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' FOREWORD 

) 

Employment in a job related to training is a widely accepted 
'out ome of postsecondary vocational-technical education programs. 
Even. those persons who view training-related job placement as a 
supplemental rather thaa as a primary purpose of vocational- • 
technical education do not .deny that job placement is an outcome 
which represents the expectations of; most of those receiving, 
providing, and supporting postsecondary vocational-techn ical 
education programs. , r - 

Given the importance of job placement as an outcome far vo- * 
cational-technical education, it is logical to -assume that v 
policymakers and decision maJceijs at the federal, state, and local 
levels have great need for information that allows them to 
optimize the' allocation of limited resources toward the achieve- 
ment of high rates of job placement for former postsecondary 
vocational-technical education students . This study 'attempts to 
identify factors influencing the placement of former postsecon- 
dary vocational-technical education students in jobs related to 
therir training. In addition to the identification of the *f ac- 
tors, that influence placement, the study findings provide a 
description of the education and community processes that appear 
tc influence the placement of former pos-tsecondary 
vocational-technical education students in jobs rel'ated to the&r 
training. 

Prom a methodological viewpoint, this study should^be of in- 
terest to vocat ional-technical educators. , The study represents 
one of the .early efforts of researcher^ in vQcational-technical 
education to combine quantitative and quantitative approaches "in 
a §i2able effort to address a complex problem. 

This^report is the second of twr reports prepared by 
National Center staff to provide information about- th6 factors 
rf?latir>g to the placement of former: vocational education students 
in 'jobs related to their training. The first report, Factors ^Re - 
lating to the Job Placement of Former Secondary Vocational Educa - 
tion Students, was ^published in 1981 and -focused* on secondary 
vocational education -programs . This inquiry included case 
sLudies at eight Ipcal schpol sitesi an analysis of existing data 
(586 LEAs in seven stattf^), and mail questionnaires (ten 
respondent groups in sixty-two LEA& in the same seven states). 

A number of distinguished persons provided advice and as- 
sistance in planning and conducting the study. A list of these 
individuals can be 4 found in the Appendix. The National Center is 
most appreciative of the help provided by these individuals. 
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The National Center is indebted to the staff members who 
worked on the study. The study was conducted in the Evaluation 
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« EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



Historically, vocational-technical education has been evalu- 
ated on the basis of the number of former students placed in jobs 
related to the training they received. As policymakers and 
decision makers have attempted to achieve higher job placement 
rates, they have been frustrated by 'a, lack of information about 
those factors that seem to influence student jdb placement. * This 
study attempted (1) to identify factors relating positively and , 
negatively to job placement, (2) to provide detailed- descriptions 
ot the education and community processes appearing to influence 
job placement,* and (3) to generate hypotheses concerning vari- 
ables relating to joblplacement. , / 

Data for the study came from a review of the literature, * 
case studies, and a'-mail questionnaire'. The study was conducted 
in four stages. The case. studies were conducted in one post- 
secondary institution in each, of the four'states. Mail ques- 
tionnaires were received from 2,599 individuals representing 
eight respondent groups in thirty-one postsecondary institutions 
in the four states. 

Conclusions 

^ ' ™~ ^ w 

The following statements should not be regarded as final 
conclusions concerning the factors affecting the placement of 
former ^students in jobs related to their training. The statement, 
should be. considered as working hypotheses, to be tested again 
and again in the ever-changing context in which vocational- 
technical education programs operate. 

* 

Educati on 

Higher job placement seems to exist in those postsecondary 
institutions where: ' * 

* 

o Postsecondary institution personnel and teachers aYe 
committed to the placement of students in a job related 
i to training as the major goal for the vocational- 
technical education programs 

o Postsecondary yfetitution personnel are enthusiastic 

about the placement of students in a job related to their 
* trailing as- the major goal for the vocational-technical 
education programs . , 
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Teacaers are enthusiastic about. the role they play in 
ensuring that students are placed in. jobs related to 
their training * ' , . A 9 i 

• 

Administrators are committed to ^id encourage essential 
interactions s among community organizations, labor, 
business, industry, and. postsecondary institution 
personnel thctt promote open communication to support job 
placement ' 

Teachers maijitain frequent and meaningful contacts with 
the business, and industrial community ' 

The vocational-technical education curriculum is* relevant 
and responsive to the needs of employers' 

Job placement specialists and counselors serve-^aS" the * 
initial sources of information .about job openings for 
teac^iei*s and students 

Job placement specialists and counselors provide a 
clearinghouse function and a support function (secre- 
tarial assistance, telephone, job listings )• for 
information about jobs 

Advisory committee input is used in planning vocational-' 
technical education progreims 

Planning in the postsecondary institutions is coordinated 
with community and state economic development activities, 
especially those activities related to labor supply and 
demand * 

J<^b placement rates are used as a program evaluation , 
criterion. 

Program evaluation efforts are systematic and 
comprehensive v 

Student performance is evaluated on employability skills 
such as preparing resumes, and interviewing 

Teachers kefep up to date with the latest trends in the 
occupational fields 

Programs providing students with "real world" work 
experiences are available to 5 students 
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Labor > 



Higher job placement seems to exist in those, postsec6ndary 
institutions where: % 



o There is a high demand for workers in 'the surrounding 
labor market area. However, high .labor demand 'does not 
always result in high job placement. Higher job 
placement tends to result when the post secondary * 
" institutions vocational-technical education-programs 
are specif ifcally oriented to the high skill labor demand 
areas. Labor market jconditions over wJjich vocational^ 
technical educators have no control are at least £s 
"important as the nature of vocational education 
itself in determining job placement 

tommuni ty 

Higher job placement seems to exist in those'- postsecondary 
institutions where: « 

J * 

**o The community is supportive of vocational-technical 
education Jy^ , 

o The postsecondary institution is located in medium-size 
communities J 

Recommendations 

The study recommendations are directed toward agencies or 
policymaking groups who have ^historically developed And/or 
enforced policies and decisions regarding vocational-technical 
education programs. 



Congress 

It is recommended that Congress: 

o Recognize that vocational-technical education programs 
operate with multiple goals and therefore do not specify 
the specific criteria for the evaluation of such * 
i± programs 

- o Develop legislation that is flexible enough, to allow 
state agencies to develop funding formulae that will 
encourage postsecondary iastitutions to co.nduct 
activities enhancing job placement 
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' U>S, Department of Education 

It is recommended that the U.S. Department of Education; 

o Encourage further research about the factors relating 
to job placement especially in isolated ^areas, inner 
cities, and areas* with unique *labor market or 
geographical locations y| 

o Ericourage the dissemination of findings. regarding the^ 
factors relating to job placiBiuent through* the funding 
of. symposia, workshops, -monographs , . and widely 
distributed publications ■ . . • 

C * . 

State Government Ag encies \ m M 

Itjts recommended t ha t't state governing agencies: 

Develop funding formulae that reward pctst secondary 
institutions for implementing activities that enhance 
job i placement 

o Provide teacher education irjst itutions and ,pos tsecondary 
institutions , with 'funding to conduct inservioe education 
programs for teachers and administrators concerting the 
factors relating to 'job placement 

* * 5 * 

o Promote professional development activities that 
assist teachers in keeping, up to date in their 
Occupational skill area : , 

, >;' < • * 

Postsecondary Institutions • * 

It is recommended tj|at postsecondary institutions: 

o' Develbp cldar statements of the goals for postsecondary 
vocat ional-technilp^L education programs 

k o Promote and' reward enthusiasm for placing students in 
%T, jobs related to training ^ * 

• * 

o Encourage frequent and active meetings of citizen 

advisory .committees and utilize their recommendations 
in program planning and evaluation 
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o Use job placement data as % a ma jor" criterion for 
evaluating program 
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Recognifce the i importance of the role of teachers in 

tt^p job placement process by 'including teacher 

performance concerning job placement in considerations 

for tenure , promotions) an<3 salary ad jus tme?its 

> 

Recognize the importance of the role played by chief 
administrators and deans/directors in the job placement 
process. Reward chief administrators and deSns/directors v 
for their leadership, and allocation of resources to 
at/tain institutional gtfals concerning jdb placement 

Develop and r^aintain systematic processes for ensuring. 

that the* vocational-technical education - curriculum 

is relevant and responsive to tjh5 r*eeds of business and 

industry 
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Develop and fnaintain current and relevant job placement 
information in a central location that is easily 
accessible tx> teachers; ,job placement specialists, . V 
eounselors, administrators, and students 

Provide teachers with clerical support to assist in 
maintaining contact with employers and in preparing 
recommendations for students 

• * * 

Use local labor markfet information * in program planning 
an'd evaluation 

•. • V 

Maintain close contact with other agencies involved in 
job development:/ job placement in the community 1 



Teacher Education Institutions 

. t ' 

is recommended* that teacher education institutions: 

o * Include in the courses required for .postsecondary 

institution administrators*/ information concerning the 
- "goals *of postsecondary vocational-technical education 
^programs, information about thpse factors enhancing 
the attainment of the goals, and Information about the 
* . vital role of deans/directors in determining whether 
former students are, placed in jobs related to their 
training . 

o Impart to future vocatdonal-technicial educators the • 
significant role teachers play in cretermining the 
~ placement of former students in jobs related to their 
training 

o -Seek innovative ways \o provide current education 
personnel with information about methods that will 
enhance job placement^ 
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, CHAPTER I t 4 

> PURPOSE >AND OVERVIEW OF STUDY # 

<This report is the second of two report^ that provide 
information about the factors relating to the placement" of former 
vocational educstion students i,n ^ofcs related to- their- training. 
The, first report, Factors Relating to 'fche Job Placement of 
Formfer 'Secondary Vocational Education Students , Was produced £>y 
the National Center in ,1981 and concerned secondary vocational 
• education programs* » ^ 

* * ■ • * 

In this chapter, information is provided concerning the need 
i for the study , study goals and objectives, the study's dependent' 
variable, conceptual framework developed for the study, study - 
approaches, major issue areas fr and study research questions. 

^ * . * _ Need 

/ Hi£to£ic§lly , the placement o£ students in jobs related to 
training has been the primary criterion used in evaluating 
vocational-technical education programs. In recent years the 
placing of students in jpbs related to their training has assumed 
even greater importance in vocational-technical education. In , 
1$76, P.L. 94-482, popularly known as the Education Amendments of 
.1976, was enacted. A portion" of this, legislation mandated that 
each state systematically evaluate its vocational education 
programs and identified the primary evaluative criterion as the, 
extent to which completers and leavers find employment ih 
occupations related to training. Also in the 1970s 
school-based job placement ^movement developed. While this move- 
ment has a lengthy history, its Ultimate goal has been to make 
school-based job placement services available to all secondary 
an| poststecondary students. In addition, there has been a 
chronic unemployment problem in the United States. The problem* 
is especially acute* among female, minority, aa*^ lower 
socioeconomic class youth. Together , these three events (among 
others) have focused the attention of education, \ 
business/industry, and government on the job placement of 
students trained in publicly supported Insti tutioils . 

Traditionally, federal, state, and^local edugat^on agencies 
have collected information through follow-up studies intended in 
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part to identify the extent to which vocational -technical educa- 
tion proaram completers find employment in occupations related to 
f r*traini.n'c7. k One ma jor ' problem with the information obtained 
through 4 follow-up. studies is 'that.it does not adequately address 
the question of whar^f actors and processes have an important in- 
fluence on the job placement of former post'seconda ry vocational 
education students. Without information on- the factors influenc- 
ing the job placement process, voca.tional-technica'l '-educators 
face difficulties in making- recommendations to enhance the place- 
ment of students in jobs" related to their training. If policy- 
makers and decision makers are to optimize the use of resources, 
it is essential that they have information- concerning / those fac- 
tors affecting the placement of 'former students in jobs. for which 
they were*" trained . 

Goals and Obje ctives . 
— % 

The overall goal of "this study was to produce knowledge -that 
.can bV used in 4 determining policy and making -decisions to improve 
.the job placement rates cf vocational-technical education., 
proorams. The objectives of the study were — * 

1. to identify factors relating positively or negatively 
.to the placement of firmer postseconda ry vocational- 
technical education students in jobs related to their 

training; § *.l 

2. to provide a detailed .description of the. educational 
and community processes that appear to influence former 
vocational-technical education students being placed 

in jobs related to their training; 



3. to generate ^lypothes'es concerning variables relating 

to the- placement of pos tsecondary vocational-technical 
education students in jobs related to their training. . 



Dependent Variable 



The dependent' variable for the study was the percentage of 
former postsecondary vocational-technical education students m 
available] for, placement who were employed, in a afield related* to 
their training, ^ . 

^Conceptual Framework 

in this study, the job placement rate provided by state and 
local postseconda ry go\erning agencies was viewed as a measure of 
-the ability of a vocational-technical education program within a 
posrsecondary institution to effectively attain the goal of plac- 
ing students in jobs related to .their training upon their leaving 

' . ,25 



tha vocational-techYitbaK education program. This conceptualiza- 
tion of job placement focused-the initial qeneration of issue 
are^s and of research questions on vocational-t echnicaj education 
processes and schtfbl^ activities that were intended to achieve the 
outcome of job .placement for students leavinq the program. 
Priority was given to those processes and activities that . * 
appeared to be links in explaining why vocational-technical r- . 
education, as a distinctive education treatment, influences, h igh 
job placement* r&tes. In addition, the educational activities are 
more important to policymakers and -decision makers because they 
tend to.be processes or activities that can bemanipulated . 

« This conceptualization, in and of itself, did not provide 
clear direction as to what .processes or activities are needed, 
required, or desirable to achieve high job placement rates. The 
conceptualization did suggest, however, that different 
compositions of processes and activities in different contexts 
will result in variations in the outcome of training-related job 
placement. 

Although emphasis in this conceptualization focused on edu- 
cation factors, it was realized that other types of factors 
influence youth and adult employment, e.g., labor market demand, 
minimum wage laws, etc. Therefore, two other types of factors 
(labor market factors and community factors)", were included.* 

The framework was developed using information from a litera- 
ture review and input from consultants. Numerous - research re- 
ports, for example Robock (1978), noted that several factors con- 
tribute to youth attaininq jobs: 

o Size and economic characteristics of the community 

o Capabilities and policies of local employment service/ 
job service offices 



Characteristics of the public school syst 
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o Hiring practices of large and small employers in the 
community 

o Role of community based organizations in economic and 
education affairs 

♦ 

o* Patterns of cooperation among employers, labor unions, 
educational institutions 

o Community attitudes toward education and work- 
Education factors were emphasized by a panel of consultants 
serving as an advisory group for the study. ,(See Appendix A for 
a listing of individuals serving as consultants to the study.) 
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The Evaluation Technical Advisory* Panel members reviewed the 
stu<3y design and the conceptual framework. Many of their sug- 
gestions were used by -the- p r o j e-ei/ staff . 

The conceptual framework around which the study was organiz- 
ed is dispxayed in figure 1.1* The framework was used as a 
starting point for identifying and organizing possibly signifi- 
cant factors influencing job placement. 



FIGURE 1.1 



H FUR I STIC FRAMEWORK 
FOR FACTORS INFLUENCING JOB . PLACEMENT 




The framework smogests that in the transition from school to 
work three broad categories of factors have an impact on the ob- 
tainment of jobs by young p'eople. These interacting categories 
are labeled education factors, labor market factors, and cc ^"/ 
munity factors. * 
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St udy Approache s 



The research approaches used in the study included a 
literature review, case studies, and mail questionnaires. A 
.detailed description of these approaches is provided in Chapter 
II. 



Broad issue areas were ^identified the National Center 
sta<ff at the beginning of the study. These areas were identifi* 
from reviewing the literature, sta^f experience, and assistance 
from consultants who represented a wide variety of backgrounds 
and experience. The issue areas further expended the framework 
(figure 1.1) and served as a basis for generating the research 
'questions used ^in the quantitative aspects of the study. 

The initial Issue areas identified were: 

A. Labor Market f ^ • H 

1. Employer profile 

2. Labor market demand and supply , 
/ 3. Unionization ' 

4. Growth/decline of economy 

5. Occupational *mix 

V 

B. Community 



1. Size v — ^ 

2. Social mobility 

3. Racial composition 

4. Income level and distribution- 
s'. Political consideration^ 

^6. Youth training programs 

C. Education 

1. Management and Administration 

2. Policy and planning processes 

3. Resource allocation 

4. Program Evaluation 

5. Needs assessment 

6. PersdnneJL development _ 

7. Facilities and equipment w 

8. Personnel qualifications 

9 . Business/industry involvement 

10. ,Curviculum 

11. ' Student organizations 

12. Cooperative work programs 

13. Student evaluation 



Issue Areas, 
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14. Job placement processes and outcomes 

15. Follow-up system 

16,.* Philosophical commitment, 

17. Legislation 

Research Questioftg 

Using the framework presented in figure 1.1, and the issue 
areas identified in the preceding section* research questions to 
be addressed in the study were generated. These questions were 
developed using 'project staff expertise, input from the advisory 
committee mentioned earlier,' suggestions from the Evaluation 
Technical Panel, # ar*J advice from ind ividual • consultants . 

In the maiL questionnaires, the research ^questions were , 
divided into two categories: descriptive questions and 
analytical questions. As the' names of the categories imply, the 
descriptive questions called for a description of ongping 
placement practices while the analytical questions >focused on 
variables hypothetically influencing placement rates. The 
dependent variable associated with tfre questions was the ratio of 
the percent of vocational education students placed in 
training-related j6bs to the percent of students available for 

placement • . 

* * , * * 

The research, questions guiding the analysis of, data from the 
mail questionnaires evolved from the broad issue areas identified 
by the project staff. ' The issue areassyalso provided the 
organizing framework fpr conducting the case studies and for 
analyzing and writing the study findings. The information in 
figure 1.2 shows the relationship between the issue areas and 
research questions. The descriptive research questions 
identified according to the broad issue areas were as follows: 



Community 

1. What are the perceptions of postsecondary personnel 
and employers regarding 7 the comparisons of former 
vocational-techniccti education students .to experienced 
workers, in terms of employability? 

2. How do employers think workers trained in vocational 
technical education compare on the job to workers 
wrfo have not received vocational-technical education? 

" 3. What are the factors that are perceived ^o enhance the 
emgaoyability of former vocational-technical education 
students? 
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Labor Market 



4.. What kinds of firms inf the laboi^ market areas 
surrounding the postsecondary institutions hire 
former vocational- technical education students? 

.5. 'How largg aire the firms, that hire former vocational 
technical education students from the' postsecondary 
institutions? 



b. Do employers of former vocational-technical education 
stddents from postsecondary ins titutions v have labor 
unions present in th* r firms? 



Education 



7. What are the perceptions of postsecondary institution 
• personnel regarding the comparison of vocational 

technical education students to nortvocational-technical 
education * students in tarms of employafcility? 

8. How many students obtained employment after leaving 

their vocational-technical education' programs? } 

* * I 

9. Ho^w m^ny students obtained employment in training 
related jobs after leaving their vocational- 
technical education programs? 

10. 'What factors are perceived to present difficulties to 

former vocational-technical education students* 
obtaining * jobs? 

11. How many- of the postsecondary institutions included 
in the study conduct assessments of employer skill 
needs? 

12. What are the requirements for admission into the 
vocational-technical education program^ in the post- 
secondary institutions included in^the 'study? 

, v « ' 

13. Do employers participate in the .postsecondary 
vocational-technical education programs? ' 

14 . . WiLStt is th£ .rate _o£ jstudent participation in jw ork- stud y _____ — 

or cooperative education programs in the postsecondary 
institutions in the study? 

15. How many of the postsecondary institutions included j.n 

?his study provide instruction in job-seeking and f 
job-obtainment skills? 
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•16. How often do the posts acondary 'institutions included 
- xa the study 1 contact employers regarding the job 

placement of students? \ 

* * 

% 17. Hdw often do employers contact the postsecondary 
institutions' included in the study regarding job 
openings for which former vocational-tephnica]? 
education students might qualify? 

18. How effective is the postsecondary institution $ts 
perceived by stafif and vopational-teohnical education 
students in providing various job placement services? 

19. What types of job placement services afce provided by 
- the postsecondary institutions in the study? 

•20. How many postsecondary institutions in the study have 
formalized job placement offices? . . 

21. What members of the ^postsecondary institution staf I t 
participate in performing job placement activities? 

2 2. H5w much work time is spent by postsecondary institution 
staff in performing job placement activities? 



23. How fnany vocational-technical education students use 
the job placement services of the postsecondary 
institutions in the study? 

24. What persons/agencies are perceived to be the most 
helpful to students in identifying job openings? 

25. What person/agency should have primary responsibility 
for job placement as perceived by vocatipnal- technical 
education students and vocational-tecrhnical education 
personnel? 

26. What sources of information regarding job openings are 
perceived by postsecondary institution personnel and 
sxudents as most h^lp f ul to Vocational-technical educa- 
tion students in finding jobs? 

27. How often are the vocational-technical education 
programs evaluated in the postsecondary institutions 
included in the study? 

28. How frequen tly~ao the postsecondary institutions 
included in the study conduct follow-up studies of 
former students? 

29. What are the professional responsibilities of- 
postsecondary institution staff? 
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'30. How many of ; the~vocat ional-technical education teachers 
in postsecondary institutions hold certificates in tjieir 
area of teaching? 

31. What is the ratio of femalfe to male students enrolled 
in the vocational-technical education programs in the 
postsecondary institutions in the study? 

3^. What is the, ratio of nonwhite to white students enrol-led 
in the vocational-technical education programs in the , 
postsecondary institutions in the siudy? 

33. What is the distribution of the, vocational-technical 
education student grade point averages in the post 
secondary institutions in 40pe study? ' 

• 34. What!' are th^ oareer plans of vocational-technical 
education students enrolled in .the postsecondary^ 
institutions in the study? 

35. In what ways do advisory committees assist the 
postsecondary institution vocational-technical 
. education program? ^ • 

The analytical questions identified were as follows: 



Labor Market > 

1. Is the presence (or absence) of unions in firms em- 
ploying former vocational-technical education students 
of site postsecondary institutions associated with job 
* ? placement rates? 



Education 

2. How does enrollment in a particular vocational- 
technical education progr'am affect the relationship 
between participation ip vocational-technical 
education student organizations and employment in 
training-related jobs? 

3. Is; the postsecondary institution's rate of student 
partic ipation in w ork-sstu dy/ c o-op p r ogram s a ssociated 

with job placement rates? 

* « * 

4. Is student participation in work-study/coqperat ive 
education programs associated with student employment 
after leaving the program? 
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5. Is student participation in work -study/cooperative pro- 
grams associated with student eroployment in 
training-related jobs upon leaving the pr.ogram? 

i 

6 What is the relationship between participation in work 
study/cooperative program* and job placement by * 
vocational technical education program, afreas? 

7. Do postsecondary institutions that provide job* placement 
services have ^higher job placement rates than postsec- 
ondary institutions that ,do not provide* such services? 

8. What types of job placement services are associated with 
high job placement rates? 

9- Is the postsecondary institution 'fe rate of < student 

utilization of job placement services associated with 
job placement rates? v 

10. Is the anjpunt of time spent by the postsecondary instit- 
ution staff on performing job placement activities 
associated with job placement rates? 

11. Is the provision by postsecondary ilistitut ions of job , 
t-eeking and job-obtainment skills associated with job 
placement? f J* 

12. Is the level of perceived effectiveness of 'postsecondary 
institutions' in providing job placement services asso- 
ciated with job placement rates? 

13. i Is the frequency of evaluation of vocational-technical 

education programs, in the postsecondary institutions 
a include^ 'in this study associated with the postsecondary 

institution's job placement rates? 

14. Are there higher j|Mp placement rates at postsecondary 
Institutions whertPth^ students give high ratings to 
their vocational-technical education experiences? 

15. Is the use of employer needs assessments by post- 
secondary-institutions associated with higher job 
placementr^iFates? 

L6. Is the average length of time spent teaching by the 

vocational-technical education staff in postsecondary 
in^itutions associated with job placement rates? 

17. Is the average length of time spent by the postsecondary 
institution's vocational-technical education teachers 
in occupational areaf related to their training areas 
associated with their students' job placement rates? 
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18; Is the percent of female enrollment f in the postsecondary 
institution's vocational-technical^ducation programs 
associated , with the institution ' s_ job placement rate? 

19. Is the percent of male enrollment in the postsecondary 
institution's vocational-technical education programs 

• associated with the institution's job placement rates? 

20. Is the percent of white enrollment .in the postsecondary 
institution's vocaticnal-technical education programs 
associated with the institution' 6 job placement rates? 

'21. Is the percent of nonwhite enrollment in the post- 
secondary institution's Vocational-technical education 
. ^ programs associated with the institution's job placement 
rate? 

22. Is performance*-** postsecondary institutions, expressed 
by grade point average, associatedv with former student 
employment in jobs related to training? - 
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FIGURE 1.2 



V 



RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN ISSUE AREAS AND RESEARCH*QUESTICNS a 



Issue Areas 



Considered in Mail Questionnaires 
Descriptive Analytical 



Considered in 
' C£se Studies 



A. Oonrnonity 

1. Size 0 

2. Social nobility 

3. Scciodenograffliic 
characteristics 15 

4. E<|ucaticnal l£vel * 
of population 1 * 

5. Income level and 
distribution 

6. Political •consid- 
erations 

7. Attitudes towards 
vozk education 
progranB 

8. Youth training 
programs 

B. Labor Market 



1. Labor /force 
acte/isticsb 

2. labor market 
dernand and supplj 

3. Employer profile 

4. Occupational mi) 

5. Uhionization 

6. Grcw^h/decrine of 
economy 

C. Education 

1. Management/ 

administration 
2« Policy/planning 
processes 



3. Resource 
allocation 

4. Facilitates/ 
equipment 

5. Riiloscphical 
camdtjnBnt a 



1, 2, 3, 



4, 5 

6 



10, 11, K 




j Yes 
Yes 



Yes' 

Yes 
Y<§& 
Yes 
Yes 

Yes 



Yes 

_Yes_ 
Yes 

Yes 

Yes 
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FIGURE 1.2 ' 
(continued) 

RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN ISSUE AREAS AND RESEARCH QUESTIONS 3 



Considered in 

Considered in teil Questionnaires ' Case Studies 
Issue Areas Descriptive Analytical 

r c ■ 

C. Education, continued 

6* Legislation" * Yes 

VocBd program • Yes 

characteristics 2 > 

J. Instructional Yes 
/ processeaH - . 

9. Cbcperative vork 13,14 3, 4, 5, 6 Yes 

programs/ 

10. Curriculum de- / 15 Yes 
velopment 

* 11. Job placement \ .16,17, 18,19,20,21 7,8,9,10,11,12 Yes 
services %% / f22,23,24,25,26 , 
0* 12. Program evaluation 7,8,9,27 13,14 Yes 

* 13. Needs assessment 11 15 Yes 

14. .Ebllca^-up system 28 Yes 

15. Staff 29,30 16,17 Yes 
characteristics 

16. Personnel deve- 1 Yes 
lcpnrent * 

17. Student charao- 31,32,33,34 18,19,20,21,22 Yes 
teristics 

y 18. Student organi- t Yes 

zatiopjs 

ID. Student evaluation Yes 
20. Busiriess/industry * 35,13 Yes 
invplyewent 



a Listed c*Wpages 8-16 . 
b Mded after the initial development of issue areas. Iryitial list of issue 
areas is located, on pages 6 and 7. 



CHAPTER II 
STUDY "PROCEDURES 



In this chapter the procedures used in conducting tjne study 
are described. Information is presented regarding the stsudy ap- 
proaches and the sampling plan. ^ 

4 

Study Approaches m * 

In order to provide a rich pool of information for analysis 
the project staff used" three different research approaches: a 
literature review, case studies, and mail questionnaires. These 
study approaches were deliberately chosen in orde^r to produce a 
mixture of qualitative and quantitative data. By combining qual 
itative data from the case studies with the quantitative data 
available from the mail questionnaires, tlie project staff was 
ablp to substantiate findings from more than one source. An 
overview of the study is shown in figure* 2.1. 

Literature Review ' * * 

The literature review was conducted in order to fulfill 
three objectives. The objectives were 

1. to determine previous research in the area of 

training-related job placement for former vocational- „ 
technical education students that would influence the 
present study. 

2- to identify existing information relevant to the study 1 
research questions. 

'3. to assess where additional information is needed to 

extend or modify what is known about the job placement 
of fo rmer voca t i on al -te c h nical education students. 

In the literatyre review, minimal attention was given to the 
numerous annual former student follow-up studies conducted by 
state and local education agencies. This decision was made be- 
cause: (1) follow-up studies usually report statistics on place- 
ment rates of former students, but they do not provide much * 
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FIGURE 2.1 
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insight into the processes producing these rates, and (2) method- 
ological: and design differences between follow-up studies prevent 
the drawing of general conclusions regarding job placement (Copa 
and Forsberg 19R0, Mertens et al . 19P0). k In addition, attempts 

-oved 
the 

A v^.iirtg-related jobs 

was rarely made. McKinrtey, Gray, and Abram (1978) also pointed 
out that , training-related placement is defined differently by 
researchers and*hy those providing the placement data, thus 
contributing to the problem of generalization across studies: 

Literature was obtained from a number of Sources. Reports 
were sought from Research in Education f RIE ) , Abstracts of 
Instructional and Research. Ma terial s in Vocational Education 
(AIM/ARM), Resources in Vocational Education (RIVE), Current 
Index to Journals in Education (CUE), Educational' Research 
Information Center (ERIC), and Social Sciences Retrospective of 
the Ohio State University \s Mechanized Information Center, 
Reports addressing the three categories pf factors in the study 1 s 
fconceptual^ framework (community characteristics, education pro- 
cesses, and labor market characteristics) were obtained and 
reviewed • ^ 

Case Studies 

The case studies were desiqned to obtain data An four 
ways*: interviews, observations, document reviews, and record 
reviews. Interviewinq methods were based upon the elite (open- 
ended) technique developed by Dexter (1970). Within this frame- 
work, the interviewer sets the context of* the interview and then 
allows the interviewees to respond in their own manner, During 
the interview each intervi ewee was treated in a way that stressed 
the interviewee's definition of the situation, encouraged the 
interviewee to structure the account 6f the situation, and al- 
lowed intervi ewees 'to individually introduce their own notions of 
what they regarded as relevant instead of relying upon the 
investigator 1 s /notion of relevance. 

Prior to or " concur rent with thfc visits to the postsecondary 
institutions 4 , one project staff member interviewed appropriate 
personnel in the state governinq aaency. During these visits, 
state fcfficials were interviewed to obtain a state-level perspec- 
tive about factors influencing job placement. Tn addition, rele- 
vant state documents and records were obtained. Examples of 
documents and records included reports of proaram evaluation 
studies, - and job placement studies. 

A project staff member visited each case study site prior tro 
a two-week stay at each site. This initial visit enabled pro- 
ject staff to brief postsecondary institution officials at t^e 
case j^tudy site on the purposes and techniques of the study aTid 
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to schedule interviews and "observations for the first few days 
the staff would be' on site; This initial co v act with personnel 
at the site provided an opportunity to o' Jin records and to 
collect documents. Examples of records a '^euments obtained 
from pos tsecondary insti, itions included v ^verning board policy 
manuals, advisory committee minutes of meetings, chamber of 
commerce information about local , business/indus try , and program 
evaluation studies. Project staff members reviewed the collected 
documents and records prior to traveling. to the site to acquaint 
themselves with as many of its unique features as possible. 

Two project staff members, were usually on site f&r two 
weeks. During "this time, approximately * sixty to seventy inter- 
views were^ conducted in addition to the time scheduled for 
observation and document review. Typically.,- interviewees 
represented teachers, counselors, job placement specialists, 
deans, department Heads, chief administrative staff, employers, 
directors, advisory committee members, current students, former 
students, and community personnel such as chamber of commerce 
representatives and state employment office staff. The 
interviews averaged forty-five minutes in length. Several 
individuals participated in second and occasionally third 
interviews. The individuals interviewed a second and third time 
were able to provide additional information and/or to assure p the 
accuracy of information. Whfle interviews were scheduled tc 
include representatives of the aforementioned qroups, 
interviewers were encouraged, based upon the information they 
obtained from previous interviewees, to interview persons who 
seemed to possess "key information" about the job cement 
process at the site. 

After each day's inler,views , .cbservaticphs , or document re- 
views, the project staff members on site were able to discuss .the 
interactions, solve any emerging problems, an* plan the subse- 
quent work. Modifications and adjustments of language, approach, 
and emerging issues were made on jl consensual basis. 

/ k * 

All the information collected in the cat>e studies was coded 
according to the maior issues areas as shown in figure 1.2. This 
organization of the data permitted the project staff to retrieve 
information relative to a specific issue arpa. 

On the final day at the case study site, teara members met 
with postsecondary institution administrators and st? ; f members 
to discuss with them the impressions they had gained from the 
case study. After returning to the National Center, reports were 
prepared using the coded information from the sites. 

Data analysi s: procedures. Patton (1980) writes, "There are 
no formaTT universal rults to follow in analyzing, interpreting 
and evaluating qualitative data (p. 268)." Patton's definition 
of analysis and interpretation is hoipful in understanding how 
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the case study information was analyzed. 



'Analysis is the process of bringing order to 
the data, organizing what is there Into "pat- « 
terns, categories, and basic descriptive 
units. Interpretation involves attaching 
meaning and significance to the analysis, ex- 
plaining descriptive patterns, and look'ing 
for relationships and linkages among* descrip- 
tive dimensions (p.238) # ^ \ 

The project staff has described tlje patterns that appear to 
be present in the data. Those patterns represent the perspec- 
tive of the project staff members based on their 'understanding 
of the data collected. As with any data, the readers will judge 
these interpretations in view^ of their own understanding of post- 
secondary vocational-tecfinical education and the environment in 
which such programs operate. ^ 

The analysis 6f the case study information focused on the 
study " problem and the initial issue*areas presented in Chapter I. 
The noffes collected/ from thQ interviews, observations, documents, 
and records were written or dictated by the project staff. As # 
this initial write up or dictation was being done, the data were 
organized according to the initial issue areas. The first step 
of anal/si^s was the coding of the information. As the coding con- 
tinued it became apparent, that the initial listing of Issue areas 
' was incomplete. Additional issue areas were added, and some is- 
sue are^s, were combined or defined in slightly different ways. 
As project staff worked with the data, there was a continuing 
search for recurring regularities in the data. These regulari- 
ties merged in to patterns that could be assigned to homogeneous 
issue areas. The project staff maintained a keen awareness of 
the need to detect divergence in the data from high and .low 
placement sites (The "Sampling Plan" section of this Chapter 
presents more i* ormation about high and low placement sites). 
It is important to note, onqfe again, that the ways by which the 
data were categorized (issue areas) were always driven by the 
study problem. . * 

Several staff members worked on* the data analysis. This 
provided opportunities 'for diversity of -Qpinions to surface. The" 
comparison and discussion of these differences frequently led to 
tne emergence of; important insights about ths, factors relating to 
job plapement. 

A$/ the project staff analyzed the data ther^ was a continu- 
irch for relationships of factors (variables) and job 
placement. The determination of relationships was a time consum- 
ing process. The effort was accurately, described by Patton (1980) 
as a f :ocess of : 
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•••constantly moving back and forth between 
the phenomenon of the program and t our ab- 
stractions of that program, between the de- 
scriptions of what has occurred and our 
analysis of those descriptions, between com- 
plexity of reality and our simplifications of 
those complexities, between the circularities 
and inter-dependervce of hum?n activity and 
our need for linear, ordered statements of 
cause effect, .(p. 268) . 

This frequently resulted in other possible findings being sug- 
gested and a determination being made to see if there were suffi- 
cient data to support the new suggestion. In addition, the data 
were verified by the checks and balances resulting from the com- 
bination of qualitative and quantitative data in the study. 

In this study the project staff was more interested in 
emerging Rescript ive patterns for the individual sites. The 
staf,f recognized the value of considering emerging patterns 
across all sites and this was done in the correlational, 
regression and discriminant function analysis of the mail 
questionnaire 'data. However, the need to analyze all of the 
data by state was necessary due to the many differences among 
state governance structures, local postsecondary institution 
characteristics, and enormous variation in job placement . rates . 



Mail Questionnaires 

Another major data collection effort involved the use of 
mail questionnaires. The development of mdil questionnaires to 
send to prospective respondents in the postsecondary institutipns 
was aided greatly by the information gained from the* development 
of the mail questionnaires for the sampled groups in the secon- 
dary schools. Most of the secondary questionnaire items were 
appropriate for inclusion rn the postsecondary questionnaire. 
The following information describes the procedures used in 
developing the questionnaires. 

Work on developing eight questionnaires (refer to Appendix B 
for copies of each questionnaire) was divided into four phases: 
(1) identification of variables to be incorporated into each 
questionnaire; (2) development of the format arid specific ques- 
tionnaire items; (3) pilot testing of the questionnaire; and (4) 
approval by the Federal Education Data Acquisition Committee 
( FEDAC ) • + - . 

A 

Instrument development . In phase one of the development of 
the instruments, project staff were involved in a number of 
activities concerned with identifying the major variables con- m 
sidered to be related to job placement. First, a review of % 
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literature was completed. Second, a number of persons were asked 
to consult with project staff in identifying appropriate 
variables for consideration. For this activity, both- formal and 
informal techniques were used. Informal techniques involved such 
activities as telephone conversations with state and local per- 
sons and analysis of information from meetings d^|iing # with job i 
placement and related areas. Formal techniques used included the 
conducting of a seminar focusing on variables relating to job 
placement, and gathering information from the Evaluation 
Technical Advisory Panels The persons involved in both the 
informal and formal techniques included, but were not limited to, 
state and postsecondary institution vocational-technical educa- 
tion administrators, vocational-technical education practitioners 
(teachers, counselors, j<pb placement specialists), sociologists, 
labor economists, psychologists , and employers. These persons 
brought both substantive- and methodological knowledge to the 
process of defining the informaLion needs for the mail question- 
naires. Moreover, the project ^ff informally interacted with 
individual representatives of the eight ^respondent groups to 
identify the kind of information that was feasible in a survey of 
this nature. The heuristic framework displayed in figure 1.1 was 
developed as a result of the above mentioned activities. . The 
information in figure 2.2 shows a Aore detailed breakdown of the 
heuristic framework. Urtnj trtft^areaa^identif ied in figure 2.2, 
the project staff i<i*fitif ied varp^Les related to the issue areas 
and developed questionnaire items \or the respondent groups. The 
relationship of » questionnaire itemA to variables and issue areas 
is shown in figure 2.3. Copies of the questionnaires are located 
in Appendix B. \ 

The. second phase of the instrument development focused on 
the construction of the questionnaries . Project staff developed 
the format and questionnaire items of a -first draft of each of 
the eight questionnaires and sent th^se to consultants for re- 
view. This process was repeated five times for the revision o£ 
the questionnaires before the final -versions found in Appendix *B 
we're adopted^. Consultants knowledgeable in instrument develop- 
ment and the subject matter areas (e.g., vocational-technical 
education, job placement^ . career counseling, labor economics) 
critiqued the various versions of the questionnaires. 

Downie tl^67) indicated a major techniques used in 
determining face validity of questionnaires, is the use of a 
group of J judges knowledgeable in the substantive areas. For this 
study these areas included vocational-technical education, labor 
economics, evaluation research, measurement theory; arid thorough 
exploration of 'the available literature on factors affecting job 
placement such as job search, education, community, labor market, 
and forth. The items were constructed to reflect the meaning 
associated with each dimension and subdimension of job placement 
in related fields of training. However, as stated by Carmine and 
Zeller (1980), 
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FIGURE 2.2 
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HEURISTItTFRAMEWORK DISPLAYING EXAMPLES OF 
" FACTORS INFLUENCING JOB PLACEMENT 



EDUCATION 




LABOR MARKET 



v FIGURE 2.3 

REUTIONSHIP OF HEURISTIC FRAMEWORK TO VARIABLES AND QUESTIONNAIRE ITEMS . 



HEURISTIC FRAMEWORK VARIABLES QUESTIONNAIRE 

AND 

' 4 ITEM NUMBER a 



I. Education 

A. CHARACTERISTICS OF 
■ POSTSEdONDARY 
/ INSTITUTION AND 
EDUCATION 
PERSONNEL 



B . CHARACTERISTICS OF 
CURRENT AND FORMER 
VOCATIONAL- 
TECHNICAL EDUCA- 
TION STUDENTS 



C . ^PHILOSOPHICAL 
POSITIONS 



1 . Professional exper I- 
ence V • 

2. Related/nonrelated 
occupational experi- 
ences 

3* Professional respon- 
sibilities and certi- 
fication 



1. Goal of vocational- 
technical education 

2* Responsible for voca- 
tional technical 
education philosophy 



D-17,19;T-32,33;C-6,19, 
21; J-21,24 
D-19;T-6,33;C-21;J-24 



D^.ll.lSiT-l^S^n^- 
2,7,9,20;J-1,22 



*D-9;T-ll;C-15;J-12;A-5; 
E-7 
D-4 



1. Vocational-technical 
programs 

2. Postsecondary Insti- 
tution performance 

3* Career plan 

4. Work experiences 
before^ leaving post- J 
secondary institution' 

5 . Students 9 employment 
experiences after 

. leaving postsecondary 
institution 

6. Use of job placement 
services 

7. Parents of students 

8. Reason for enrollment 



CS-1,2; FS-1,2 

CS-6,7,8; FS-4,6,7,8 

CS-17; FS-18 
CS-li; FS-11,22 

FS ~18,19 

CS-15; FS-15 

CS-26,27; FS-31,32 
T-4; CS-4; FS-3 



D. PROGRAM PLANNING 1. Program objectives D-5,6 

2. Equipment 

\ 3. Employer needs ^D-3 



uc 
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FIGURE 2.3 & 
( continued) 

RELATIONSHIP OF HEURISTIC FRAMEWORK TO VARIABLES AND QUESTIONNAIRE ITEMS 



HEURISTIC FRAMEWORK 



I. E ducation (continued) 

E. POSTSECONDARY 

INSTITUTION BASED 
JOB PLACEMENT 
PROCESSES AND 
ACTIVITIES 



VARIABLES 



1. Contact and 
involvement : 

a* Between pdstsecon- 
dary institution 
and labor market 
for job placement 
purpose 

b. Between postsecon- 
dary institution 
and labor market 
for related job 
placement purposes 

2. Existence of job 
placement service 

3. Time and person 
working 6n job 
placement: related 
activities 

4. Students who received 
job placement 
services 

5. The most helpful # 
person/ agency for job 
placement 

6. Instruction in job 
seeking and job 
obtalnment 

7. Types of post secon- 
dary institution 
support for 
placement 



QUESTIONNAIRE 
AND 
ITEM NUMBER 3 



XrU, 15„17, 20;C-8,9;J-8, 
10;E-1,2,3,4,5,6 



D6;T-13,17,20;C-8,9;J-1, 
3 p 7;8,10;E-2,3,4 



CS-14;FS-14 

D-10;T-15,17;C-1,8;J-1, 
2,3,4 



T-16; J-6;CS-15; FS-15 



T-21;C-11; J-15;CS-18; 
FS-21 

T-7;J-3,7;CS-9,13;FS-12 



J-24 



24 
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FIGURE 2,3 * 

(continued) . 
RELATIONSHIP OF HEURISTIC FRAMEWORK TO VARIABLES AND QUESTIONNAIRE ITEMS 



HEURISTIC FRAMEWORK f VARIABLES QUESTIONNAIRE 

> AND 



ITEM NUMBER 3 



I. Education (continued)* 

F. OPINIONS OF 1. Goals of vocational- D-9>T-1 1;C-15; J-12; 

VOCATIONAL- technical education: CS^4;FS-3 

TECHNICAL EDUCATION job placement as a • 

PERSONNEL AND . part of goals % 

STUDENTS REGARDING 2. Person/agency 1 s D-13;T-28;C-10; J-13;A-8 
VOCATIONAL -TECHNI- responsibility for 
CAL EDUCATION AND * job placement 

JOB PLACEMENT 3. Factors enhancing T-26;C-12; J-16; A-6;E-ll; 

student's employa- CS-19;FS-23,24 
bility 

^ 4., Difficulties for * D-12;T-27;C-13; J-17;A-7; 

students employed E-12;CS-21 ;FS-26 

5. Vocational-technical E-13 
education student 

vs. nonvocational- 
technical education 
student in employ- 
ability 

6. Students' sources of T-13;C-10; J-l;CS-9;i?S-9 
employment informa- 
tion 

7. Effectiveness of job T-12;FS-22,2J 
, perf orlnance 

8. Importance of role A-1,2,3,8 
\ of advisory commit- 
tee in assisting 

| vocationalr technical 

education programs 

9. Helpful Information T»21;C-ijJj-15;CS-l8; 
In obtaining jobs FS-21 

10. Important Instruc- CS-9, 14, 15;FS*9, 14,15 
tlon for job place- 
ment , < 

11* Preparation for T-12;CS-20;FS-21,23 

employment 

12. Curriculum develop- D-3,5;T-12 

ment and content 

13* Student admission/ D-3;T-4 

selection 

14. Program planning and D-4,5,6,7,8;T-9,10;C-4; 
evaluat ion J-l 1 ; FS-17 

15. Teacher evaluation D-ll 

16. Postsecondary insti- T-14;C-14; J-14;CS-16; 
tution performance FS-16 

in job placement 
O 25 



* FIGURE 2,3 
(continued) 

RELATIONSHIP OF HEURISTIC FRAMEWORK TO VARIABLES AND QUESTIONNAIRE ITEMS 



HEURISTIC FRAMEWORK 



I. Education (continued) 

G. ADEQUACY OF VOCA- 
TIONAL-TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION TRAINING 



VARIABLES 



1. Adequacy of students 
vocational-technical 
* education training to 
employment 



QUESTKfrNNAIRE 
ITEM NlMBER a 




T-12;FS-22,23 



II. Local Labor Market 



A, NUMBER OF FIRMS IN 
LOCAL LABOR MARKET 



1. Number of firms 



KINDS^OF FIRMS IN 1. Type of business 
' LOCAL . LABOR MARKET 



E-14 



C, SIZE OF FIRMS- IN 
LOCALTLABOR MARKET 



1. Size of business 



E-15 



D. EMPLOYER ATTITUDES 
TOWARD VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION AND* 
' VOCATIONAL EDUCA- 
C AT ION STUDENTS 




t. Goals of vocational- E-7 
technical education: 
job pla aent as a 
part of goals 

2. Person/agency's re- E-3 
sponsibility for job 
placement 

3. Factors enhancing E-ll 
students employabil- 

ity 

4. Difficulties for E-12 
students employed 

5. Vacational-technical E-13 
education student vs« 
nonvocational educa- 
tion students in 
employability 

6. Contact between E-1,2,4,5,8 
school and dabor 

market 

7. Comparison of E-13 
vocationally-trained . 
employe es to nonvoca- , 
tionally trained 
employees 
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FIGURE 2.3 
^(■continued) 

RELATIONSHIP OF HEURISTIC FRAMEWORK TO VARIABLES AND QUESTIONNAIRE ITEMS 



HEURISTIC FRAMEWORK 



VARIABLES 



QUESTIONNAIRE 
AND 

ITEM NUMBER 8 



III. Cogaunity 
(continued) 

C. COMMUNITY ATTITUDES 
TOWARD VOCATIONAL- 
TECHNICAL EDUCATION 
AND JOB PLACEMENT 



1. Goals of vocational- A-5;E-7 
technical education: 

job placement as a 
patt of goal9 

2. Person/agency* s E-3;5 
responsibility for 

job placement . 

3. Factors enhancing A-6;E-11 
students 1 employ- 
ability * 

4. Difficulties for A-7;E-12 
students employed 

5 . Vocational-technical E-13 
education student 

vs • nonvocational 

education students 

in employability . 
6.. Quality* of vocation- E-10 

al-technical educa- 
tion program 
7, Rating of job 

placemeqt service 
• 8. Contact with school 
9. Parental expecta- N/A 

t ions 



D. INPUT INTO VOCATION- 
AL-TECHNICAL EDUCA- 
TION FROM LOCAL 
VOCATIONAL EDUCA- 
TION ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE 



1. Number of years 
serving on committee 

2. Type of assistance 

3. Frequency of meeting 

4. Evaluating the acti- 
vities of the local 
vocational- technical 
education advisory 
committee 



A-l 

A-3 
A-2 
NA 
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FIGURE 2.3 
(continued) 

RELATIONSHIP OF HEURISTIC' FRAMEWORK TO VARIABLES AND QUESTIONNAIRE ITEMS 



HEURISTIC FRAMEWORK 



IV. Jo 
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acement in 
Market 



VARIABLES 
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QUESTIONNAIRE 
AND 

ITEM NUMBER 3 



A* PERCENT OF FORMER 
POSTSECONDARY VOCA- 
TIONAL-TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION STUDENTS 
EMPLOYED 

B. RELATEDNESS OF STU- 
DENTS* VOCATIONAL- 
TECHNICAL EDUCATION 
TRAINING TO EMPLOYMENT 



1. Percent of former 1 * FS-19 
postsecondary voca- « 
t ional- 1 echhical 
education students 
employed 



1. Relatedness of stu- E-10; FS-22,23 
debt's vocational- 
technical education 
training to employ- 



ment 

4 



a Abbreviations used in identifying mail questionnaires (mail questionnaires 
are provided in Appendix B): 

A - Advisory Committee Member Questionnaire 

C - GuiddPR Counselor Questionnaire ^ 

CS - Current Vocational-Technical Education Student Questionnaire 

D - Dean/Director Questionnaire 

E - Employer Questionnaire 

FS - Former Vocational-Technical Education Student Questionnaire 

P - School Principal 'Questionnaire 

J - Job Placement Specialist Questionnaire 

T - Vocational-Technical Teacher Questionnaire 

t 
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...♦in measuring most concepts in the social ' 
sciences it. is impossible to sample content. 
Rather, one formulates a set of items that is * 
intended to reflect the cpntent of a given 
theoretical concept. . Without * a. random sampl- 
ing of content; however, it is impossible to 
insureL_£>f£ representativeness ,of the p^.rticu- 1 
lar items (p. 22) . * 

Moreover, in content validity^ as Cronhach Vftd Meehl (1955) 
observe, the "acceptance- of tl>e universe of content as defining 
the variable to be measureck^is essential * (p. 28*2)., * Further they 
add: ' . s 

to 

However easy this may be to achieve with re- 
oard to reading and arithmetic tests it has 
proved to be exceedingly difficult with respect 
.to measures of th? more abstract phenomena that 
tend to characterize the social sciences (p. 282). - 

Additionally, Nunnally (1967) states that, "Inevitably * - 
content validity rests mainly on appeals to reason regarding -the 
adequacy with which the content has b£en qast in the form of test 
items" (p. 93). In summary, in the deve lopment, of the 
questionnaires the reviews of individuals' knowledgeable in the. 
substantive areas was the primary method for Addressing the 
validity of the questionnaires used in > ti)is study, along with th*_ 
examination of information from the literature review. 

The third phase of the instrument development process in- 
volved the pilot testing of the questionnaires. Questionnaires 
for each respondent group were piloted with less than nine in- 
dividuals (federal government requirement) representative of each 
oroup. The results of the pilot test were used to revise the 
questionnaires and to /*ssi&t in determining the time required to 
complete the questionnaires. Prior to adoption of: the finalized 
questionnaires, reviews were made by nonproject staff from the 
National Center and reviewers from outside the National Center . 

% 

The fourth and final phase of the instrument development 
involved submitting the questionnaires to the Federal Education 
Data Acquisition Committee (FFDAC) for official government ap- 
proval. The instruments were approved by FEDAC and assigned 
FFDAC Number S 209 with an expiration date of October 1981. 

After the questionnaires were approved by FEDAC, they were 
considered ready for mailinq to potential respondents. 

Data collection . The first mailinq of the questionnaires to 
respondent qroups contained a cover letter, the questionnaire, r 
and a stamped, self-addressed return envelope* A , project sta^fc 
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member carefully monitored the questionnaire returns and checked 
off each respondent's individual code number. Four weeks later a 
second mailing was sent to the nonrespondents . This mailing con- 
tained a cdver letter, the questionnaire, and a stamped, self- 
addressed retur" envelope. 

Data handling and storage . Coding of variables such as oc- 
cupation was done manually. One project staff member v-^s assign- 
ed the task of coding occupations using^ the Dictionary of Occupa - 
tional Titles coding scheme* Two-digit codes were used for this 
purpo&e. Interrater reliability checks were made by usirtg other 
project staff members as coders and « comparisons 'were made with 
sufficient evidence to support the reliability of the coding 
scheme. , * 

0 Editing . Compilation of. all data required a number of edit- 
irfg procedures. Occasionally, respondents would write in unrela- 
ted comments, which, upon preliminary screening were eliminated 
from the data file. Fortunately, these were very few in number. 
A prdjed^ staff member responsible for the preparation of the re- 
turned questionnaire for keypunching visually examined the 
questionnaire to address concerns of reliability and validity of 
the data. Coding checks were made visually. After keypunching 
from the questionnaire to computer cards was completed, another 
check waa made to verify the keypunching process. * 

Another editing phase used to ensure the accuracy of the data 
was «the development of a computer program used to identify any 
inaccurately punched data. The program was developed for editing 
purposes by checking the values of the computer tape to assure 
they were legitimate values., For example, when certain questions 
required a Likert scale rating of 1 to 5/ the legitimate codes of 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5 were tested for by the editing* program.. Other 
codes such as 6, 8, 0, A, C, and so forth, were noted On a 
printout so that proper corrections could be made. 

In summary, the editing procedures were included to address 
concerns % for the reliability ^and validity of the dat$ from the 
usable questionnaires, 

Data storage and analysis procedures . The data were stctored 
on computer tape to facilitate data analysis requirements. Every 
attempt was made to safeguard the loss of data and the confiden- 
tiality of the 'data set. This was addressed by limiting the work 
with the tapes to the computer and project staff personnel. To 
safeguard the ldss of the data, duplicate tapes and punched card 
decks were maintained in a restricted storage area. 

The 'data analysis was conducted by the researchers using The 
Ohio State University's computer facilities.^ The primary system 
of computer programs used *for the analysis of data was the Sta- 
tistical Package for the Social Sciences (SPSS). This package is 



defined as a system which provides the user with a comprehensive 
"4 set of procedures for data transformation &nd file manipulation, 
and offars a large number of statistical routines ccpmmonly used 
in the social sciences • 

Arrangements for confide ntiali ty of data * The project staff 
followed a number of procedures to ensure confidentiality for re- 
spondents, and to ensure that no unauthorized use was made of th<* 
collected information. Specifically, the following steps were 
* taken to addyess this vital part of the study. First, the re- 

spondent's nfcme did not appear on the data collection instrument. 
Rather ,^^Sepa rate code was assigned for the identification of* 
the ' following pieces of information: 

o State ir ich the respondent resided/worked 

» , ^o Questionnaire type (e.g., was respondent a vocational- 

technical education teacher, a former student, etc.) 



Postsecpndary institution district in which respondent 
resided or worked 

A Postsecondary institution in which respondent worked or 
part iciptated in curricular activities 

Identification code of respondent for mail purposes 
and follow-up mailing purposes 

Second, safeguard procedures involved processing the data at 
the National Center by project staff members. For the third 
procedure, only one person was responsible for the maintenance of 
a master list of respondents' names and addresses. All master 
lists were destroyed following the completion of data collection 
The fourth safeguard procedure involved the destroying or secur- 
ing of all completed questionnaires upon completion of the pro- 
ject and sponsor approval. Further, the conduct of tjiis study 
did no£ constitute a system of records as defined under the 
Family Education Rights and Privacy Act (P.L. 93-380) and the 
Privacy Act (P.L. 93-579). There were no "sensitive" questions 
in the questionnaires. However, there was a section on "back- 
ground information". These questions requested information from 
certain respondent groups on factors such* as age, education 
aattainment , and work experiences. A number of previous studies 
relating to employment of youth reveal that background 
information is a significant factor. Moreover, these were 
considered essential, it^ms^of background information to aid in 
assessing the contextual characteristics of study respondents' 
roles in tSe~ vocational-technical education program. No 
respondents' names nor their respective agency affiliation were 
, reported. Ri pondents were not forced to answer the questions if 
they 3ipl not desire to do so. Therefore, no confidentiality 
problems were presented by the inclusion of these items. 
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Finally, the study complies with the Freedom of Information Act 
(P. L. 89-554) within the limits of confidentiality noted above. 
Data in aggregatPd form will be made available in accordance with 
the Freedom of Information Act. 

Data analysis procedures . As discussed previously, the unit 
of analysis was the post seconda ry institution. The rationale for 
using the postsecondary institution as the unit of analyses was 
based on the fact that the individual postsecondary institutions 
Could provide only an average job placement rate for their 
respective postsecondary institution. Therefore, for each 
independent variable used in the analysis of the mail 
questionnaire data set, a mean was calculated based upon the 
responses of the Various groups comprising the sample of each 
postsecondary institution. The limitations of the \ise of 
aggregate data havp been well documented under the concept of 
"ecological fallacy". Robinson (195D) cautions the researcher 
regarding the interpretation of individual-level variables based 
on the analyses of data aggregated by geographical or other i 
units. ^Moreover, Borgatta and Jackson (1980) indicate that this 
interpretation leads to the assumption that because the use of - 
aggregated data could be misleading at the individual level, 
every such interpretation of the analysis. of aggregate data had 
to be incorrect. However, they state that, while always suspect, 
aggregate data can possibly suggest findings that exist at the 
individual level. In addition, Borgatta ^nd Jackson state that 
a particular brand of reductionism is required to attribute some 
characteristics associated with geographical and other aggrega-? 
tion limits to individuals. In this project, the interpretation 
of this reductionism was approached by using the four study 
methods,: review of literature, analysis of existing data bases, 
case studies, and mail questionnaires. Guided by the study 
objectives und the resulting research questions (refer to chapter 
1), simple descriptive statistics were prepared for describing 
the characteristics of the respondent groups and the variables 
under study. Moreover, to show simple relationships between two 
variables a two-variable frequency table or cross-tabulation was 
developed. Initially,^ these tables were developed to provide a 
basis for testing or presenting assumptions about variable 
relationships. 

Measures of association were used to analyze certain vari- 
ables. Zero-order correlations were used to define the degree of 
relationship. Also, the scattergram technique was used to provide 
a definition of the relationship as linear o# curvilinear, along 
with the degree of association between the two variables. 

To slow the joint or cumulative affect of two or more ex- 
planatory variables on the dependent variable, rate of job place- 
ment in /elated field of training, multiple regression analysis 
(MRA) afd discriminant analysis (DA) were used. These techniques 
were used as descriptive tools in an exploratory mode to provide 
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definitions of potential hypotheses for fut^ire^tudy on the 
separate and combined influence of the , explanatory variables. 
Stepwise prbcedures; wh ich contained only those independent 
variables that made | a significant contribution to explaining the 
variable were used ^.n both the MRA and DA procedures. 

Multiple linea^ regression was selected as a method of an- ■ 
alysis to identify the best sets of independent variables that 
could be used to explain the variance in the dependent variable 
(the rate of job placement in related field). The multiple re- 
gression model focussing on the job placement in related field was 
the general form: 

y x = a + b x xi + b 2 x 2 b m x n + e /I 

where' Y is the dependent variable representing the percentage of 
former vocational-technical education students who completed 
their vocat ional-technical^education program and were employed in 
a jobv related to their training (former students/ class of 1978- 
79); xi through x n are independent variables representing 
categories of variables including: (1) background , information on 
the respondents, {2\ information about the job placement process, 
(3) information about the instructional process, and (4) opinions 
about vocational education. 

In this regression analysis, the independent variables 
were introduced into the equation by a forward (stepwise) 
inclusion method only if they met certain statistical criteria. 
The order of inclusion was determined by the zero-order 
correlations with the dependent variable, the degree of 
association with the dependent variable determined in the 
analysis of the other data bases, and the importance of the 
educational variables relating to whether the pos tsecondary 
institution could influence or control the particular variable. 
, The central determination of influence or control was made by 
'consulting with various groups and by using information from the 
review of literature by the project staff. (Refer to Appendix A 
for a list of persons from which information was obtained.) 

Separate regression analyses were done for the following re- 
spondent groups: 



1. - Directors^ teachers, counselors, and job placement 

specialists ( school personnel) 

2. Current ^tud^ts 

3. Former students 

4. Vocational education adviso\y committee members 

5. Employers o( former students 
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Discriminant analysis was used as a statis^ical technique 
for studying the differences between the high placement sites 
.(sixteen) and the low placement sites (fifteen) with respect to 
several variables simultaneously. For the purposes of this ex- 
ploratory study, attempts were made to determine how well certain 
variables discriminate between the high placement* postsecondary 
institutions and ,Low placement postsecondary institutions and 
which variables are the most powerful discriminators. 

The designation Qf high and low labor demand areas was tiased 
on the Federal and individual state departments of labor 
estimates of the 197M annual ayerage adjusted civilian labor 
force 'unemployment rate for the particular labor market area in 
. which the postsecondary institution existed. 

The iteration or data reduction techniques discussed earlier 
/include a heuristic framework, a review of literature, discus- 
' sions with a group of consultants familiar with the school-to- 
work transition, preliminary analysis' of data using correlati ~al 
techniques on existing data based, and information obtained from 
the case studies. The analysis of those data provided the basis 
for the design of the discriminant analysis study. 

Klecka (1980) states that the mathematical objective of dis- 
criminant analysis is to weight and linearly combine the discrim- 
inating variable? in some manner so that groups are forced to be 
as statistically distinct as possible. The major mathematical 
, assumptions' for the use of discriminant analysis are that dis- 
criminating variables have multivariate normal. distribution and 
that they have equal variance-covariance matrices within each 
group. Moreover, the assumptions required of discriminant func- 
tion analysis are similar to multiple regression. 

One of the regression ^nd discriminant analysis assumptions 
focuses on the requirement for the absence of perfect multicol- 
linearity. High mult icollinearity ( . 8 or larger), can create 
serious estimation problems because, according to Lewis-Beck 
(1980), it produces large variances for the slope estimates and, 
^consequently, large standard errors. Zero-order correlations 
among -all variables used in the discriminant and regression 
analyses were computed. Examination of the intercorrelat ions 
showed that they ranged from .80 to -.60 (current students); .89 
to -.66 (former students)? .91 t9 -.6j (current and former 
students); .74 to -.83 (school personnel); .56 to -.61 
(employers); .89 to -. 88 .( teachers ) ; and .86 to -.68 (employers 
and advisory council members). Lewis-Beck (1980) indicates that 
while this approaeh is suggestive, a preferred approach is to 
regress each independent variable on all the other independent 
variables, and when any of the R2 values from the equation is 
near 1.0, there is high multicol linearity . 
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Where multicollincarity was extreme, the independent vari- 
ables in question were examined for their relationship with the 
dependent variable. In each case where- the independent vari- 
able was'the nonsignificant ,- that variable was excluded from 
further analysis. ^ 

* The standardized Beta represents the amount of units of 
the independent variable which are uniquely associated with the 
percentage of joD placement/ in related field of training with the 
effect of all of the othe£ independent variables partialled out. 
Because the measurement units of various independent variables in 
a number of Gases were not comparable, standardized or Beta 
coefficients were used. Moreover, Ezekiel and Fox (1967) state 
that for comparisons between problems where the standard 
deviations are much different, the Beta coefficient may have 
value. 

The significance of the Beta was tested with an F statistic 
which generally should be at least four. . Bowen and Weisberg 
(1980) state that this rule of thumb ia actually very close for 
Regressions with at least sixty aases. They add that if a 
coefficient is not significantly different from zero, then that 
variable can safely be dropped from the regression. 

Multiple regression analysis is based on minimizing the sum 
of squares within any one group, whereas discriminant function 
analysis is based on minimizing the ratio or sum of squares be- 
tween groups to sum of squares within groups. Klecka (1980) ex- 
plains further the similarities and differences between multiple 
regression and discriminant auialysj.s. Fie states that if a re- 
search situation defines the group categories as dependent upon 
the discriminating variables, then thav situation is analogous to 
multiple regression. In discriminant analysis the groups are not 
defined as either the dependent or independent variable, and the 
same applies to the discriminating variables. t 

In the presentation of discriminant' analysis by respondent 
groups in Chapter 3 attention is focused o.n the contributions of 
the individual variables to describe the relative importance of a 
variable in determining the discriminant score. Because /there is 
variation in the scaling of variables; the standardized 
coefficients were examined. Simply put, the magnitude of the 
standardized coefficients was examined, ignoring the sign, to 
determine the variables 1 absolute contribution in discriminating 
between the high and low placement sites. Another statistic to 
be presented will be the eigenvalue. Klecka (1980) states, that 
the size of the eigenvalue is related to the discr imi nt ing power 
of that function; that is, the larger the eigenvalue, the greater 
the discrimination. The canonical correlation, which is used in 
judging the s'ubstantive utility of the discriminant function is 
also presented in Chapter 3. h high coefficient indicates that a 
strong relationship exists between the groups and the 
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discriminant 'function. If -the high and low placement groups are 
not different on the variables being analyzed, then the 
correlation will be low, because one cannot ^create discrimination 
e when none exists. The fourth statistic is the overall Wilkes 
Lambda. Wilkes Lambda is a multivariate measure of group 
differences over 'the discriminating variables. The values of 
Lambda which are n6ar zero denote high discrimination. The final 
measure to be presented is the classification function, ,in which 
the discriminating) variables are used to predict the group to 
which a case most likely belongs. Howeper, since we are dealing 
only with the high and low placement groups, we can expect* 50 
percent of the predictions to be correctly classified by chance 
alone. Klecka recommends that a proportional reduction in error 
statistic, tau , be used to give a standardized measure ofs 
improvement irrespective of the number of groups: 

n c " jLL .Pi n i 



i=l 



tau - 



n * - > Pi n i 
i=l 

n c = number of ca^es correctly classified. 
Pi - prior probability of group membership . 
n. = total numb'et of cases classified " 

A number of assumptions are identified when using discrimin- 
ant functioi analysis. Assumptions identified by Klecka (^980) 
include the following.: % 

o Two or more groups 

o At least two cases per group 

o Any number of discriminatory variables, provided that they 
are less than the total number of cases minus two 
discriminating variables measured' at the interval level. 

o No discriminating variable may b,e d linear combination of 
other discriminating variables. 

o The covariance matrices for each group, must be (approximate- 
ly) equal, unless special formulas are used. Each group 
has been drawn from a population with a multivariate 
normal distribution on the discriminating variables. 

Klecka states that the requirements for multivariate normal dis- 
tribution on the discriminating variables and equal xjroyp covar- 
iance matrices are the most difficult' assumptions to\atisfy. 
However, he cites Lachenbruch (197 5) as having shown that 
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discriminant analysis is a rather robust technique which can 
tolerate some deviation from the multivarate distribution arid 
equal group covariances assumptions. 

Summary . This study involved the use of three research 
approaches: (1) literature reviews, (2) case studies, and (3) 
mail questionnaires. These approaches were chosen in order to 
produce a mixture of qualitative and quantitative data. The use 
of multiple .data sets provided an opportunity for checking the 
reliability of the findings from the three approaches. Data 
patterns which emefged from more than orie of the study approaches 
were presented to provide more, reliable information. 

The. sets of quantitative and Qualitative data used^ for the 
analysis wer.e as follows: 

1. Review of literature relevant to the placement of 
former post secondary vocationa 1-technical education 
students in jobs related to their training. 

2. Case studies conducted by two researchers for two weeks 
at four sites in four states. Data were collected from 
documents, observations, and in-depth interviews w#th 
administrators, vocational-technical education teachers, 
jo£> placement specialists! guidance counselors, employ- 
ers; advisory council members, current students former 
students, and key^ community members. W 

3. Mail questionnaires received from respondents at tltirty- 
one sites in the same four states. The respondents w6re 
vocatioaal- technical education directors/deans , 
vocational-technical education teachers, job placement 
specialists, guidance counselors, employe rk, adyisory 
committee memberfe, current students, and former 
students. ' 

Factors appearing to relate to high or low job placement 
from each set of data were incorporated in the report. These 
sets of data initially were analyzed independently to identify 
factors relevant to the job placement, of former post secondary 
vocational-technical education students. When c^de^analy zed the 
findings from the three data sets did not always concur. These 
discrepancies are indicated in the report. 

For vocational-technical education, this report represents a 
bold and somewhat nontraditional approach to data exploration and 
analysis. For the most part, vocational-technical education re- 
searchers and evaluators have relied upon the rationalistic para- 
digm to provide the basis for the inquiry mode. In this study, 
the data from the mail questionnaires and from the analysis of 
the existing data is representative of inquiry based on the 
rationalistic paradigm and the data collected in the case studies- 
is representative of inquiry based on the naturalistic paradigm. 

3B 
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Numerous writers, including Pillemar and Light (1980) have 
noted that qualitative information enables the researcher to pro- 
vide a thickness and richness of description that is nearly 
impossible to capture' using only quantitative information. The 
case studies conducted as a part of this project have contributed 
to the .depth of understanding of the factors relative to the 
placement of farmer students in jobs related to their training. 

It A was obvidus 'from the framework guiding the study that the 
number of factors affecting job placement could be limit les£. It 
was also readily apparent that vocational-technical educators can 
have very limited to no control over many of the factors 
affecting job placement in the labor market. Most of the study 
effort was concentrated on factors the National Center staff 
believed could be manipulated by vocational-technical educators. 
The primary focus for the data analysis was determining the * 
relationship of these factors to job placement rates and the 
cc parison of high job placement sites with low job placement 
si as. Minor data analysis was conducted by using the sampling 
sti ^tif ication variables of labor market demand or community 
type. , J 



Samp ling Plan 

A nonprobability sampling design was used in this study. 
The major disadvantage of this design is ,that no valid estimate 
of the risks of error can be obtained (Blalock, 1979). However, 
because this was an exploratory study in which the main goal was 
to obtain valuable insights that ultimately may lead to testable 
hyptotheses, the nonprobability sampling design was deemed 
appropriate (Blalock, 1979; Ackoff, 1962, and Kish, 1965). 

The first stage of sampling involved the initial selection 
of states to participate in the study. Judgment sampling was 
used to select four states to be included in the study. The 
criteria used in this selection process included the following: 

1. The presence of an operating management 
information system in the state 

2. The willingness of states to parti-cipate in 
the study 

'3. A geographic distribution of states 

4. A strong statewide commitment for providing 
postsecondary vocational-technical education 
programs 
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5. Consideration of ptoject. constraints such as 
level of funds, staff, and time 

Based on these criteria, four states were selected and sub- 
sequently agreed to participate in the study. All individuals 
contacted were promised confidentiality regarding thfe identifi- 
cation of their names and the uames of their participating state, 
postsecondary institution, and individual respondents at all 
sites. 

The second sampling stage involved the selection of 
postsecondary institutions to serve as sites for the mail 
questionnaire part of the study. The population from which 
institutions were selected to participate was composed of 
postsecondary institutions of f ering vocational-technical 
education programs in at least five different occupational fields 
as defined by the six-digit USED code number. This criterion 
was based upon the definition of vocational^educat ion used inc 
P.L. 94-482, Section 195. 

Tfye postsecondary institutions in each state were then 
stratified on the'basis of two major variables: 

1. Average job placement rate of the postsecond- 
ary institution (high or low). By establish- 
ing a median split of existing job placement 
rates by State, "high" placement sites. and 
"low" placement sites were identified* The 
job placement rate was obtained from the 
individual state or local management informa- 
tion system records for the school year 
1978-79. 

2. La^or market demand (high or low). High 
labor market deitiand was defined as having un- 
employment rates of 5.9 percent and below. 
Low labor market demand was defined as having 
unemployment rates of 6.0 percent and above. 
These data were obtained from records of "the 
U.S. Department of Labor and the respective 

^ labor statistics office in each state (annual 

average 1979 unemployment rate) . The 
classification scheme, shown figure 2.4, was 
adapted from the U.S. Department/ of Labor's 
/ classification system fo* Labor supply. 
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* FIGURE 2.4 
MARKET DEMAND CLASSIFICATION 



Labor Market Labor 
Demand Supply 
Designation Category 



Description 



Unemployment 
Rate* 

9 



High 


Group 


A 


Overall labor shortage 


>1.5% 


High 


Group 


B 


Low unemployment 


1.5% 


to 


2.9% 


High 


Group 


C 


Moderate unemployment 


3.0% 


to 


5.9% 1 


Low 


Gt oup 


D 


Substantial unemployment 


6.0% 


to 


8.9% 


Low 


Group 


E 


Substantial unemployment 


9.0% 


to 


11.9% 


Low 


Group 


F 


Substantial unemployment 


12.0% 


or 


more 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Labor # Area Trends in Employment 
and Unemployment . , July-December, 1979, pp. 30-31. 



Ratio of unemployment to a 



< U.U1 

anea 1 



s total labor force. 



The combination of two levels of labor market demand (high, 
low), and two levels of job placement rates (hi#h, low) resulted, 
in a 2 x 2 design with four cells as shown in figure 2.5. The 
stratification was done in order to ensure that communities of 
differing sizes having different labor market demands would be 
included in the study. In addition, stratification allowed the 
researchers to explore job placement in specific subdomains of 
the population of postsecondary institutions, for example, among 
those postsecondary institutions in metropolitan areas having low 
labor demand^ 
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FIGURE 2.5 

POSTSECONDARY INSTITUTION SELECTION MATRIX 



JOB PLACEMENT IN 



LABOR 

MARKET 

DEMAND 





RELATED 


FIELD 




High 


Low 


High 


8 # PSIs 


*8PSIs 


Lbw 


8 PSIs 


\ 

TPS Is* 

1 



* One site from the original , sample withdrew from the study. 

The third stage of sampling involved the identification of 
sites for the questionnaire phase of the study. Thirty-two • 
postsecondary institutions were ran^mly selected* to serve as 
questionnaire sites. Because of the ^ontraints of time and 
money, the number of postsecondary institutions was limited to 
"thirty-two* To ensure representation in all cells of the matrix, 
a r requirement Of randomly selecting eight postsecondary 
institutions pfer cell was made. Ultimately, thirty-one dlj the? 
thi rty-two selected sites agreed to participate in the mail 
questionnaire phase of the study. The one nonparticipating site 
had ^originally agreed to participate in the study, but then 
withdraw. When the pne site withdrew, insufficient time remained 
in 'the study to select an additional site. 

The fourth sampling stage consisted of selecting the 
individuals^ to receive the mail questionnaires. Based upon the 
reviewer th\ literature and meetings with external ptoject con- 
sultants ( seej Appendix A for a list of consultants), eight groups 
of j^spondentjs were identified: postsedondary vocational- 
technical education deans/directors, postsecondary vocational- 
technical education teachers, postsecondary guidance counselors, 
postsecondary job placement specialists, advisory committee 
members, employers, current vocational-technical education 
students, and former vocational-technical education students. 
These respondent groups were chosen because each is directly 
involved in the job placement of vocational- education students. 

Because five of these- groups were relatively small in size , 
all of their members were included in the survey. These five 
groups were: vocational-technical education deans or directors, 
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teachers, counselors, job placement specialists, and advisory 
committee members. Due to the larger size of the regaining three 
groups (employers, current students, and former students) random 
sampling was required. Current and former students were systema- 
tically sampled from enrollment lists provided by the postsecond- 
ary institutions' student accounting systems for the school years 
1979-1980 and 1978-1979 respectively. The .sample of employers 
was randomly selected from lists of employers provided by the 
post secondary institutions. The employers .on the lists were 
known to have hited former vocational-technical education 
"studtents. 



For the case study phase of the project, one institution was/ 
selected' in each of the fou¥ states. These selections were based 
on the judgment of the study staff working with state liaison 
personnel. The case study sites represented high and low job 
placement sites. Two of the study sites were very large and 
complex institutions. One of the institutions was located in the 
inner city. One institution was located in a small rural 
setting. Three of the institutions were community colleges and , 
one was a postsecondary vocational-technical school. y 
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CHAPTER III 
FINDING^ 



In this chapter information will be presented about the 

l^?Xn;ifn S Af t f e K reSP ° n 2 e ? tS ' and thG findin ^ concerning the re 
lationship of labor market, community, and education factors to 
the placement of former postsecondary students in jobs related t 

M^Vf°^ tl0 K al : teChniCai educafc i°n experiences. The major por 
ticjn of the chapter is organized by issue areas or themes that 
were identified initially or that emerged during, the study. Dup 
to the unique characteristics of each state, and the extreme 

wf^f ii ty ° f placement rates a .^ong the states, information 
within the issue areas or themes is presented by states^ 

r^tll'l the 5°^ StateS Were a 99 rec J a ted for the correlational 
regression and discriminant analysis. Due to, the length and 
complexity of some tables, all tables -are* located in the 



appendices . 

Information Abou t Study Sites 

f«,,r SiiS' 0fte P° stsecondar y institutions (site^ locateXin 
four states were represented in the mail questionnaire pari of 
the.study. One of the sites in each state served in\ a dual role 
as a case study .site as well as a mail questionnaire-site. Pro- 
cedures used to select the sites were described inTchapter 2. 

Job Placemen t Rates J 
— r 

The dependent variable for the study was the percentage of 
SiiS®? i!52 °°^ ted their vocational-technical education pro- 
gram in 1979, who were known to be available for work 'and were 
placed in full-time, training-related jobs within six months 
after leaving the program. As shown by the data in table 1. the 
range and median of placement rates differed for each state In 
this study the rates were considered for area postsecondary* 
technical schools in State A a/id for community colleges with 
vocational- technical education programs in States B, C,«and D. 

-. ' In State A, the placement rates for the Area technical 
schools ranged from 89 to .100 percent, with a median of 96 per- 
cent. The job placement rates for the eight area technical 
schools participating in the 'study ranged from 90 to 99 percent 
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♦Five of the schools with 96, and above percent placement rates ^ 
were high placement sites whereas the three schools with less 
than 96- percent were low placement sites. The case study site in 
State A had a placement- irate above the median and was considered 
a high placement site. , 

• The fifty-one community .colleges in State o reported a range 
pf placement rates from 56 to~94 percent. The median was 83 
percent. The range of placement rates for .the eight mail 
questionnaire sites was 80 to 92 percent. Three of the colleges 
were high placemehfc-^sites whereas five were low placement sites. 
The case study site ih. State B had a placement rate below the 
median and was considered a low placement site. 

r In State C the median was 68 percent for the i02 community 
colleges with a range of placement rates from 33 to 100 percent. 
The range of " placement 'rates' for the eight mail questionnaire 
sites was' 44 to 95 percent. With a placement rate of 68 percent, 
the /base study site in this state was a high placement site. 

\"The median placement rate in State D was 55 percent for the 
sixteen community colleges. The placement rates ranged from 20 
to 7 5 percent. The range of placement rates for the seven mail 
questionnaire sites was 42 to 73 percen^tl Five of the seven col- 
leges participating in the study wer^lftigh placement sites 
whereas .two were low placement sites. The case study site was 
classififed as* ajhigh placement site. 

.The postsecondary^ intitutions' placement rates collected for 
tt\e study had been officially reported to the four respective 
statQ'a^ncies. At the case study sites, however, the placement 
rates were not 5 readily known by the majority of school staff 
interviewed. At the case study site in State C for exajnple, 
neither the job placement specialist nor the academic dean would 
Estimate the rate of job placement. They .explained that the 
range of rates varied widely among the twenty-eight day and 
twenty-five evening vocational-technical education programs. 
^ They believed, as did 'other staff interviewed, that the reported 
rates exceeded the actual rates. The director of vocational 
training for the area community colleges which included the case 
siudy site in St^ate ,C said, "When we need to report placement, 
information we tiire an official guesser to complete the reports." 
Jnterviewees at the other case study sites believed that reported, 
'job placement rates were representative of job placement in their 
schools -and were as accurate as possible given the varied student 
populations and current follow-up systems. 

The follow-up system developed in State B was used at that 
state's -case study site to provide detailed information about job 
placement. School staff interviewed at that site appeared satis- 
fied that the ]ob placement rates were realistic, reflecting the 
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information they received through informal channels. Not- 
withstanding the alleged accuracy or inaccuracy, the officially 
reported placement rates were determined to be the best sou' cts 
available for this study. V 

Postsecoti4arv Institu t ion Characteristics 

Tah l? 2 displays the 1979 enrollments of the schools in the 
study. the enrollment figures for the community colleges (States 
'B,C, and D) include all- students, including vocational-technical, 
academic, and continuing education students. The number of stu- 
dents at the case study community colleges enrolled in voca- 
tional-technical education courses are shown in the last 
, column of table 2. 

•As the data in table 2 show, part-time enrollments exceeded 
full-time enrollments at nearly all the community colleges in the 
study. The vocational-technical education school enrollments 
ranged from 146 to 2,353 full-time students in State A, with 
1,774 students at the case study site. In State B the range was 
from 194 to 7,893 total full-time students in the community 
colleges. There were e,600 full-time and part-time students 
enrolled in vocational-technical education programs at the case 
study site, which had a total enrollment of 20,764. In State C 
the enrollments ranged from 637 to 6,519 full-time students and 
from 947 to 16,333 part time students. At the case study site 
there were 555 full-time students and 623 students in night 
programs in vocational-technical education programs. The 
enrollment range in State D, was 1,123 to 2,504 full-time and 
1,128 to 4,345 part-time students. At the case study site there 
were 258 fulltime and part-time students enrolled in 
vocational-technical education programs. 

The case studies provided additional descriptive information 
about four postsecondary institutions and the; vocational- 
technical education programs. Various characteristics of the 
four case study institutions are presented in table 3. As 
indicated in table 3, the four case study sites differed in the 
type of settings, number of students enrolled, and vocational- 
technical education programs c'fered. The education programs at 
casi sites A and D were housed in single buildings that contained 
all of the services and programs offered by, the school. Although 
all of the programs at case site A were Vocational-technical, 
many of the vocational-technical programs at case site D were 
considered transfer "career" courses. At both case sites B and 
C, th<* vocational-technidal programs were increasing in number 
and enrollments, and were housed in at least two buildings on a 
multibuilding campus. Case sice C had a very compact, inner-city 
setting, with numerous building levels along with connecting 
ramps for the physically handicapped. Case site B had an open, 
spacious campu-s, typical of a four-year college environment. 
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In State C v the case study community college was located in 
downtown area of a major metropolitan, city. The college was 
one of several in the local community college district, which was 
organized as a single administrative unit. Admission was open to 
-state residents who were 'high school graduates, holders of 
certificates of proficiency from an accredited high school, or 
transfer students from accredited postsecondary institutions. 
The student body was 53 percent white, 27 percent black, 13 per- 
cent Hispanic, and 7 percent other ethnic groups. 

Case site D had open admissions to all state residents with 
a high school diploma or recognized equivalent. The student body 
was virtually all white with 60 percent female. Counselors said 
that "it has been regarded as a good 'transfer school." A follow- 
up of the mid-1970s students indicated that 63 percent ultimate- 
ly received baccalaureate' degrees, mostly from the numerous 
four-year institutions nearby. Former and current students 
viewed their education as an opportunity to explore careers. An 
administrator said that "we feel one of our biggest jobs is to 
offer retraining for ]obs as needs change in this area. 1 
According to the college catalog, the career programs are 
designed to prepare students for employment in a variety of 
occupational fields and in some cases, to provide the foundation 
for transfer to a four-year baccalaureate program. 



lopulatibn Characteristics 

Information was collected to describe the population in the 
communities in which the thirty-one postsecondary institutions 
were located. Data were collected about the population for the 
counties in which the institutions were located. Additional in- 
formation was collected regarding the community sites of the four 
case study institutions. 

Table 4 displays the 1970 and 1980 population, and the per- 
centage of change in that decade. In three of the states (States 
B, C, and D) there was a greater increase ih population during 
the 1970s at the low ]ob placement sites than at the high job 
placement sites. In State A, there was a lower average increase 
in the population at tTie high *job placement sites apd a decrease 
in population at the one low job placement site. In State D, 
three of the four high job placement communities decreased in 
population. It appeared that the trend was for more population 
growth in low job placement communities than in high job 
placement conmunities* 

The distribution by ethnic origin of the population in the 
study site counties is displayed in table 5. There did not ap- 
pear to be any relationship between the percentage of minorities 
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in the population and the rate of job placement. At a number of 
sites in States B and C, a high percentage of the population was 
of Spanish origin. It was somewhat discernible that at least two 
sites (numbers 9 and 13) in the study had a "majori ty-minori ty"y/ 
population. One site (number 2) in State A had a sizeable 
percentage (13 percent) of American Indians although at the 
remaining sites at least 94 percent of the population was white. 
At nine sites instates B, C, and D, the range in Black percent 
of the population was 11 percent to 22 percent of the total 
population . 

A closer examination of the population characteristics of 
the case study sites shows approximately 98 percent of the 
population was white at case study site A (State A, 6). 
Interviewees described the population as strongly believing in 
the protestant work ethic. Interviewees also* felt that the 
population was supportive of vocational-technical education, 
viewing it as providing opportunities for their children and 
fostering economic growth. Pos tsecondary vocational-technical 
education had a strong position in the community, due in part to 
the involvement of vocational educators in community activities 
and in the involvement of the public with the schools through 
advisory committees . 

In State B the population of the case study site was 52 
percent Hispanic and 39 percent white, with 8 percent black. 
There were indications of ,past and current tensions between che 
whites and Hispanics. Although historically whites dominated in 
positions of power and control in tae city, more Hispanics had 
been assuming key positions in recent years. Blacks appeared to 
be discriminated against by both groups. A few months prior to 
the case-study, a Hispanic businessman was elected chairperson of 
the board of trustees of the district community college. This 
shift in the balance of power caused concern and speculation in 
the community about the forthcoming policies and governance of 
the schools. The .majority of the enrollment at the site school 
was Hispanic whereas the other school in the community college 
district had a 30 percent enrollment if blacks. 

The census data showed that 15 percent of the population 
were Hispanics at the case study site in State C, but public of- 
ficials explained that the illegal alien population was consid- 
erably higher but could not be officially tabulated. Members of 
the armed forces comprised almost 14 percent of the population 
sixteen years of age and older. Although this community had 
grown very rapidly during the past two decades, the political 
conservatism had been maintained. Most: interviewees felt that 
the public was supportive of ocational-technical education, 
especially in community colleges, primarily because of concern 
about unemployment among young adults. Interviewees felt that 
the numerous pos tsecondary institutions in the community 
minimized the^economic impact of any one institution, especially 
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the study site community college that was located in the innefl: 
city. 

The population (20,000) of the rural town where the case 
study site (number 25) in State D waS located had less than 170 
minorities. The population was described by interviewees as con- 
servative yet allowing for individualistic thinking, and as hav- 
ing a wealth of well-educated people working in small businesses 
and crafts along with hill people, factory workers and farmers. 
The surrounding region was described as a student enclave due to 
the tremendous growth of four-year colleges and universities dur- 
ing the past decade. Higher education was important as a way of 
life and as, a major part of the economy. In terviewees *f elt , how- 
ever, that postsecondary vocational-technical education was not 
highly regarded despite the high work ethic of the people in the 
region. 

Economic Characteristics 

Unemployment rates are displayed for the study sites in . / 
table 6. In each state, site schools selected to participate / 
represented communities with high and low labor market demand. At 
the time of site selection in 1979, the national median rate of 
unemployment was 6.0 percent. Sites with unemployment rates of 
5.9 percent and below were designated as low unemployment rate 
sites. Sites with unemployment rates of 6.0 percent and above 
were hign unemployment rate sites. As the data in table 6 show, 
in States B, C, and D the average rates of unemployment were 
higher for low, placement site communities than for high job 
placement communities. In State A the average unemployment rate 
was slightly higher for high job placement communities. Th^re 
appeared to be a trend toward higher unemployment in low job 
placement communities across all sites. There was a vide range 
in the unemployment rates however, which indicates that the trend 
was not consistent for all thirty one sites. In State A, for 
example one low job placement site had a low unemployment rate of 
3.3 percent while at one high placement site the rate of 
unemployment was 7.5 percent. 

The data in table 7 shpw the per capita income for the 
population residing in the immediate vicinity of the school. In 
States B, C, and D, the average per capita income of high job 
placement communities was higher than the average per capita 
income in the low job placement communities. 



A naiysis of Responde nts 

A detailed explanation of the selection of the postsecondary 
institutions is provided in Chapter 2. Briefly, thirty-two 
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schools, eight in each, of four states, were initially identified 
and 'agreed to participate in the mail questionnaire phase of the 
study. One school subsequently withdrew from the study but was 
not replaced due to project administrative and resource 
constraints". 

The data in table 8 indicate the number and percent of 
questionnaires mailed and returned. Twenty-four percent (2,599) 
of the total number (10,983) of questionnaires mailed to all 
sites were returned in time for analysis • The Highest mean re- 
sponse rate was 30 percent from the state with the highest 
placement rate (State A). In all except State A there was a 
higher response rate from high placement sites than from low 
placement site$. 

A further analysis of the respondents is presented in table 
9. The response rate for all states is shown by respondent types 
in table 9. The greatest percentage of the mail questionnaires 
was sent to former and current students, with approximately 41 
percent sent to former students and 25 percent sent to current 
students. Former students returned 24 percent and current stu- 
dents returned 22 percent of the mail questionnaires. Students 
comprised almost half of the respondents (former students 24 
percent and current students 2 2 percent). Job placement special- 
ists received the smallest number of mail questionnaires (26 or 
.2 percent) with a 69 percent return rate. Deans/directors 
received 0.3 pfercent of the mail questionnaires with a 71 percent 
return rate. Approximately one-third (34 percent) of the 
vocational-technical teachers who received mail questionnaires 
(1,925) returned them, comprising 25 percent of the total 
returned from all groups. Almost half (45 percent) of the coun- 
selors who received the mail* questionnaires returned them. 
Advisory committee members and employers received 7 and 8 per- 
cents and returned 42 and 37 percents respectively to comprise a 
fourth (25 percent) of the mail questionnaires received. 

A further analysis by type of respondents is displayed in 
table 10. The information indicates how many individuals re- 
sponded at the high and low placement sites in each state. The 
number of questionnaires mailed to JLhe respondent groups depended 
upon the names drawn in the proportional sample. With the 
exception of job placement specialists, the numbers of 
respondents are representative of the sites. In State A there 
were no job placement specialists at the postsecondary 
institutions participating in the mail questionnaire. 

At the case study sites, individuals were selected for in- 
terviews primarily through the cooperation of the state and 
local school liaison persons. Additional interviewees were 
selected as project staff identified key individuals at the 
schools and in the communities throughout the site visits. In 
table 11 ab analysis of interviews held at the case study sites 
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indicates that a total of 261 individuals were interviewed. A 
number of interviewees who were contacted more than once to pro- 
vide additional information were counted once for the data dis- 
played in table 11. The largest group interviewed, site school 
staff, included deans/directors, other administrators, job place- 
ment specialists, counselors and teachers. In order to maintain 
cooperation at the case study sites the liaison persons were en- 
couraged to organize the interviews to be as unobtrusive to the 
regular school 'schedule as possible. One result of the coopera- 
tion displayed at one site in State D was the scheduling of group 
as well as individual interviews. The entire faculty of several 
departments met for group interviews. Several faculty members 
were interviewed individually as well. Similarly, students were 
scheduled for initial interviews in groups and when time 
permitted, were interviewed individually. 

In several instances interviewees represented more than one 
role and were asked to discuss opinions from their various per- 
spectives. For example, several part-time vocational-technical 
teachers were also employers or advisory council members. 
Frequently employers had been students at the postsecondary 
institutions. 



Labor Mark e t Factors 

A number of labor market factors potentially contribute to 
the job placement of postsecondary vocational-technical education 
students. The majority of the interviewees at the case study 

is emphasized that the most important factor in job placement 
was the rate of employment in the community. A frequent explana- 
tion was "if you've got jobs, you'll have high job placement." 

Closer examination of the impact of labor market demand upon 
the job placement of postsecondary vocational-technical students 
indicated that the average demand ^as not as salient as the de- 
mand for a specific type of occupation or technical skill. For 
example, whereas ac case site B employers hired all of the com- 
puter technology students available, often prior to graduation, 
at case site C computer technology graduates found they would not 
be hired without previous experience. The average unemployment 
rate was, however, lower at site C than at the tim£ of the ca«e . 
study visits at case site B. 

In a study of secondary vocational education programs there 
was a- higher rate of job placement reported for vocational pro- 
grams in communities with a greater proportion of small busi- 
nesses, (McKinney et al. 198i). This relationship did not appear 
to hold for the postsecondary site communities in the study. 

The data reported in table 12 show the relative sizes of 
businesses i n the mai 1 questionnaire site communities . There 
appeared to be no distinct trend between the rate of placement 
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and relative sizes of industries. The averages indicated that 
there was more of a tendancy for proportionately larger busirWs- 
ses at high placement sites than at* low placement sites, 

Employers who responded to the mail questionnaire indicated 
the sizes and. types of firms they represented. Table 13 providei 
an analysis of the sizes of the firms in terms of the numbers of 
employees. As the data in table 13 show, there was no consistent/ 
trend across high or low placement sites in the states. In Stat< 
A the largest group of firms had between ten and ninety-nine em-y 
ployees in both high , (41 percent) and low (33 percent) placemej 
site communities. In State B # 36 percent of the firms at high 
placement sites had 100 to 499 employees and 34 percent of the 
low placement site firms had 10 to 99 employees. In State C 
there was a greater difference between sizes of firms in high and 
low placement site communities. Approximately half (51 percent) 
of the low placement site firms had 10 to 99 employees although 
the largest group (29 percent) of firms at high placement sites 
had 1000 to 2499 employees. In State D 42 percent of the high 
placement site firms had 10 to 99 employees compared to 36 per- 
cent having 100 to 499 employees at low placement site firms. 
These d^ta indicate that the size of firms, at least in terms of 
members employed, did not appear to be associated with the job 
placement of postsecondary vocationa 1-technical education 
students. 

Employers who responded to the mail questionnaire also 
indent if ied the types of firms they represented. The data in 
table X4 show the distribution of types of firms represented by 
the respondent employers. Approximately 20 percent of the em- 
ployers in both the high and xow placement sites in State A 
indicated that they represented firms classified as service 
industries, Further, the employer respondent group indicated 
that 15 percent in the high placement sites and 13 percent in the 
low placement sites represented * manufacturing industries. Of. 
those employers in State A from retail trade industries, 15 per- 
cent were in high placement sites and 11 percent were in low 
placement sites. 

Of the employers in high placement sites in State B who 
responded to the mail questionnaire approximately 31 percent 
represented manufacturing industries. In low placement commun- 
ities approximately 19 perent of the employers were from manu- 
facturing industries. Twelve percent of the respondents repre- 
sented firms in retail trade in the low placement communities . 
This data suggest more diversity among the types of firms 
represented in the low placement communities of State B than in 
high placement communities . 

In State C the employer respondent group indicated that re- 
tail trade, services and local/state government industries each 
represented 19 percent of the firms in high placement commun- 
ities'. In comparison, 29 percent of those responding in low 
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placement communities indicated they repr esentecTT.ocal and state 
government. Twenty-six percent of the employers in low placement 
sites did not identify their rrqpective industry type. / 

In state- D 29 percent of the firms represented by the 
respondents in high, placement communities were classified as 
service industries and in low placement communities 24 percent of 
the respondents indicated that they represented manufacturing 
firms. For the high placement sites 29 percent of the 
respondents indicated that they represented other industries, and 
in the low placement sites 28 percertt of the 75 respondents 
indicated that they represented other industries. — ^ 

These results indicate a diversity of industrial types 
representing the thirty-one local public postsecondary sites. 
The crosstabular data suggest no distinctive pattern which would 
distinguish high placement sit.es from low placement sites. At 
the case- study communities more specific types of firms were 
identified. Table 15 shows the specific types of firms in the 
^communities where the four case studies were conducted. 



Community Factors 

The demographic and economic context of the study sites were 
described in previous portions of this report. The four case 
studies provided the opportunity to examine job placement in 
relation to the multitude of other phenomena in the communi- 
ties. Table 16 provides a capsule overview of the context of the 
four case study sites. 

As the information in table 16 shows, the case study sites 
Were located in diverse types of communities. Cas§ site A was 
located in a mid-sized city with an alntost predominant white pop- 
ulation. This contrasted sharply with case site B, .which was 
located in a sprawling growing city with a majority-minority pop- 
ulation. Case site, C was located in the heart of a growing city 
with a 21 percent minority population along with uncounted 
numbers of illegal aliens. Case site D was located in a small, 
somewhat isolated town with less than 200 minorities. The 
minorities accounted for approximately 1 percnt of the population 
in case site D. This town, however, was the largest in the 
county and served 'as the county seat. 

The interviews in case sites A and D viewed postsecondary 
vocational education as an integral and vital component of 
economic development of the communities. At case site B, the 
director of vocational-technical education was an active member 
of a well-organized and powerful economic development committee 
composed of community leaders. 
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In each case site the postsecondary institution occupied a 
unique position in its community relative to the other opportuni- 
ties for postsecondary education. In sites A and D case site 
institutions were the only two-year public postsecondary insti- 
tutions located in the respective communities. However, there 
were two or more four-year institutions located in or near the 
postsecondary institutions. In those communities (case sites B, 
C, and D) where many postsecondary ^education choices existed, the 
case study site postsecondary institution did not appear to be as 
important as in the communities with far fewer opportunities . Of 
the four case study sites, case site C had the greatest number 
and most diverse types of public postsecondary institutions in 
the immediate region. Although there was considerable economic 
development activity, the key officials in the city did not 
actively involve school personnel in case site C. Employers and 
others not directly associated with case site C pointed out that 
it was only one of many other public and private postsecondary 
institutions in the city. Administrators at case site C felt 
that the vocational- technical education programs were meeting 
employer needs in the community but also felt that their job 
placements did not have a major impact upon the labor market. It 
appeared that higher education was an important enterprise in it- 
self and a way of life in this community; that many persons took 
advantage of the numerous opportunities for education without 
specific career <aoals in mind; and that placement in related jobs 
was not the highest priority for the interviewees other than 
students. / 

Although case ; site D was the only two-year postsecondary 
institution in the community, graduates did not appear to have 
many opportunities for job placement. Interviewers said that the 
majority of the career programs are taught as transfer programs 
"especially since the job market simply doesn't exist here." Ac- 
cording to the majority of interviewees, many who do find work in 
the area are underemployed or employed in a field unrelated to 
their training. 

In contrast, most of the graduates of case site A, which was 
also the only two-year public postsecondary school in the commun- 
ity, found jobs* The community strongly supported vocational- 
technical education as evidenced by public expression of the 
value of the program and by the allocation of tax dollars. 
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Education Factors 



Philosophical Positions • 

Information from review of .literature . There was little 
pertinent literature about the philosophical position of post- 
sec6ndary vocational-technical educators relative to placement in 
jobs related to their training . Cross ( 1081) conducted a study 
focusing on community college goals. Over eighteen hundred 
faculty members, administrators, trustees, students, and com- 
munity members from eighteen geographically dispersed community 
colleges indicated their rankings of twenty possible goals for 
oommunity college education. All of the respondent groups agreed 
that community colleges have a major* obligation to provide 
vocational-technical education for students. Four of the five 
groups indicated that general education is the highest priority 
and vocational-technical preparation is the second hfghest 
priority from among the twenty goals. The fifth group, trustees, 
indicated that vocational-technical education is the highest 
priority goal for community college education. 

Information from the case study sites . At the four case 
scudy sites interviewers' opinions regarding the importance o*f 
job placement as a goal of Vocational-technical education ranged 
from regarding it the highest priority to not recognizing it as a 
responsibility of the postseconclary institution. 

At case site A (designated a high placement site in Stat-e A) 
job^placement appeared to be the highest priority, goal of the 
interviewees. The majority of the interviewees agreed that the - 
ultimate goal of the area vocational-technical school w,as to 
place students in jobs related to their training. Most inter- 
viewees also believed that the attainment of competencies was ex- 
tremely important, especially since the vocational-technical 
education programs were iDased upon the mastering of occupational 
competencies. Case site A is located in a state that appears to 
value vocational-technical education. The state's fiscal manager 
for vocational-technical education said "education /is a high 
priority for the state and for the people. The second - largest 
expenditure of state funds is for vocational education in the 
state." Locally the employers stated, "the sc>6ol is doing a 
good job of training," and "graduates of the/ school are very 
successful — vocational students are in high demand." The number 
of students participating in post secondary vocational-technical 
education programs increased in 1979 despite the extensive 
declines in secondary school enrollments* The faculty handbook 
at case site A states that: 

It is the intent that the vocationa 1-technica 1 
program sljall concern 1 i tse 1 f with the welfare 
and interests of the peopl e of the area and 
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shall maintain close ties with those segments 
of activity contributing to increased quality 
of life and economic development of the area. 

According to an administrator at the case site, M the 
school's reputation and the reputation of the instructors are 
major factors in the high job placement here. 11 Employers agreed, 
as one s-tated, "the school ' s willingness to accommodate you to 
the best of their ability i& noteworthy." The school's philoso- 
phy appeared to be one of responsiveness to the community's labor 
needs, along with emphasis upon high quality vocational-technical 
education and rigorous attempts to place all qraduates of the 
programs. Interviews with teachers revealed that they understood 
that "placement is a part of my job" even though a job service 
-counselor said: 



Within my tenure here the economic factors are 
beginning to place a greater role in job 
placement than several years ago. As a result 
of the local market \getting tighter, more 
attention is being paid to« job placement out- 
side the local area. 



At case site B (designated a low placement site in State 
B) job placement was .considered most important as the overall 
goal of tlie vocational-technical education programs. Several 
teachers said that placement was the ultimate test of their 
teaching and of the programs offered by the community college. 
The college "president said: 

,The designed outcome is for a person to fit 
into the^ economic structure and placement 
attempts to see that it is brought about. I 
would assume that our success in technical 
education is measured almost entirely by 
whether or not we jtflace people and whether or 
not they are well-strained people who can do 
the job when we place them. 

The philosophy of the college, according to the president 
and the dean of technical education, is to meet the employer 1 ^ . 
needs for trained personnel and to provide high quality training 
for the students. With a shortage of skilled .labor in the city, 
the students enrolled in training programs., especially electron- 
ics, data processing, and health fields, are hired prior to 
graduation and often without recognition of the job applicant's 
qualifications. 

The director of counseling explained that job placement 
counseling is available for students but, "so many times the. 
employers hire the students before they even. get their associate 
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degrees" or the students work directly with the faculty to get 
placed, "In other words," he.said, "the students are hired in 
many fields before they get -out .and it's just a matter of com- 
municating to Let them know which companies need someone." "I 
think," the director of counseling continued, "the teachers do a 
better job because they work ditectly with the community and be- 
cause, after all, there's a limit to what a job placement officer 
can do." 

An Hispanic city councilman who worked closely with the dean 
*of technical education on the economic development council stated 
"I think the college has prepared people well — they have simply 
done a good job of building the city work force and I regard them 
as an integral part of our • economic development program . " He 
continued, "the college has a good deal of flexibility in their 
programs and they tend to be pretty responsive to market 
changes." 

At the state level the commissioner of community college 
said, "Programs to be offered by the individual comnunity 
colleges are a local option." However, the commissioner 
stressed: 

• * 
The training received by students must not be 
too narrowly focused. Students must reserve 
enough broad training to be able to progress 
w on the job. Narrow, speci f ic training for 
local labor needs allows the individual to 
secure job entry but does not adequately pre- 
pare him or her for advancement on the job. 

At c^se site C (designated a high placement site in State C) 
the community college administrators and teachers complied with 
the reporting requirements of the local district and the state. 
The district's chief administrator of vocational-technical educa- 
tion^ stated : 

The thrust in voca tional education is realis- 
tic training for jobs that exist, essentially 
in the community. We are dealing with the 
real world. We want our programs to reflect 
- the real world. So obviously placement is 
. tied up right in the middle of all this. We 
look at programs that don't have a good place- 
ment rate and wonder why and how we can change 
it. Job placement is one of our top goals. 

The case si te , administrators and teachers appeared to believe 
that placement rates were more influenced by the local economy 
than by their interventions. The director of placement said "the 
high placement in this area is because the demand is here. I 
think that's number one. Kven if w<* can have the best program in 
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the world, if there are no jobs, then there ate no placements." 
All teachers submitted monthly placement report's to the director 
of placement enumerating their students' job placements a"nd 
starting hourly wages. Although the director of placement felt 
that "we all do placement," several teachers felt that the 
director received the "credit" for their placements and were less 
prone to make efforts to place students. A number of 
interviewees believed that job placement was a high priority "for 
reporting purposes but not in reality. The director of placement 
explained: 

The placement officer is the clearinghouse. I 

am the only ' prof essional here, and to be in 

charge of the myraid of things that I have to 

be in charge of, there's no way to deal with 

12,000 students individually. As a result, 

everybody does job placement. I gave the 

ins tructors . the credit because they're-our 

pipeline. > 

At case site D (designated a *igh placement site in State D) 
several interviewees expressed surprise that job placement would 
be considered a .function of axcommunity college. Although there 
were sixteen vocational-technical education programs, most were 
taught as transfer programs. The majority of the teachers be- 
lieved that there were few program-related jobs in the immediate 
community and did not see themselves as having many opportunities 
to place students. The college president stated: 

I'm not sure per se the college has any obli- 
gation for placement — I'm not an employment 
agency, however, I feel we have a distinct 
obligation to keep in touch with the employers 
in the community and to communicate their 
needs to our curriculum, our faculty, and our 
students. We also inform the employers of the 
kind of careers we prepare the students for. 
But, in. terms of finding the 'students ,a job, 
I'm sorry, but I don't think that's our* func- 
tion. In some cases, we have to tell- them 
there are no jobs in this area i i4 ^heir 
field — that's a truth in selling that's very 
important—it's our obligation to tell tHem, 
they have a right to go somewhere else, but if 
they still want the courses, terrific, it's ' 
the ir choice ! 

Most of the students, regarded the vocational-technical education 
programs as "an opportunity to explore careers." Mos^t of the 
students were positive about their experience at the -college, as 
one described: 
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I feel I've really blossomed here - I've 
gained a lot of self-confidence. In contrast 
J to the state college I attended for a while, I 

feel like I've gotten a lot more direction 
here. The teachers have been really, really 
interested in my plans and have advised me 
according ly. 

Other students spok<» about the personal attention they've re- 
ceived from faculty members. One student said "the teachers are 
so interested in the students." 

Students were less optimistic about opportunities to find 
jobs and about the help the school could proyj.de with job place- 
ment. One student said, "I think a lot of times this college is 
a resting place because of the job market." Another said, "I've 
heard of people using the placement office for transferring to 
other schools-*, but I \ve nevet heard of them going there for 
jobs." A tearcher stated a commonly held feeling: 

I, feel quite guilty about my students because 
they're heading into careers where they'll 
find no fulfillment. I hear a lot of things 
about placement, but I have no evidence it 
exists except for placement ih other colleqes, 
as transfer students. I don't see the college 
committed to job placement at this time. 

Most interviewees believed that the school provided an excellent 
foundation for transferrinq to one of the numerous four-year 
schools nearby but did little, due to the low labor demand, to 
encourage students to take jobs after receiving an associate de- 
gree. 

As the case studies revealed, there were similarities and 
dil^fer'ences in the philosophies regarding job placement. Whereas 
at case site A the top priority was job placement to the extent 
of placing students in areas beyond the local labor market when 
necessary, at case site D the president did notjbelieve job 
placement was a resjxmsibi lity of the community College . 

Information from the mail questionnaire. The respondents to 
the maiT questionnaire indicated their priorities far vocational- 
technical education in the following question. 

In your personal opinion, how should the following 
goals of vocational-technical education programs be 
ranked in importance? 

(Rank the most important goal as 1, the next most 
important 2, the next most important 3, the next 
most important 4, and the least important 5.) 



GO 

S3 



To place students as they leav* school in 
jobs related tq their training 



b. To provide students with competencies needed 
to obtain jobs 

c . To place • students as they leave school in jobs 
including nontraining-related jobs 

d. To create an awareness of the various jobs for 
which students might prepare 

e* To provide an opportunity for students to explore 
various occupational areas 

The deans/directors, vocational-technical teachers, coun- 
selors, job placement specialists, advisory committee members, 
and employers who responded overwhelmingly agreed that theiK top 
priority, was to provide students with competencies needed to ob- 
tain jobs- Responses are aggregated by state in table 17 to 
indicat^goals considered most to least important for vocational— 
technical education programs. 

As the data in table 17 indicate, 72 percent of the re- 
spondents felt that providing students with competencies needed 
to obtain\jobs was the most important goal and 11 percent ranked 
it next most , important. The second highest priority was the goal 
of placing students in related jobs, which was ranked most 
important by 8 percent and next most important by 37 percent ot 
the respondents. The third highest priority, creating an 
awareness of jobs, was ranked most important by 10 percent and 
next most important by 29 percent of the respondents. The goal 
to provide opportunities to explore' occupational areas was 
ranked raost important &y 6 percent and next important by 17 
percent of the respondents. Finally, the goal to place students 
in unrelated jobs was ranked fifth with one percent of the 
respondents indicating it most important and 3 percent indicating 
it next nfost important. 

The breakdown of the aggregate rankings indicated the dif- 
ferences in opinion among the various respondent groups in each 
of the four 3*tates. Table 17 shows the percentage ranked most 
important and the relative , overal 1 ranking indicated for eac 1 : of 
the goals by th#* respondent groups and states. With the excep- 
tion of advisory group members at low placement sit'es and employ- 
ers at high placement sites in State A, all other respondent 
groups ranked providing students with competencies needed po 
obtain a job as the top priority goal. The advisory committee 
members at low placement sites and employers at high placement 
sites ranked awareness of occupation first. in State A the 
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teachers, counse .ors at low placement sites, job placement 
specialists, and advisory council members at low placement sites 
ranked placing students in related jobs second. 



In State B all respondent groups rated providing competen- 
cies needed to obtain a job as their top priority. A higher per- 
centage of resxx>ndents ranked awareness of occupations second 
than they ranked placement in ^elated jobs. Advisory committee 
members an4 employers ranked placement in related jobs third or 
fourth. 

In State C all respondents except the job placement 
specialists and deans/directors at low placement sites ranked 
providing competencies needed to obtain a job first. Job place- 
ment specialists favored awareness of occupation, which was 
ranked second by several of the other respondent groups. 
Teachers and counselors at high placement sites, however, ranked 
placement in related jobs as their second highest priority*. 

With the exception of one dean/director at a low placement 
sice arfct^ job placement specialists, State D respondents also 
ranked providing competencies necessary to obtain a job first. 
None of the respondent groups ranked placement in related jobs 
second, and only employers at low placement sites ranked it 
third. Rankings were mixed in this state, with teachers at high 
placement sites and counselors at low placement sites ranking 
placerrent in jobs not related to training second. Teachers at 
low placement sites and counselors at high placement sites and 
employers ranked opportunity to explore various jobs second 
whereas advisory council members ranked awareness of occupations 
second. 

Despite the differences among various respondent groups in 
the four states, it was apparent that placement was not the high- 
est priority. There appeared to be a trend for ranking placement 
in related jobs higher in the states with a high placement rate. 
In State A (median placement rate was 96 percent) the majority of 
respondents ranked placement in /elated jobs second whereas in 
State D (median placement rate was 55) that goal was ranked third 
by only one group and fourth or fifth by the remaining groups. 

-ST 

The data in table IS show that the deans/directors assumed 
responsibil i ty for identifying and critiquing the philosophy for 
vocational-technical education at the majority of sites. Over a 
third (eight T to twenty-one) of the respondents did not know the 
locus of responsibli ty for identifying the philosophy* No trends 
emerged within the state- due to t,he low number of deans/directors 
respondirtQ to the mail questionnaire. 

The deans/directors also reported how often the philosophy 
for vocational-technical education was identified and critiqued. 
As indicated by the data in table 1% approximate ly 73 percent of 
the respondents reported that the philosophy is identified and 
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critiqued at least once every two years* There were trends 
apparent differentiating high and low placement sites among the 
states. 

Summary * Findings from the case study and the mail 
questionnaires revealed that positive philosophical positions re- 
garding job placement are critical for high job placement. How- 
ever, , the majority of respondents did not believe job placement 
in related jobs is the highest priority for their institutions. 
Placement in jobs related to training .was considered a higher 
priority in the state where the postsecondary institutions had 
higher job placement rates than in the other three states. When 
the respondents to the mail questionnaire in all states, were 
asked to rank goals for vocational-technical education in post- 
secondary institutions they overwhelming chose M to provide 
students with competencies needed tc obtain jobs" as the most 
important goal for vocational-technical education. 

At the postsecondary institutions with relatively high job 
placement rates the commitment of administrators, faculty, and 
other staff to job placement as one important goal of their 
vocational-technical program was evident. The commitment was ap- 
parent not only in the staff attitudes but in the level of re- 
sources alloted to promote job placement activities at the 
institution. The level of communication about job placement be 
tween institution and labor market representatives was higher and 
more consistent at high job placement sites than at low job 
placement sites. Throughout the study it was evident that *he 
most significant factor in the level of job placement at post- 
secondary institutions was the underlying philosophical position 
of administrators and the individual faculty members wh<$ did much 
of tire actual job placment and^the other staff members who pro- 
vided essential support and informational services. 



Pi/ogram Planning 

j Information from review of literature. Planning of 
vocational education programs was explicitly emphasized in the 
Education Amendments of 1976 (P.L. 94-482). The law stated that 
plans for the use of federal funds must satisfy at least four re- 
quirements : 

1. Coordination and consultation with representatives from 
other education and training agencies in the service 
area ^ 

2* Consultation with a local advisory council for 
vocational education 



3. Assessment and evaluation of student needs 



.4. Explanation of how the vocational program plan meets 

identified student needs and the needs of the employers 
for 'skilled workers 

In addition to meeting federal requirements for planning, Van 
Ausdle (1980) emphasized the "crucial neecl for two year colleges 
to strengthen their managerial capabilities" through planning 
due to the "unprecedented changes in societal trends which have 
created both threats and opportun i ties for the two-year college." 
According to Van Ausdle (198Q) comprehensive program planning is 
best implemented in a step-b^-step process that requires 
administrators to do the following: 

1 „ Assess current and past cond i tions and the environment 
in which the ' institution operates 

2. Assess the needs of present and future clientele and the 
societal ^eeds for which the institution operates 

3. Define goals and set objectives based on the needs 
assessment 

4. Determine and implement programs to achieve the ' 
object ives 

5. Assess the progress toward achievement of objectives 

Collection of data about students and the local labor market 
has become essential for comprehensive program planning and for 
meecing the requirements of the law. Rail and O'Brian (1977) 
stated: 

When implementation of a new curriculum is 
being considered it, is necessary to consult 
vith representative* employers of persons in 
\ ordeV to b'e reasonably certain that jobs will 

become available. A review of national, 
regional, and state manpower projections may 
indicate broad trends—but more exact, local 
data are needed (p. 61). 

No consistent mode of planninq for vocational-technical 
education programs emerged from the analysis of interviews and 
documents at the four case study sites. A recent study by Starr 
et al (1981) similarly found the following: 

o Relatively few schools have a long-range institutional 
plan for vocational education . 

o Long-range vocational education planning, when it does 
take place, occurs most often in conjunction with 
facility planning. 
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— O- - The sc h oo l s do engage in numerous voeationa-1 education 
planning activities. However, the planning that does 
take place is usually not found in a written planning 
document. A$ a consequence, the planning, processes and 
procedures that do occur in local schools are seldom, or 
only partially, communicated to groups or individuals 
outside of the school. 

o Local Applications for federal funds received at' the 
state level from postseeondary schools seldom contain 
sufficient detail to serve as planning documents. 
Indeed^ it is usually difficult to discern the extent or 
* nature of local level planning simply by reviewing 

local applications . 

o larger postseeondary schools are more likely to have 

formalized planning processes and policies and are more 
likely to have the resources to employ staff who have 
expertise in planning or research. it is important to 
recognise that many schools offering vocational 
education do not employ persons with specific expertise 
in planning or research. 

o Decisions about vocational programs and services in 
• many schools are often made by persons who are not 
vocational administrators. Planning decisions are often 
finalized by presidents of the postseeondary institution 
rather than by deans of occupational/vocational 
education . * 

o Some kinds of olanning activities are more likely to 

occur on a regular basis; other kinds, of planning acti- 
vities are likely to occur sporadically. Monitoring and 
assessing enrollment levels and student interest in voca- 
tional programs, and determining costs and expenditures 
are examples of instructional program planning activities 
that are usually conducted on a regular basis. Planning 
instructional programs and services to meet the needs of 
special client groups (e.g., handicapped and disadvan- 
taged) and to ensure equal access to vocational education 
by both sexes are more likely to occur on an irregular 
basis and then usually on a "felt-need" or externally 
induced basis. Systematic planning that includes needs 
assessments as a basis for providing instruction and 
services to special client groups or to promote equal 
access is the exception rathe.- than the rule (pp. 7-8). 

Information from the case study sites . At the four case 
study sites administrators and teachers saTd that advisory com- 
mittee input was used to some degree but no other processes were 
mentioned which were common across all sites. Student interests, 
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enrollment and follow-up data, teacher input, local labor market 
i^l^^tioft^ ^and- -s4a.te^level- data- were cited most frequently as 
sources of information for planning. 

At case site A (designated a high placement site in State A N 
new programs were started based on employment need£ of the 
community. These needs were determined by gathering employment 
projection information and from recommendations of the advisory 
council. According to the state plan 

Area vocational- technical institute instruc- 
tors shall be responsible for program plan- 
ning, and that such responsibilities shall be 
directed toward a learning environment in 
which subject matter knowledge, occupational 
skills, and related attitudes are directed as 
needed in meeting a specific student identi- 
fied occupational objective, so that such 
learning experiences provide the students with 
entry-level qualifications for ,def ined employ- 
ment*. 

Once a program is approved by the program advisory council 
it is sent to a general advisory committee made up of representa- 
tives from program advisory committees, students, former stu- 
dents, employers, and others. If this group approves the program 
is then presented to the school board for review. The school 
board will not approve or act on any vocational-technical 
education quest ion up ti 1 the position of the general advisory 
council is known. One instructor said, 

A real battle is beginning to build between 
the postsecondary academic schools in the 
area, and the vocational school because the 
postsecondary academic school is starting to 
offer AA degrees that conflict with the area 
vocational-technical education programs. 

The board for higher education has the respons ibil i ty to keep 
schools from duplicating efforts, but interviewees indicated the 
board has taken no action to control this problem so far. 

At case site B (designated a low placement site in State B) 
vocational programs that ar<§ offered are based on priorities, 
desires, and needs of the local people... not the state people. 
As one state official said, "the cgmmunity colleges in the state 
are 'locally automonous' He further s^iid: 

while an area- raky seem to -ce^uire. trained 
persons in a specific field, unless the local 
board 1 and advisory committees perceive the 
need because new ]Obs will be created then 
nobody wants to train, somebody in these high 
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cost .programs where they' re going to go off to 

a nearby town instead- of 1 staying home to work. 
. In this state community colleges, and not the' 
state, have the last word. 

A state education agency document includes the following 
principle of operation for program planning for postsecondary 
programs: 

Each program of instruction must be designed 
to prepare individuals upon completion for 
employment in a specific occupation -or cluster 
of closely related occupations in an occupa- 
tional field, and must be particularly suited 
to the needs of those engaged in or preparing 
to engage in such occupat ion( s ) . 

There ys a general consensus that program planning is 
strongly influenced and often directed by input from the advisory 
committees., One advisory member indicated, We're" able to tell 
them what we perceive as needed in the field; consequently, we 
prefer their students, in comparison to other institutions." 
An ottrer- advisory committee member -stated that "our input is 
definitely used." 

\ 

A mid-management faculty chairperson reports that sub- 
stantial program changes, which deviate fromlwhat is offered in 
the catalogue must be approved by the academjic council, chaired 
by the dean. Following approval- by the acadebic council, changeo 
must then be approved by the state education 'agency. 

At case site C (designated a hiqh placement site in State C) 
.a aew program must be approved by the community college board of 
trustees before it is sent to the state for their, approval . The 
president reported that a new program is usually considered 
because of a recommendation from the business community. If the 
request for such a program is viaole, a needs assessment of the 
community is conducted to see if the program is needed and want- 
ed. The state plan in its guidelines for developing new educa- 
tion programs states that programs must show need in "relation of 
proposed program to job market analysis." When need is estab- 
lished, the instructor prepares a proposal and submits it to the 
president and board for approval. If they approve the program, 
then a curriculum is developed and both the proposal- and 
curriculum are sent to the state department for approval. 

The institution president reported "that programs are often 
started and then stopped depending on the continued need for 
them." He gave an example of a program, which had been cancelled 
recently because the graduates were not being paid anymore than 
if they had applied for the ]ob without the further education. 
This was a program that the community had requested as being 
highly needed. 



All persons interviewed agreed that teachers have the great- 
est involvement in changing programs at the college, but that 
this happens because of the labor demands of the area or the 
advisory council has stated a need for tY\e change* 

At case site D (designated a high placement site in State D) 
' when a new program was being considered a proprosal is submitted 
to the president and executive committee of the community college 
for their approval. If in their opinion, the proposal has merit, 
it is then sent to the state community college board for its ap- 
* proval* This agency has a person assigned the responsibility for 
approving all requests for* new programs for all the community 
colleges in the state and to make sure the requested program will 
not be a duplication of effort. This person decides whether the 
program should be approved based on labor market .data showing a 
need for the program. If the community college board approves, 
the proposal is sent to the state governing board for higher 
education for their approval. If both agencies approve the re-, 
quest is sent to the vocational education division to request 
money to support the program. Although the state vocational 
education agency has the option of refusing the request, they 
have always accepted the recommendation of the governing board 
for higher education. Funds for new programs are allocated for a 
period of one to three years, after which the community college 
must have money within its own budget to maintain the program. 

in reference to developing new programs one staff member 
indicated that the lack of funds was a reason for few new pro- 
grams beinq initiated. The president responded, "That is a cop 
out, that's not true, we're not restricted by budget at all. 
There hasn't been a ful If ledged proposal submitted for a new pro- 
gram. I've heard that excuse too damn often." 

Information from th e mail questionnaires. In the responses 
to the mail questionnaire, half (eleven of twenty-two) of the de- 
ans/directors did not know who had primary responsibility for an- 
alyzing vocational-technical- program objectives for their insti- 
tutions. In table 20, the data indicate that in State A either 
the directors or teachers had the responsibility when a response 
other than don't know was given. In State B the respondents 
indicated that advisory committee members and directors had major 
res pons ibility for ana lyzing institutional objectives in the low 
placement site whereas the respondents were not sure who had such 
responsibility at the high placement site. Similarly in State C 
low placement site respondents indicated the state agency and 
dean/director had responsibility for analyzing program objectives 
whereas the three responses from the high placement sites did not 
know who had the responsibility. In State D, advisory committee 
members, and deans/directors had respc nsibility for anlayzing . _ 
program objectives at high placement sites while the one response 
from a low placement site indicated that teachers had primary 
responsibility for analyzing program objectives. 
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_ In table 21 the data show how frequently deans/directors who 
responded to the mail questionnaire believed the program 
objectives were analyzed. The majority (sixteen of twenty-two) 
of the respondents indicated the objectives were analyzed at 
least once a year. The exceptions were in State B where two of 
the. low placement site deans/directors indicated their insti- 
tutional program objectives were analyzed every two years. In 
State C the- respondents from low placement sites indicated that 
institutional program objectives were analyzed once every two 
years, once every four years and once every five years in 
addition to one respondent indicating at least once a year. In 
State D one dean/director indicated program objectives were 
analyzed once every two years whereas the other two deans/ 
directors from high placement sites indicated that objectives 
were analyzed at least once a year. 

Fifty percent of the deans/directors responding to the mail 
questionnaire indicated they held the responsibility for alloca- 
ting funds for equipment and supplies for the vocational- 
technical education programs. As shown in table 22 in State A 
all of the three respondents from high placement sites indicated 
that the state agency allocated the funds whereas the low place- 
ment site response indicated that the director had the responsi- 
bility. The responses from the high placement sites in State B 
indicated the state agency and d; rector had responsibility for 
allocating funds for -equipment and supplies. Directors and the 
schdol research and evaluation division were reported as having 
responsibility for allocating funds for equipment and supplies in 
the low placement sites. In State C all respondents from the low 
placement sites indicated that the dean/director had responsi- 
bility for allocating funds for equipment and supplies whereas 66 
percent of the responses from high placement sites showed that 
the- responsibility rested with the state agency and advisory > 
-committee. In State D, 67 percent of respondents indicated that 
the dean/director and 3 3 percent indicated that the state agency 
was responsible for allocating funds for equipment and supplies. 
The one low placement site response indicated that the advisory 
committee had the responsibility to allocate funds for equipment 
and supplies for the programs. 

3- 

Of the dean/directors who responded (22) to the mail 
questionnaire, 32 percent indicated that the advisory committee 
and 27 percent indicated that the state agency held primary 
responsibility for determining the supply of trained workers that 
employers will need. In table 23 the data show that the locus of 
responsibility for determining the need for trained workers 
varied among the sites in the study. In State A deans/directors 
ja£ the three high placement sites- indicated that the -state 
agency, advisory committee and school research/evaluation unit 
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held primary responsibility for determining the supply of trained 
workers that employers will need whereas the deans/directors at 
the- low -placement site indicated -that the- advisor y- committee had 
the prinfary responsibility for determining the employment needs* 
The two responses from the deans/ directors in the high placement 
sites in State B indicated that the director and teacher had the 
responsibility for determining the supply. of trained workers that 
employers will need whereas the deans/directors from the five low 
placement sites indicated that the state agency, advisory com- 
mittee, director and teacher had the responsibility. In State C 
deans/directors of two of the high placement sites indicated that 
the state agency had the responsibility for determining employ- 
er's need for trained workers whereas the one dean/director 
indicated that the teacher had this responsibility. The respon- 
sibility of the deans/directors from the four low placement sites 
were split between advisory committee and director. Deans/ 
directors of the the high placement sites indicated that the 
state agency, advisory committee and school evaluation/research 
unit had this respons ibi ii ty in State D . In State D the deans/ 
directors at the low placement site response irldicated that the 
state agency held the responsibility for determining the supply 
of trained workers needed by employers. 

Employers who responded to the mail questionnaire indicated 
how often the schools contacted them to assess their skill needs 
(table 24) and also how often schools should contact them (table 
25). As shown by the data in table 24, the majority of schools 
either contacted the employers once a year' (25-48 percent) or 
never (28-58 percent) contacted them. In State A there was less 
difference between high and low placement sites than in the other 
states in the frequency of contact. In State B there was a 
greater difference between high placement sites and low placement 
sites, with 31 percent of the employers from high- placement sites 
and 46 percent of the employers from low placement sites report- 
ing they are contacted once a year. Fifty-eight percent of the 
employers in high placement sites indicated the postsecondary 
institution never contacted them whereas in the low placement 
sites 37 percent never contacted them. In State C the responses 
from the high placement site employers indicated that 48 percent 
of them had been contacted once a year -by the postsecondary 
institution to assess skiJl needs. Thirty four percent of the 
employers from Iqw pLac ement sites indicated they were contacted 
at least once a year. In State D fewer (25 percent) of the high 
placement site employers indicated they were contacted once a 
year by postsecondary institution personnel to assess skill needs 
as compared to 48 percent in the low placement sites. In the 
high placement sites 50 percent of the employers indicated they 
were never contacted as compared to 28 percent of the employers 
from low placement sites. 



In table 2 5 employers 1 responses indicated how frequently 
they would prefer to be contacted by the schools for information 
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about skills needed in their businesses. As the data in table 25 
^frow, the majority of employers" F6 4 percent in low placement 
sites and 80 percent in high placement sites) in all states pre-, 
ferred to be contacted once a year. A small number of' employ- 
ers (4 percent in low placement sites and 24 percent in high 
placement sites) indicated that every two years would be prefer- 
able, but very few employers (0 percent in low placement sites 
and 6 percent in high placement sites) indicated that they should 
never be contacted by pos tsecondary institutions concerning their 
job skill needs. No clear trends emerged distinguishing employ- 
ers at high placement sites from employers at low placement sites 
concerning the frequency with which the postsecondary institution 
should contact them concerning their job- skill needs. 

Deans/directors responding to- the- mail questionnaire indi- 
cated how frequently various methods were, used by their schools 
to assess employers* skill needs. The responses indicated that 
various methods were used by all sites to assess the skill need^ 
of employers. As the data in table 26 show, the majority of the 
deans/directors (twenty of twenty-two) indicated that the recom- 
mendations from advisory committees are used at least once a' 
year. TJie other two deans/directors indicated that they used 
advisory committee recommendations once every two years. Twelve 
Of the twenty-two dean/directors indicated that information from 
the Public Employment Service was used at least once a year, five 
dean/directors indicated every two years, and one dean/director 
indicated never. Written surveys were used once a year by nine 
of the deari/directors and once every two years by another nine, 
with one dean/director indicating written surveys were never 
used.- -Annual interviews of employers at their work sites were 
reported by ten deans/directors with three dean/directors report- 
ing c^ce every two years and three reporting that employers were 
neve; interviewed at the work sites* Telephone surveys of em- 
ployers were conducted once a year at six sites, oncq every two 
years at eight sites and neven at three of the -sites. 

Advisory committee members who responded to the maiT ques- 
tionnaire indicated how much help they provided in identifying 
new occupational areas for vocational-technical education program 
improvement. In table 27 the data show that few (3 to 13 per- 
cent) advisory committee members . indicated that they provided 
very much help. The majority of the respondents from all four 
states reported that they provided some (23 to 50 percent) to 
much (16 to 36 percent) help in identifying new occupational 
areas . 

Respondents to the mail questionnaire indicated whether they 
had received information concerning various studies conducted by 
the postsecondary institutions" during the past five years. In 
table 28 the data show that the majority (67 to 100 percent) of 
the postsecondary institution staff in States A, B and D received 
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follow-up reports of former students, Pos tsecondary institution 

staf f and advisory committee members from State C received less 

(20' to 100 percent) follow-up report-s than did similar staff com- 
mittee members in the other states . In all states deans/direct- 
ors and job placement specialists received student follow-up 
information . most consistently with no observable trends between 
high and low placement sites. 

In table 28 the data also indicate whether respondents re- 
ceived two other reports, a survey to assess .employers' job 
skills and labor requiremencs and a survey to assess employers 1 
satisfaction with former students • Similar to the responses re- 
garding follow-up reports, school staff indicated they received 
mofe information than "iid advisory council members. The respon- 
ses varied more amoncj the respondent type than among the states. 
In all states the "100 percent response rate was for deans/ 
directors. Few of the counselors and job placement specialists 
in State C and D indicated that they received reports assessing 
employer needs and employer satisfaction w\th former students. 
The majority of teachers in States A, B and D received these re- 
ports, whereas a third- of the teachers at high placement sites in 
State C received the reports. In State A, 40 to 100 percent of 
the postsecondary institution staff and 33 to 66 percent of the 
advisory committee members received reports to assess employers 1 
job skill requirements and employer's satisfaction with former 
students. In State B 40 to 100 percent of the school staff and 
17 to 33 percent of the advisory committee members received them. 
In State C zero to 100 percent of the postsecondary ins titution 
staff and 32 to 67 percent of the advisory council members re- 
ceived the reports. In State D zero to 100 percent of the post- 
secondary institution staff and 26 to 49^ percent of the advisory 
council members received the reports. 

Summary . The postsecondary institutions in the study en- 
gaged- iiT~several program planning activities. However, systema- 
tic and comprehensive program planning was the exception rather 
than the rule at the study sites. Some planning activities 
occurred on a regular basis although others occurred sporadical- 
ly. 

It appeared that program planning in the high job placement 
sites was focused more clearly upon the needs of employers and 
the emerging trends in the labor market. Postsecondary institu- 
tions wit'i high job placement rates worked more closely with 
business and industry leaders. Administrators and teachers at 
high placement sites made more frequent use of advisory commit- 
tees in program planning. It was apparent that the postsecon- 
dary institution staff in high job placement sites more clearly 
understood Jthe rol£__u£ the ..pos tsecondary institution in economic 
development and worked more closely with business/industry 
leaders in program plannning. 
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Busings sj Indus try Invo I vement 

Information from review of li terature^ "Programs of • 
vocational-technical education must be an interral part of the 
community in which they exist and must reflect the day to day 
occupational life of the community" (American Vocational Associa- 
tion 1969). Educators have looked to industry for counsel regard- 
ing the development and content of vocational-technical education 
programs since their inception. The interdependence of industry 
and education was first recognised in the rules and regulations 
issued by the U.S. Department of Education in 1922 ( Burt.f 1967 ) . 
The desirability of involving industry in local vocational- 
technical education programs has been generally accepted by 
vocational-technical educators. A review of the literature 
indicates that one of the most effective formal means of 
obtaining the necessary cooperation between industry and 
education has been through advisory committees. Studies con- 
ducted throughout the past three decades show that vocational- 
technical teachers have provided more realistic and meaningful 
education when assisted by advisory groups. ' 

Educators have had the burden of establishing the relation- 
ship with advisory groups. In a landmark study, Burt (1967) 
stated, "It is the quality of school leadership which is decisive 
in determining the nature and extent of industry cooperation." « 
(p. 6) Advisory groups differ in their roles, fulfilling differ- 
ent necessary functions at state and local ' levels. Typically 
vocational-technical education programs Tiave at least a general 
advisory committee (or council) and may also form departmental 
and specific occupation-advisory committees (American Vocational 
Association 1969). In this study the questions in the mail 
questionn- * -e wdre oriented towards the general advisory commit- 
tees w? craditional role has been to assist in the develop- 
ment anv laintenance of the entire vocational-technical education 
program of the institution. The general advisory committee draws 
members from across the occupational 'speatrum represented in the 
program and frequently from other concerned community groups. 
General advisory committees help identify the vocational- . 
technical education needs of the individuals and the community*; 
help access labor market requirements; help establish realistic, 
practical programs; participate in developing community support; 
help with developing long and short range goals for the program 
(American Vocational Association 1969) 

Although advisory committees have provided the primary mode 
of cooperation and communication between the vocational-technical 
programs and industry, other types of relationships have been 
formed. These— include cooperative education programs, contracted 
inservice programs, cooperatively developed job placement 
services, apprenticeship programs and private industry council 
(PIC) sponsored programs (Grede 1981). 



A Lecent role for vocational educate has been the concern 
for state level and local level economic development. Bruno and 
Wright ( 1980) have defined economic development as expansion of 
productive capacity through better management of the resources of 
labor, land, capital, or technology. According to a recent 
survey by the Joint Economic Committee (197^), the most 
significant factor contributing to economic development is the 
availability of skilled workers. The educational oppor t un i t ies 
directed. c»t maintaining and upgrading the productive capacity of 
workers figure prominently in business decisions to locate or 
expand Qpera t ions . 

Inf o rm ati on from t he case study_si tes^ At case site A (de- 
signated a high placement site in State A) the attitude of 
employers toward the vocational-technical education school is 
very positive. All employers interviewed reported that they had 
attended open houses and tours at the school. Most of the 
businesses had tours for the voca t iona 1- techn ica 1 education 
students. Employers stated that the contact they have with the 
voca tional-technical education staff through civic, church, and 
other community involvement has a positive impact on the 
relationship they have vith the school. Typical comments by 
employers in the area included; "With vocational graduates, we 
have very good luck"; "Graduates of vocational schools are very 
successful" ; and "Vocational students are in high demand." 

The good relationship between t^e vocational-technical 
school and business and industry may exist in part due to the 
stated mission of the school. The mission statement in the 
faculty handbook (1980-81) says; 

It is the intent of this institution that t the 
vocational-technical program shall concern 
itself with the welfare and interest of the 
people of the area and shall maintain close 
ties with those segments of activity contri- 
buting to an increase in the quality of life 
and .economic development of the area. 

""lie school has close ties with business and industry through its 
ase of advisory committees. 

At case site B (designated a low placment site in State B; a 
counselor stated that the p unary goal of the vocational- 
technical education prog tains is to graduate students witn entry 
level skiIIs for loci I industries. On the other nand, an 
employment commission spokesperson said that many employers are 
accustomed to the results at public education and "just won't use 
most of the graduates who can't even spell a simple word." A 
task lorce of business and education leaders concerned with 
promoting the city's growth pointed out that "there is a shortage 
ot voca t lona l-techn lea L trained empLoyees to meet the growing 
business and industry demand', . " 
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The community col lege- administrators appear to be in aqree- 
ment about the need to serve the community through vocational- 
technical education to enable the population to meet current and* 
future needs of business/industry, which is necessary for econo- 
mic growth and stability. The key administrators ^re fofward- 
looking and proactive in their efforts, risking criticism to 
attract nontradi tional clients to try i'nnova t ive • ways to reach ' 
client -groups, and to influence business/industry to interact and 
depend upon employing graduates. The administration is w.ell 
represented in fo'rmal committees and netwqrks established within 
the college, with other educational institutions, arid with the 
economic-political factions in the coiwnunilty. A large portion of 
the interaction is informal and based upon the good will estab- 
lished by persons dedicated to the role the community college has 
in the city as* a vital growing city trying to meet the needs of < 
its citizens through carefully planned economic 'growth. 

According to an article in the school newspaper , s the recent- 
ly appointed governing board will stress community involvement in 
the running' of the college. One way 1 that business and industry 
is involved is through the advisory council . A member* of the 
state coordinating boand said "The most useful advisory commit- 
tees are specific to a program. They speak with more knowledge 
of business and industry/labojf needs." ^ . < 

Although some negative remarks were made about the community 
college, the vast majority qf interviewees prai.sed the quality of 
vocational-technical education program. An excerpt from an 
employer's letter to one of the teachers was "Your school, .and 
program looks outstanding. Your 'reputation has reached beyond' 
your 'immediate community." 



At case site C (designated as a high placement site ifN^tate 
C) the director of training and vocational education stated an an 
Advisory Committee booklet that, * fc 

- The community college has a professional v 
commitment to effectively and continuously 
utilize volunteer vocational education 
advisory committees* These committees must - x 
provide advisory direction to district 
coordinators, in an effort to assure a viable, 
up-to date vocational program — ' a program * 
that will provide students with adequate 
competencies and exce I lent opportunities for 
employment upon completion, in concert with 
the needs and desires of the business and 
industry of our city. * * 

The community CQllege has coordinators of vocational educa- 
tion that are responsible for continuous communication with the 
business and industry community. A district administrator 
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described the vocational coordinator's -job as identifying with „ 
the community, and* working, with advisory committees-. They ar£ 
also responsible for talking to emplbyers about tfie vocational 
students they have hired. The administrator cjpscribed the . 
coordinators as "public relations people; they are the eyes "and 
ears of the community college. 1 * The district* administrator ex- 
plained that the school had at least one hundred advisory com- 
mittees, each with at least t^n members, which means "we can get 
in touch with over a thousand business/industry leaders in the 
community, by picking up the phone." • v 

' ' /i . 

The employers interviewed indicated that they h," e a close 
working relationship with school personnel, and particularly with 
the placement office director. They reported that they often 
hire vocational-technical education graduates rather than other 
applicants. One employer stated: . * . % 

*• I think that the community college system here- ' 

has,. done everything they can in the last' four 
years to improve the quality of their stu- 
dents, as far as vocational education is " - 
concerned. They have kept very close touch >. 
, * . with industry. 

At case site D, designated a high placement site, one of the 
policies for the. community college as stated , by a state coordin- 
ating board representative is " to*tooperate -with government, 
indiifetry, business, and ser vice' agencies in the 'provision of 
educational services to assist in solving problems related to 
the development of the Commonwealth's economy and its human and 
natural resources,". " - # 

At the community college an administrator 
stated that the college faculty and staff are , 
, trying to get to the ccyimunity through varied 
means , with representation on various commit- • 
%*. . tees in town ,,. through service organizations 
and as elected officers in the community. 

The president of the school indicated that not having enough 

staff limited the amount of contact t^iey could have with business 

and Industry. - . . . 

y 

Most interviewees had positive comments about what is hap- 
pening, that the school is becoming, more dynamic, more in /:une 
with 'the needs of the .community . However, some .interviewers 
indicated there could be more effort made by ,uhe school to 
imprav^ liaison with business and industry- in order to ^develop- 
entry-level positions. They said that efforts are being made, 
buti they* are scattered at this point.' An example was the 
colleger-business community Luncheon held recently about which a 
typical comment was, "You know* its nice that we Have the 
luncheon, but then what?" 

' ■ . • * - 




. The placement d irector* reported t'ha£ he had made an effort 
to coQtact business and industry personnel in the area. He said, 
"I mailed letters to 125 prospective employers and only one 
responded out of the group, Nqt one person came...;)ust one 
called." The letter asked employers about job openings, but also 
invited them to visit the school to see what they tiad to offer. 
* 

' Information from th e mail ^ u e^s tionnai re . Advisory committee 
. members who respondedTTo the mail questionnaire^ind icated how* 
long they had served on tho*ir respective committees. The data in 
table 29 show that the most frequent response was that the member* 
had served from two to three years. The exceptions included the 
26 percent of the low placement site respondents in State A who 
served less than a year, the 33 percent of the high placement 
site respondents in State B who served six to nine years and the 
^>^7 percent of the low placement site respondents in State D who 
ffcid served nine to more years. * ^ 

** * 

As the data in tabLe 30, indicate, .advisory committee jnembers 

x reported that their committees typically met between once and ^ 
twice a year. Few (8 percent or less) of the respondents never 
had committe^^eetings . In States A apd p ovet a fourth (28 to 
35 percent) of the committees met at least four, times a year. 
. The data did not indicate any trends between high and low 
^placement' sites in the number of times advisory committees meet. 

Advisory tcomrni t tee members indicated how much help they pro- 
vided in tneir role as committee members irk spon^prj.ng career 
days. . In table 31 the data show that the majority of the 
advisory cQmm^tt.ee members in States A and B indicated they pro- 
vided little to very little help in sponsoring career days. 
Approximately a third (32 percent) o£ the respondents from high, 
placement sites in State C indicated they provided some help 
whereas over half (55 percent) indicated they provided little to 
"very little help. Half (50 percent) of the. State O respondents 

# from low j^acement sites felt they\ provided very littl^ help in 
sponsoring career days. £tate D respondents from high placement 
sites indic;at£d they provided much to some help (72 percent) 
whereas those from, low placement sites either provided some (26 
percent) or very li tfcle (28 percent) help. * 

Advisory committed members indicated that they helped more 

* in providing occupational information than in sponsoring career 
^ays. In table 32 the information shows that the majority of 
responding advisory committee members gave some to much help in 
providing occupational information. There were no tre,nds , between 
tiiqh and-low placement sites -in the amount 9f help respondents 
felt they gave in providing occupational information. 4 

Advisory committee members indicated they provided less help 
in identifying tasks to be performed by workers than in* providing 
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occupational information. As the, data in table 33 shows, the 
highest percentage of respondents indicated they provided some 
help in identifying tasks. However, over a fourth (27 percent) 
of the advisory committee members at the high placement sites in 
..State A indicated that they provided very little help in identi- 
fying tasks to be performed by workers. Several committee men^ 
bers in low placement sites in State C (30 percent) and State l> 
(22 percent) also indicated they provided very little help in 
identifying tasks to be performed by workers. 

The mail quest ionnaires also elicited information from em- 
ployers. Employers were primarily asked to indicate the fre- 
quency of contact, with the. school and who made the contacts. In 
table 34 the data, show that the majority of employers in State A 

nd State D were contacted at least once a year regarding job 
openings for gtudents. In State B 60 percent of the respondents^ 
in the high . placement sites and 40 percent of the respondents in* 
the low pl&cfement sites were never contacted. There was consid- 
erable difference in the frequency of "contact between high and 
low placement sites in State C. Eighty-three percent of the em- 
ployers at low placement sites* were never contacted whereas oyer 
half ("55 percent) of the employers at the high placement sites 
were contacted oy the pos tsetondary institution regarding job- 
openings for students. „ : 

The employers indicated that tkr> should be contacted more 
often thafv^they apparently Were being contacted. The >data in 
table 35 show that vqry few (9 percent or less) employe "s did not 
want to be contacted although approximately a fourth (24 to 34 
percent) of the employers wanted to be contacted once a month by 
the postsecoildary institution about job openings. The remaining 
employers wanted contact between at least once a year and four 
times a year . ^Employers from low* placement sites indicated that 
they wanted more frequent contact^ than those from high pracemetfit 
sites. 

The postsecondary institution personnel most likely N to" con- 
tact employers were job placement specialists or vocational- 
technical education teachers. Employers' responses to the mail 
questionnaire shown in table 36, indicated that -they .had few con- 
tacts from deans/directors or yuidance^founselors regarding job 
openings for students. In State A, 50 percent of the employers 
from high placement sites indicated that the teachers contacted 
them and at* low placement sites 31 percent were contacted by 
teachers and 42 percent by gob placement specialists. In State B,- 
employers at both high and low placement si&es were more likely 
to be contacted by job placement speciali&ts (33 arfd 42^ percentsj 
than by teachers (27 find 21, percents). In State C, 5- percent of 
the employers reported being contacted by teachers at high plafce- 
^jljent sites compared to 34 percent teacher contact at .low place- 
ment sites. At t>je low placement sites in* State D, 72 percent 
of the employers indicated that thoy were contacted by job 
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placement specialists compared to 8 percent by teachers. In the 
high placemrfht jsites in State D, the teachers ' made 38 percent of 
the contacts with employers and the job placement . specialists 
made 25 percent of the contacts. "Tie data in table 37 show that 
employers' 1 responses were very similar regarding contact about . 
skill needs. EmploVers indicated that the majority of the \ 
contacts' regarding their skill needs came frx>m teachers and job 
placement specialists at the x>ost secondary institutions. 

Employers responding to the mail questionnaire reported the 
frequency of their i ^rticipation in industry school staff ex- 
changes and in careejr days. The data in table 38 indicate that 
the majority of employers never participated 'in-industry-school 
staff Exchanges. In State A a few employers ^14 percent in high 
pladement sites and 16 percent in low placmer.t sites) indicated 
they participated in the exchanges very often whereas in the 
other states 2 percent of the employers in one high placement* 
site indicated they participated .very often. Employers indicated 
thfct they participated somewhat mQre frequently in career days as 
^hown in table 3D. In State A 56 percent of the employers in 
.high placement sites rarely or never participated in career days 
whereas 64 percent of the low placement site employers partici- 
pated sometimes to very often. In State B the majority (67 
percent in high placement sites and 52 percent in low placement 
sites) of the respondents rarely or never participated in career 
days. In State C, 62 percent of the, high placement site employ- 
ers indicated that t.hey were, often to very often whereas 57 J 
percent of the? low placement site employers indicated that they 
were rarely to never involved in 'career days. In State D 50 
percent of the high placement, site employers indicated they 
'rarely 1 to 'never 1 participate in career days while 68 percent 
of the employers ih low placement sites indicated that they 
participated ip career days. « ^ 

Employers responding to the mail questionnaire were asked if 
cheir t business/industry has a union organization, and if a formal 
agreement 'for; cooperation existed £fetween the union's apprentice- 
ship program and the school's vocational-technical education 
programs? As .the data in taole 40 show, the majority. (61 to 80 
percent) of employers indicated that there was no union present 
in their business/industry. The exception was high placement 
site 'employers from State C who indicated that 38 percent had ho* 
union present. In all four states, very few employers (8 percent 
or less) indicated that suqh an agreement exists whereas 12 to 33 
percent of the employers said that an agreement does not exist 
for cooperation between an apprenticeship program and the 
vocational-technical education programs , / 

The teachers who responded to the mail questionnaire 
indicated how many employers they contacted in \.he past year 
abou^ job .openings for students. As the data in table 41 show, 
the majority of teachers (51 to 7 2 percent) contacted employers 
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from, zero to five times during the past year. From 3 to 17 
percent of th£ teachers indicated they contacted six tfo ten 
^employers during that time. The percentage o,f responses between 
high and low placement sitfes»were somewhat similar across the 
four states (64 to 82 percentsj for zero to ten contacts. 

Instable 42 teachers indicated that many (4*1 to 60 percent) 
did not hold a second job' in industry. Except for State C many 
teachers; (42 to 55 percent) did not .work during their semester 
off. However, "many ^5 to 75 percent) teachers did participate 
in inservice* act ivi ties conducted by industry. Responses were 
.similar between high andN.ow placement sites within th^ states. 
Between 16 (State B, high placement ) and ^ (State C, high 
pTafcement) percent of the, teachers held a^second job in industry » 
while teaching-. In State 4 a larger percentage of the teachers 
'(•43 percent in h igh % placeman t sites and 42 percent in low 
placement sites) worked, during their semester off from teaching^ 
when compared to the teachers in States A, B,, and D. 

* Summary . Findings from the case studies and mail question- 
naires indicated t,hat the amo^t of involvement with business/ 
industry personnel varies among site^s but tends to be greater at 
the high placement sites. The quality of the involvement 
- emerged as a critical factor that was more apparent in ^he case , 
study findings. The quality of the involvement of pers mel from 
,business/indust£y was clearly viable in advisory committee 
meetings. Where^insti tut ions had higher job placement rates the 
advisory committee meetings were focused more specifically on 
substantive issues concerned wi.th program planning. - t 

^At the mail questionnaire sites "there were no consistent 
treads irjihigh'or low placement sites Regarding the frequency or 
v-r types of contacts employers' and advisory committee members had 
with postsecondary institution staff * Frequency of contact was 
moderate ^for the most part" and less than employers felt was 
desirable. Teachers and 30b placement personnel tended to have 
\ more frequent contacts with business/industry personnel than did' 
other postsecondary institution personnel. 

Placement of students in jobs related to their tr-aining 
seemed to be enhanced when postsecondary institution personnel 
maintained consistent contact with business/industry, personnel . 

For example,' at high placement sites teachers maintained 
ongoing com/nu icat ion wifh employers and job placement specialists 
and administrators. At high placement si tes , employers regarded 
•the- postsecondary *insitution as highly responsive, eager to plan 
and participate in economic development and skill upgrading of 
current and potential employees. At high placment sites meeting 
w *yi th' advisory "committee menibegS " were* ptbdudtive ' witft 'nt<*mt?£ts" 

input recorde 1 and incorporated by school staff in planning and 
decision* making. 

,'. ' . ■ f 
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Curriculum 4 . 

* * 

Information from review of literature, Curriculm de- 
velopment fdcuses primarily on 'content and areas related 160 it. 
It represents a highe;r lev^l of generalization than instructional 
development and always precedes it, (Kindred etal. 1976). Ac- 
cording to Burt' (1967) curriculum development is the "assembly of 
instructional units into courses of study and cctabining of 
courses into logical sequence (p. 153)." Burt (1967) explained ' 
that a number of factors complicate the process qf curriculum de- 
velopment for vocational-technical education. 

* * * 

The curriculum must be Resigned to prepare 
students for entry into an occupation or cluster 
of occupations/' A further Complicating factor 
is that job entrtf requirements may be different 
^ for a variety of employers within the same m >V. 

industry, both locally and nationally (p. 153) 



Job content, in terms of skill requirements, must also meet 
th$ current needs of the ma jority *of the employers served by the 
educational enterprise. As Dauwalder (19§1) stited regarding 
vocational^technical education curriculum: * ' 

Curricula nj^st v be developed among job require- 
* ments, skill requirements, technical and 
practical knowledge requirements, and must 
also maintain V< general education balance 
which is^ flexible and adjustable to changing 
conditions * (p. 104) . 

B,urt (1967) further explained that the curriculum must include 
courses to enable students to meet the graduation requirements of 
l9cal and state education authorities as well as relevant ac- 
crediting and licensing agencies, ^or these reasons, business 
and industry representation is "ital for curriculum development 
and revision. Kissinger (1965) described th£ k^y partners for 
curriculum planning as' the employer, the technician, and the 
educator. Kissinger felt that each partner has j^<i important role 
that -cannot be. overlooked. The employer knows whatN<he graduate 
should know and be able to do. The technician knows what knowl- 
edge and skills are necessary to do the job. Kissinger (1*965) 
indicates the educator must translate the employers and techni- 
cian's advice to* a "series of learning experiences .to which the 
•student will be exposed, in other^words, the curriculum (p. 31)." 

Educators fykve the finaj. responsibility for developing the 
.curriculum. Watty (1965) stated that a president described the 
curricul\^m development process at His technical institution as: 

Most people from industry are not good curri- 
aulum developers. Each of them ha« his own 
problems associated with his own place of 
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business, and he would like, to prepare people * * 

who would fit nicely into his organization. • 

We listen attentively to all our industrial V/ 

advisers, but we do not build our curriculum , . 

around exactly what they say. We take their 

ideas and we build the curriculum into an 

educational pattjern which *will meet their 

needs as well as the needs of companies not 

repres^r&ed on 1 the committee (p. 200). 

Ultimately the success of a -vocational-technical education curri- 
culum is measured through the results of achievement that take 
the form of performance in the work world. "Finch and Crunkilton 
(1979) notes that "a vocational-technical curriculum.must.be 
judged in terms of its former students' success (p. 10-11)." 
Although success standards vary aTnong ^chools and states, 'they 
frequently reflect criteria such as employer satisfaction with 
graduates*, skills, graduates' obtaining . jobs in their fields of 
preparation, job satisfaction of, graduates, aad advancement ex- 
perienced by graduates (Starr 1975) • 

Information from the case study sites* . At tl>e case st^.dy' 
sites the curriculum for the* various programs^ was primarily de- 
veloped or changed ^ facul*;^ members, often with input from 
vocational-technical education directors and advisory committee 
members. Procedures were not rigidly formalized, although there 
appeared to be a system at each site that resulted yi revisions, 
additions or deletions from three months to a year later. Al- 
though interviewees were not always able to explain the reasons 
for the changes, it appeared that a combination of student inter- 
est/demand and local labor market needs wfere the underlying 
reasons. Most teachers and administrators also felt tjiat there 
were state department and institutional pressure to .update the 
curriculum for relevance, and student appeal. 

At case site A (designated a hiafh placement site in StatS A) 
most programs of study were 1 designed wit}i an open-ended curricu- 
lum system. The curriculum was broken down into units called 
packets. Students progressed from packet to packet at their own 
spe'ed. 4 

Most teachers expres&ed support for the open-entry/open-exit 
wstem, but^ome had reservations. A few faculty members report- 
that the system was too demanding since each student was at a 
ferent place, and each needed individual attention. Other; 
< ulty streamed that the major strengths of the open-endpd l cur- 
:i culum overcame the bad aspects. They described the strengths 
as alxowing /'students to work at their own pace," and^Hbright 
students coold progress as rapidly as t^ey wanted, whereas slower 
students 'could also move a^ theto: own rate." The teachers also 
indicated that ttiis type c -urricuHun was more of a challange* to 
them and to their student- ban the more. traditional curriculum. 
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% Fajculty were r^l^tiveTy free to develop thieir own curriculum. 
Tbe education ^fe'ncy has mandated the topics that must be inclu- 
ded in a j^cfgram, but development of the actual curriculum 
content^has been left to the * teachers . When ma jor curriculum 
chap^es haye^jbeSn planned, teachers have been required to clear 
Jtftxe&e changes with the program's advisory, committee. Coordi- 
nators fo.r„ each program area, located in the local education 
governing board office, typical ly have had input into major 
curriculum changes. , - o 

At c^se site B (de'sigrfefted a low placement site in State B) , 
each vocational program are* has prepared a suggested sequence of 
courses leadi-ng-- to graduation. -This * sequence Jiad been drawn up 
by faculty -mtjmbers with input from the program area advisory com- 
mittee. 

Some interviewees indicated that occasionally students have 
been denied lower-level vocational-technical education courses 
because of limited classroom, and/or laboratory space. -These 
students have usually been advised to enroll in the courses whep 
they* are next offered, but there is rfb waiting list. Accord- 
ing to, some faculty jjjember's, some students never *take these 
programs because they fail to enroll in the class §t a later 
date*. Upper-level classes, however, which require prerequisite 
courses, have rarely been closed to eligible students. 

Several ^different approaahes to providing specialized train- 
ing in job-seeking skills have been used. Some program areas, 
for example, child development, include a course in the curri- 
culum focusing on employability skills. In one of the classes in 
tjie advertising art program, each student is required to assem- 
ble^ "portfolio" for use in obtaining a job. Other programs 
rely upon one-day workshops conducted by counseling staff. In - 
addition, instructors are encour,age'd to incorporate job^seeking 
training into their courses* Overall, it appeared that the 
purriculums include, employability ski}le through a variety of 
modes to ensure that each student has skills to seek and obtain a 
job. All of tbe students interviewed related that they had re- 
ceived 4 training in job-seeking skills. . 

fnlSrder to provide vocational-technical education progjram 
access to students who cannot attend classes during* the day, the 
college offers an evening division, • leading to the same degrees 
as the regular day programs. These programs* are offered at 
twenty-four different locations throughout the city. . 



At case site C (designated a high placement site 'flTState C) 
all persons interviewed agreed that the teachers have the great- 
est involvement in developing and changing curriculum. Curricu- 
lum has usually been changed because of the local labor demand or 
on the advice of the advisory council. There did not appear to 
be formalized procedures for changing the curriculum, which 
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seemed to be changed at the discretion of the Associate dean ox 
teachers. • 0 . 

* The college offers a wide variety of programs including 
twenty-four arts* and sciences, eighteen business, and forty-one 
- technical prograirfC. The college has a career .and educational 
planning center that is available to* students to help them with 
resume writing, filling out job applications, jpb interviewing 
techniques, and information about how and .where to look for jobs.,., 
These seT"ices are not part of any regular curriculum, but are 
available to students on a "drop-in" basis. 

At case site D (designated a high placement site in State D) 
% much of the vocational-technical education curriculum was charac- 
terized as being "white collar" by many of the students $j>8 staff 
members. According tb* a counselor, "many of the voqa tj^ertia 1 tech- 
nical couses are billed as •terminal 1 with transfer- possibili- 
ties." Full-time day students have typically pursued a program 
designed to culminate "in an associate degree from one of the four 
divisions: behavioral science, business administration, humany 
ities,* and natural science. 



Curriculum changes are mainly the responsibility of the 
faculty members. *One teacher who had recently been involved in 
changing the curriculum explained the change as: 

*. The director of this program who, was here for 

the last two years had par£icul,ar interest f 
in curriculum development. He worked with the 
faculty in developing the central framework 
* and understanding the language of curriculum 

* development. The curriculum we were using, ,we 
all liked, but it was felt that it could be 
'communicated more effectively. Advisory coun- 
cil members, state board members, 'administra- 
tion and faculty all worked tog'ether to come 
up with what is being used now. , ^ 
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>rmation from the mail questionnaires. In table 43 £he 

deans /*dir/ectors indicated that for the most part, the advisory 
committee members and dean's/directors determined the specific 
.competencies students should acquire. In the .same table these 
data suggest that advisory committee members, deans/directors or 
teachers had a primary rebponsibility |or developing and revising 
the vocational-technical education curriculum. s , 



As shown in table 44 tfte deanfe/directors responding to the 
mail questionnaire reported that the curriculum was revised 
annually at most of their )insti tut ions • At the other institu- 
'tions We J curri[culurrf was 1 revi sed ^every two years, with the 
exception of a few institutions in State C where it was revised 
every four or five /eats. 
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Current and former students responding to the mail question*- 
naire indicated which skills were taught at their institutions. 
Table 45 show that approximately half of the respondents felt 
that training in job-seeking skills and job obtainment skills was 
provided at their , institutions . With one exception there did not 
appear to be differences in opinion between current and former - 
students within the states. The exception was at: high placement * 
sites in State Cohere 2L percent of the current students felt 
they received training in job-seeking skills compared to 45 
percent of , the former students. In some states- the high placement 
sites indicated more availability of training whereas in others ' 
the low placement sites indicated more.' 

Sdmmary * Finding3 from the study indicated that curriculum 
which was designed to meet labor market needs of the community 
enhanced job placement. At sites wjiere advisory committee input 
and other labor market information was used as the Uasis for cur- 
riculum changes the placement rates were higher. Employers at 
the high placement . sites appfeared to be satisfied with the skills 
taught. x 

* * • ^ / 

Teachers were primarily responsible for development «of cur- 4 
riculum triat typically was revised annually. The process of cur- 
riculum development varied 0 somewhat among the sites but these 
processes did -not appear to influence job placement rates. ^ 

Instruction ' , 

Information from revifew of li terati re. Instructional 
development consists of ^planning done in direct support for 
student learning. Insttuctional development follows curriculum 
development. Curriculum is . expl icated with specifically designed 
strategies tty aid students ix\ learning the content, (Kindred et 
aj.. 1976). Thq. distinctions* between, curriculum and instructional 
development are not always clear. One way educators have clar- 
ified the issue is to view curriculum as a general tramework 
developed by a committee whereas instruction is the operational* 
izing of the curriculum by individual teacher . 

One emerging approach* to providing quality instruction is 
competency-based education (CB*E) . According to Finch and 
Crunkilton (19J9) several aspects of CBE distinguish it 'from 
traditional instruct id?* . ' The key elements include competencies, 
criteria used to assess the competencies, ways that student com- 
petencies' are assessed, student progress through the program, and 
the program's instructional integt^ Finch and Crunkilton (197*9) . 
have indicated that competencies for vocational-technical educa- 
tion are "those tasks, skills, attitudes, vafues, and appr4cia- 
tions that are deemed critical, to successful employment" (p. 
220) . Whereas not mandatory elements of CBE, individualization, 
uae* instructional technblogy, aad systematizaMon are often 
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incorporated in the CBE instructional approach used by edircators. 
The CBE approach has become synonymou^ with the use of instruc- 
tional • modules . In contrast to the-' traditional instructional 
""mode, a module is the basic instructional building block instead 
of a subject, uni*: on Lerfsori. A module, as described by Finch , 
and Crunkilton (1979), is "a s^lf-contained package that includes 
a planned series of learning experiences designed to help the 
student master specific objectives'* (p. 225). Although there are 
advantages- and limitations to using modules and CBE as an 
'instructional approach, they represent alternatives to the 
traditional approach of lecture, demonstration and hands-on 
experiences at one pace to all students in a .class. 

Cooperative education is another mode of instructiori\used in 
'vocational-technical education programs. Cooperative education 
has received a great deal of impetus in its growth from federal 
legislation which provided earmarked funds for cooperative educa- 
tion and demonstration programs in postsecondary. institutions. 

* In addition, project grants under Part G of the 1976 Vocational 
Education Amendments and Title IV-D of the Higher Education Act 
have .helped many postsecondary institutions to develop and 
improve their programs. , / 

(_ ** 

Cooperative education is an educational process that com- 
bines work evoerience gained by students on the job with regular 
academic instruction as an integral part of the two-year post- 
secondary curriculum. It is designed to develop skills and 
knowledge and to improve students' self-understanding by inte- 
grating classroom study with planned and supervised experience 
outside of the fesrmal classroom environment. Cooperative 
education is based on the principle that we 1 l-_educated 
individuals develop most effectively through an educational 
pattern tha't incorporates structured experiences in business, 
induktryi. government, and human services. Cooperative education 
is typically included as part of regular instructional 
activitiie-s, with the institution assuming the responsibility for 

• integrating work experience into the education process. • 

Information f r om_the_case study s ites ^ At the case study 
sites the traditional instructional approach was prevalent at 
'*case sites B, C, and D. The competency-based educational 
approach was'ur.ed aj: case site A (cl£s ignated a high placement 
site in State. A)-. ' " 
V ' 

"As discussed' in the curriculum section, at case site A 
instruction was primarily, individualized, with students entering 
programs at any time without affecting the progress of other 
students. ' 

The faculty handbook states: 
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Instructional" facilities and Squipment shall 
* provide learning experiences comparably to 

those typical of the occupation.. Instruction 
shafll not be confined to the classroom. 
Training stations within the occupations shall 
be utilized whenever necessary to maximize the 
learning exjJferience of* the students. 

Most teachers expressed their support of the individualized 
system, byt some reservations were v indicated . Some teachers re- 
ported that this syotem was finite demanding for them. They were' 
expected to rribn'itor the individual proyress of their students/ and 
be available for any Questions. If several students were having 
problems, they could dominate most of the instructor's time. On 
the positive side, teachers mentioned that by using the individu- 
alizes approach students could work at their own pace. Bright 
students were allowed to progress rapidly, while slower students 
were .also -f fee to move at their own rate, une teacher mentioned 
that "it was more of a challenge, that instructors must be pre- 
pared to answer questions over all materials not just what had 
been covered in a lecture." 

A time limit of ninety-two weeks had been instituted to pre- 
vent students from staying in a program indefinitely. Accordi 1 
to one instructor, "this time limit is occasionally extended ior 
students who need extra time for legitimate reasons, a« deter- 
mined by a committee df instructors and counsalors. " 

Traditional methods of " instruction were used at cas§ sites 
B, C, and D in contrast to case site A. Lectures were used., with 
hands-on experiences and skill building in the vocational- 
technical areas where appropriate . ^The^teachers who were inter- 
viewed felt comfortable with this approach ing did not ^ggest 
major changes.^ ^^>^ 

Information from the mail questionnaire . Teachers w&re, 
asked in the mail questionnaire to indicate the types of instruc- 
tional methods they used to teach job placement related activi- 
ties. As the data show in table 46, regular class instruction 
find presentations by staff were used most frequently. A high 
percentage of respondents indicated however, that no instruction 
was provided for the activities listed on the questionnaire: 
writing resumes, locating jobs, filling out job applications, 
setting up job* interviews, participating in job interviews, and 
obtaining job* information. Presentations by guests and self— 
instructional materials were reported to be usea least frequent- 
ly of the types of instruction listed in the mail questionnaire. 
Although responses*? varied across the sites and types of sites, it 
appeared that instruction in obtaining job information was pro- 
vided most' frequently of all the types of activities listed in 
the mail questionnaire. 
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Postsecondary institution personnel who rerpopded to the 
mail questionnaire indicated the percentage ^of time they spent 
per week in providing instruction in 30b obtainment sJcills. As 
shown in table 47 the majority of the' teachers and counselors did 
not respond ^to the question., Teachers and counselors who did 
respond indicated a range of 0 or 10 percent of time spent in 
providing instruction in job-obtainment skills. Job placement 
specialists who responded indicated they^spend between 0 and 20 
percent of their time providing instruction for job-obtainment 
skills. 

The majority of .employers who responded to the mail ques- 
tionnaire indicated, as the data show in table 48, that they 
rarely or never served as guest lecturers for the vocational- 
technical education programs. This finding is consistent with 
what the teachers' reported (table 46) that a'minimal amount (0 
to 22 percent J of instruction was provided by guest speakers. 

As ^indicated in table 49 employers reported how often they 
participated with the postsecondary institution in the conduct of 
cooperative education programs. In States B arict^C approximately 
hal£' (46 to 62 percent) of the employers never participated' in 
caoperative education* programs . In State A approximately a third 
(30 f9* 36' percer t) ne^er participated, whereas in State D approx- 
imately a fourth (20 to 25 percent) of the employers never parti- 
cipated in cooperative education grograms. The responses of 
those employers who participated in cooperative education pro- 
grams varied from very often (4 to 13 percent) to .rarely (4 to 20 
percent). A number of .employers indicate that they* some times 
participate in cooperative education programs (10 to 36 percent). 

Employers who responded to the ma il questionnaire indicated 
the amount of assistance they provided voca t ional- techn ical edu- 
cation student organizations. The data in table 50 show that th£ 
majority (56 to 72 percent) of the employers never assisted with 
vocational technical education student organizations. Those who 
did assist with student organizations did so sometimes (4 to 22 
percent) or rarely (7 to 21 percent). 

Summary Instructional approaches commonly used in 
vocational- technical education are the traditional classroom - 
lecture with some postsecondary institutions using cooperative 
education, and individualized, eorape tency-based methods. At three 
of the case study sites the traditional lecture method was used. 
Data from the mail que st lonna ire *s i tes also indicated that the 
lecture is a common method of instruction in postsecondary 
institutions. Qnre of the case study sites used an individual- 
ized, compe tencyrbased inatruct ional approach. The case Study 
site using the individualized, competency-based approach had a 
high job placement rate and it appeared that this approach con- 
tributed to highe^r job placement rates. There were no apparent 
differences in high and low ]oh placement sites regarding the 
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amount of job-obtainment skills taught. There was considerable 
variation among the study sites concerning the use of cooperative 
education, but no cle&r trends emerged. ) 

Counseling 

Information from re view of literature. Two-year post- 
*secondary institutions attract diverse students whose develop- 
mental levels and needs for counseling are distinctly disparate- 
As part of their mission, two-year institutions provide 
counseling services to help students reach their goals. Harris 
and Rach ( 197 7 ) suggested that the' counseling services in two 
year institutions pan be ambiguous and ineffective if patterned 
after university or secondary school counterparts. As the mis-' 
- sion and students of the two-year schools differ from those of 
other settings, so must the counseling* services be appropriate 
for this distinct level of education^ * 

A 1965 Carnegie Commission study found the counseling - 
serviees of community colleges "woefully inadequate" (McConnell 
1^65)." Sinee the decade of the 1960s community colleges have 
grown tremendously and counseling services appear to have im- 
proved in number and type of services offered students. According 
to Tollefson (1975), innovative efforts have been made to reach 
students of all backgrounds and ages. Tollefson 1 s survey of 
several hundred community colleges indicated that they employ 
literally hundreds of new approaches to student development. 

<# 

Student development is viewed as developing academic and 
vocational skills, understanding personal values and goals, and 
realizing a role in society. As Elterick, Gable and Karr (1975) 
pointed ou1!, "It is essential that each community college has a 
well-structured, well-developed counseling program that assists 
in assessing students' developmental needs and employs strategies 
appropriate for dealing wi-th* the , identified needs within each 
particular institution" .(p. 139)." 

Information from case study ''sites. In th$ literature job 
placement is not typical ly depicted as a function of two year 
institutional services. .Similarly, at the case study sites, jofe 
placement of students was a distinctly separate function rather 
than part of the counseling continuum. Although jpb placement 
counselors may often be^ under the administration of the counsel- 
ing service,* typically they often report to the vocational- 
technical education dean or director. 

At case site A (designated a high placement site in State A) 
the counseling system has both formal and informal elements in 
its operation. All students who apply to the vocational- 
£echnical "institution see an admissions counselor to discuss the 
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program area they have chosenr, or if undecided , ^q* oiscdss what 
programs are available. Counselors help with students 1 'career 
exploration, frequently using a computerized career informa-tion 
system. ' ■ . 

Once enrolled in a particular program, students -are required 
to attend an orientation session. Orientations are held once a 
month," and individual orientations are held for those persons en- t 
Bering between formal sessions. The orientation sessions include* 
counseling by teachers,, which includes discussion about the com- 
petencies that must be acquired in order to complete a program 
and the skills needed in order to be successful ia the program. 

The counseling staff is large, with counselors of fering , m m 4 
financial 'a-id f personal services, admissions, and placement 
counseling. Most of the counselors have^ backgrounds in 
vocational or o^l education ' f ields , as' well as degrees in 
counseling. All counselors agreed that vocational education is 
very important and very worthwhile. v 

The counseling staff interact frequently and often share 
work responsibilities when needed. All counselors fel^t that 
their ongoing contacts with students had *an eventual positive 
effect on job placement M students. As one counselor stated, 
"If all counselors do their job effectively, thpn students will 
have all the assistance they need to complete the program and be 
qualified for placement into employment." The interviewer found 
that interview appointments with counselors were often delayed 
due to*, their commitment to meeting students' needs first. 

At case site B (designated «a low placement site in State B) 
both personal and career counseling are available to students* 
According to a self-study* conducted at the college in X975, the 
emphasis of the guidance and counseling ""department is academic 
and career counseling. 

The counseling staff is a'diVerse group, with varying back- 
. grounds in technical and academic tiel-ds. Counselors are not 
required to be certified, but several academic counselors -had 
been certified by the state education agency. The technical/ 
vocational counselors have all met the requirements of the state 
education agency.* 

Teachers reported that they spend cons iderable t ime coun- 
seling students regarding career opportunities and job-seeking 
skills. Teachers frequently helped students prep.are resumes or 
discussed job openings and strategies to use in applying for the 
jobs. When not in class, instructors had an open door policy for^< 
students, yrtiich means that their preparation for class was ' 



usually done at home 



One professor said, "My office is a three- 



ring circus, because students a<e constantly dropping in.' 
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t ^Interviewees indicated that minimum formal counseling was 
offered by the counseling department. There was only one 
vocational counselor available for approximately 7 r 000 students. 

At case site C (designated a high placement site in State C) 
a pamphlet was distributed to students, which gave an overview of 
the services of the counseling department. The pamphlet stated: 

We assist YuU with decisions which affect YOUR , 

educational, vocational, and personal goals, 
♦ and provide appropriate support anu instruc- ■ 

tion which will enable YOU to implement these 
1 ° decisions . These decisions may include r . 

career, educational, academic choice, or 

personal-social decisions. 

The counseling staff of^ thirteen served both day and evenirCg 
students. The director of counseling reported that the coun- 
selors are considered academic advisors and are > responsible for 
helping students make their educational plans. The counselors 
are nSt responsible for personal counseling,' which- is available 
to students through three interns from a local university 
master's degree program in social work. 

Students are asked t'o set up an appointment with the coun- 
seling staff after they have completed application for admis- 
sion. The counseling office provides a g^roup"orien tation session' 
"* for new students. The director of counseling stated* that, "Thi% 
is the first contact the sLudent has with the counseling 
•service." 

The students are not required to attend the orientation, but 
they are strongly encourge to do so. Students^ are not denied 
admission it" they do not attend. Contact with students after 
orientation is largely on an individual basis, at the student's 
request. 

Littele or no vocational counseling is offered, other than 
providir>g information on' what courses should be taken for a par- 
ticular program. There is no contact between the placement 
office and the counseling office. 

k 

At case site D ' (des ignated a high placement site in State 13) 
the college catalog listed .two types 4 of counseling: career and 
personal. The career counseling is described as helping students 
to identify career and educational goals. Emphasis is placed on 
•individual student ability as a basis foL counseling. The per- 
sonal counseling was described as "assisting students in explor- 
ing their growth potential and an> personal concerns ^encoun tered 
while in college." The counseling staff of three persons 
developed and now offers short seminars to students about .the 
x world of work. > 
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Although the ^counseling staff is^small, student inter- 
viewees felt%,that the M personal concern" of the teachers and 
other staff was one of the best, things about attending, £he 
college. One former* s-tudent said, "I still feel that when I hav 
a problem, # I can go t© see any of the counselors or teachers and 
they will help." 

Information from mail questionnaires* ' The findings from the 
questionnaires related to the job placement , functions of coun- 
1 seling services are discussed in the job placement section of 
this report. In this section information about the types of 
counseling provided and used by students, the selecting and re- 
cruiting of students, admissions requirement? and staff involve- 
ment in counseling is reported. ^ 

f 

Teachers who responded to the mail questionnaire reported 
that they do not spend much of the'ir time providing career coun- 
seling to students. Table 5 J shows that teachers spend a- minimum 
amount 6f time on career- counseling . 'Less than a third* (11 to 32 
percent) of the teachers indicated that they spend up to ten 
hours- per weelf on career counseling. Counselors and job place- 
ment- specialists tended to spend more time .than teachers 'on 
career counseling. v 

As table 52 shows, the majority of counselors (80 to 100 
percent) who responded to the .mail questionnaire felt they were 
very or extremely "knowledgeable of the vocational-technical 
education prog/am in their institutions. 'The data in table 53 
* showed that a majority of the doans/directors who responded to 
the mail questionnaire indicated that counselors had the primary 
responsibility for recru it ing students for the vocational- 
Jie'chrnical education programs. In States B", . C , Spd, D the deans/ 
directors expressed considerable support £gr members of the 
. advisory committee having primary responsibility,, for recruiting 
students. Few- of tlxe deans/directors indicated that teachers 
have a primary responsibility for recruiting students. 

When asked who had the primary responsibility for selecting 
students the deans/directors indicated a preference for coun- 
selors. As the data in table 54. indicated the deans/directors 
also considered teachers and deans/directors to* be fairly import- 
ant as having a primary responsibility for selecting students, 

As noted in table 55, teachers who responded to the mail 
"questionnaire (table 55) indicated that the most important 
criterion for admitting students tk the vocational-technical 
education program was either anyone\*ho wishes to qnrolj. (33 
percent to 58 percent) or student's career Object ive (14 to 36 
percent). In States B, C, and D, 15* tp 17 percent of the 
teachers from low placement sites indicated that minimum grade 
\ point average was the most impcprtant criterion for admitting 
students as compared to 0 to 8 percent of the teachers at the 
high placement sites. In State B almost a fourth of the 
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\^ teachers from high placement sites indicated results of standard- 
ized tests as jthe most important criterion for admitting students 
fcS^ vocatonal-technical education program. 

• / 

)i Counselors, current students, and former s'tudents responding 

# to the^mail questionnaire indicated whether or not specific coun- 
seling* services we?e available at their postsecondary institu- 
tions.' In table 56 the responses indicated 'some differences of 
opinion^ between counselors and students, with less differences 
between current and former studerits. With some exceptions, most 
5 (89 to 100 percent) of the counselors at both high arid low * 
placement sites indicated that counseling on course s^ectiQn, 
counseling for future educational opportunities, counseling for 
career possibilities, and counseling for career selection were 
all available. A slightly lower peifrteentage of former students 
were aware of the available counseling services th£n the current 
students.- JThe majority of former and current students at high 
and low placement sites appeared to be aware of specific 
counseling Services a^ilable to them at their poscsecondary 
institutions. • 1 I 

\ < 
Students were not as likely to know that .psychological coun- 
seling was available at their ppstsecopdary institutions. As the 
data instable 56 show the majority (60 and* 67 percent) of the 
counselors in State A indicated that psychological services were 
not available whereas the majority (50 to 100 percent) of the 
counselors from the other three states indicated that they were 
available. With few ^exceptions the majority o£ both former and 
■ current students did not believe psychological -counseling 
services existed at their institutions « 

Counselors who responded to the mail questionnaire indicated 
the types of conditions under which students are required to seek 
counseling.. As the data indicate in table 57, there was no con- 
sistent pattern across responses among the states or the high and 
low placement sites. With the exception of State A the majority 
of the counselors (50 to 100 percent) ±n States B*, C, and D 
indicated that students did not have to see a counselor before 
% enrolling in a -vocational-technical education program'. In State 
A, ali counselors indicated that students must see a counselor 
before enrolling in a vocational-technical education program. * 
The majority (67, and 83 percent) of the counselors in low place- 
ment sites in States A and B indicated that students must see a 
counselor whin leaving the program, whereas the majority (50 to 
100 percent) of counselors at the remaining types of sites, 
indicated students did not have to see a counselor. In States A 
and D the majority of the respondents (83 to K)0 percent) 
indicated that students mpst see a pounselor when transferring 
from one program of study to another, whereas in States B and C, 
the majority of counselors (50 to 100 percent) indicated students 
do not have to see a counselor when transferring from one program 
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of stuiy to another. In States B and C and in low placement 
sites in State D the majority of the counselors (50 to 100 
percent) indicated that students did not have to see/ra counselor 
before dropping out of a # program. At the' remaining typ6s of 
sites, students were required to see a counselor before dropping 
out' of school . 

i 

Current and former ; students who responded to the mail 
questionnaire were asked to indicate what types of counseling 
services th£y actually received at the pos tsecondary institution*. 
As the data in table 58 show the majority of s tudentg^did not 
utilize the counseling services. The least utilized service was 
psychological counseling, perhaps because most students did not 
know it existed as previously reported. The majority (81 Jto 10*0 
percent) of current and former students did not have 
psychological counseling at the postsecondary institution. There 
was^a slightly higher percentBge of students who had counseling - 
for cc arse .selection. In'Stabe A the majority ^{77 'to 81 percent) 
did not have counseling for course selection and in State D the 
majority (63 to 73 percent) did us£ that service. *In t\?o States 
3 and Cthe responses were mixedT^without consistant patterns 
between high and low placement sites'ir^ the use of counseling for 
course selection." However, in State B the ; low placement site 
respondents (100 percent) indicated they received no counseling 
on course selection. 

. The majority of students (50 to 100 percent) 'did not receive 
counseling regarding career possibilities, career selection, or 
future educational opportunities." There were slightly more cur- 
rent students than former students who indicated that they had 
received some type of counseling. For the most part, however, 
current and former students did not avail themselves of any of 
the counseling services even when* they knew they were available. 

Summary . At the case study site job placement was seldom 
regarded as a counseling function, although at some institutions 
It^was administered through the counseling service. Findings 
from the study indicated that a broad range of counselipg 
services we re^ava liable , ofteVi with functions that overlapped or 
complemented those of the job placement services. 

The contact students were required to haye with counselors 
for course selection, and program changes varied among the par-, 
ticipating sites. Although most traditional types of counseling 
were available, they were not frequently used by the* students. 

Teachers" appeared to have a major role in providing coun- 
seling at the case study si,tes although that finding was not 
suported by the data f -< thV mail questionnaire. At high place- 
ment case study sites teachfets provided students with more career 
and ]ob-oriented counseling tfrwn teachers seemed to provide at 
low placement s«ites. 
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Job Placement 



» 

Information f rom ^ ^ew^oj^ljt era tu re * Most postsecondary 
institutions have job. plac^ient specialists (Smith •1981)-. Jcb 
placement specialists have varying titles and concomitant respon- 
sibilities. Some of the commonly used titles are (Barrow 1976) as 
follows: • ' 

Placement Coordinator/Placement Director—Responsible for 
all. aspects of placement service. May carry out total services 
or supervise % team of full- or part-time specialized staff . 

Placement Counselor — Member of regular counseling staff with 
designated resjponsibili ty for I placement service. £an be member of 
placement service team v*Lth responsibility for career planning, 
pre-employment preparation, and job adjustment counseling 
students. . * ^ * 

Placement Specialist — Member of school staff with designated 
responsibility for .placement service area. Can be member of -» 
placement service team with responsibility for job development, 
employer contact, labor market information placement referral, 
and/or follow-up. 

Occupational Information Specialist — Liaison person from 
state employment service or designated member of placement . 
service team with, responsibility for labor market and occupa- 
tional information as resource to students and staff. 

Job Development Specialist — Member of placement service t^u i 
with responsibility for initiating and maintaining 'regular con- 
tact with employers to identify employment opportunities. 
Through personal visits and other methods solicits employment 
opportunities, refers students, and maintains current information 
on outcome of referral and employment openings. 

: * Secretary/Clerk — Carries out operational tuncLions in 
placement office such as 'answering telephone, follow- though 
telephone or mail contact to verify outcome of referrals and 
current- employment opportunities, maintains order o£ £il^s and 
records, posts career placement notices, scheduling of appoint- 
ments for placement staff. 

The responsibilities and duties of job placement specialists 
include these : ^ 

1. Coordinate career assistance and placement 
services. 

a. Cooperate closely with oth r school 
departments, especially c^jngelors, 
faculty , vocational admin is tra tors, -and 
advisory committees, in developing place- 
ment service policy. . 
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b. Develop and carry, out' public relations 
efforts in the school^ind .communi ty , 

.including wording -wi tit- advi sory committee, 
other local schools, and employer groups. 

c. Systematically acquire and update local 
em pi oyme n t info r ma t i o n • > 

d . Participate in relevant professional ^ 
development activities to fttomote place- 
ment service improvement. 

Prepare students for* employment 

a. Conduct studies as necessary to - identify 
student needs for specific career assist- 
ance and placement services. ( 

b. #*jvelop methods and materials for 
preemployment preparacion of * students , 
both individually ai&3 in groups. 

c. Advise counseling staf f "ii> acquisition and 
use of information on career planning and 
the labor market. - 



Operate placement office to effectively serve 
s tuden Is , employers , and school staff 

a. Assist students to' prepare for and obtain 
job or educational 'goals ' through personal 

if interview^, telephone and mail contacts, 
posting of opportunities, and-* natices to 
faculty. 

b. Develop student job opportuni ties , through 
visits to and from employers, and records 
of potential employers.' . 
Bring students and .employers together v 

'through such methods as current jpb 
orders, direct personal, referral , i job 
bulletins, candidate lists, campus 
recruiting, career fairs, and student 
placement credentials. . 
Follow through on all operations, includ- 
ing (determinin^putcome of Referrals, 
updating registrant files and job orders, 
and accurately rex:ord^ng all office 
activities. - V 



Evaluate* and improve the placement program • 

a. Continually *cvalute placement methods, 
policies, and activities thrbugh survey^, 
analysis of office activity records., and 
cost review. y i 

b. Participate in the design c£n$ < analysis of 
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school follow-up stifdies to obtain evalu- 
ative feedback. , • 
tic* TPrepare an annual report detailing opera- 
tion aind evaluation of the placement * 
service. (Barrow 1976). 

, Information from case study sites. At case site A * • 
(designated a high placement site in State A) job placement was a 
major priority. Tfre state department of vocational education ra- 
•quired that programs fcave a placement 1 ra te of 5L percent or be 
terminated*. A state administrator Said* * 

. If a progrdm'were approaching anything close 
to only a 51 *per*cent placement ^rate, I would 
have already been on to it. jhhe directors 
.know what the schpoils are there for. They 
have' a singular purpose, to prepare people for* 
employment. That's their goal, 

. The motff Striki-hg feature ot the placement system at sitetff* 
was its flexibility. Responsibility 'for placement was shared 
equally by counselors, teachers, apd a job service counselor Who 
<vas employed 'by the state employment service and located at' the 
school. A teacher summed up placement at the school as "a very 
"cooperative effort*" 



The teachers appeared to recognize that job placement was 
one of their *€&eons ib ill ties * The teachers stated that they 
actively pursued^jfob placements for their atudents through con- 
tacts with employers. ir> the c.ommunity or the job service coun- 
selor. They also reported that employers now contact them 
regarding job openings. Several teachers reported that they ~ 
carefully screen student's they refer to employers, so that 
"square pegs aren't placed*" ijn round holes." 

The job service counselor viewed his x$>le as providing the 
greatest number of job options to the. greatest number of stu- 
dents. The counselor's duties included: (IT receiving job open- 
ings from -employers who contact the school or from the state 
employmojit service (SES) job bank, (2) informing instructors and 

1 students of the openings,' (31 matching students to jobs and ar- 
ranging job interviews/ (4) conducting sma'll group workshops on 
job seeking skills with students, (5) conducting public relations 
activities wi tl^ employers, concerning the school, and (6) posting 

.part-time 'job openings "for students who desire part-time work 
While attending school. In addition, the counselor provides 
labqr market information to the staff." 

The teachers and counselors consistently reported high 
placement grates for students Completing programs and also for 
those who did not. They maintained that eventually all the 
students who wanted to work in the area for which they were 
trained found jobs. 
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Employers reported satisfaction wi'th the placement system. 
Some employers supported the fact that they conta-ct teachers at 
the school when they had openings, .others reported that they go 
directly to the state. employment service (SES). 
* , 

Several interviewees -stated that, d,ue to the recent economic 
slowdown, more ^empfra sis had been placed on finding job§ outside 
the local area. Students were being encouraged to' relocate out- 
side the area. In addition, , more use had bejen made of the SES 
•job, bank," which lists openings throughout the state. 

At ca£e site B (desagnated a low placement site in State B) 
vthe job placement- office, was staffed by two ful l*time. 'workers . 
For a 'typical job referral, an .employer • called the job placement 
office and described the available job to a stiff member. The 1 
staff member th*ji typed the job* description and placed i't on the 
job^postihg boa^d in the voc^tion^L-^echnical edqcation center. 
In addition to' posting jobs on the job-aboard, the job placement 
stdff searched newspapers for Job openings, conducted one-day 
workshops for students on how to get a job, invited and 
1 coordinated .the activities of job recruiters on campus, and met 
with area employers to explain tlfe program offerings at the^ *, 
institution. According t^o one job placement office staff member, 
. "During a typical week the job placement office would be in 
contact with about fifty employers . - 

Although the job placement office was active ir% job 
placement/ it appeared that the bulk of job placement was 
condtfeted by faculty members Interviewees stressed tha-t the 
strengths of w the * placement activities lay in the network faculty 
members * maintained with employers I A typical statement made by 
one of the teachers was: 

Most of the f acuity ^l\ave professional contacts 
in towrf. Last week I received a phone call 
from an employer who said he had to have some- 
one. * He said he wasn't telling anyone elfee 
about the job and <or us to send some students 
over. 

/ 

Faculty members could not provide exact . placement rates for 
their program, but they felt that they placed betwee*h 80 t.o 95 
percent of their students in training-related positions. Not one 
interviewee said that^ job placement was a major problem. Most of 
tl^e faculty like the informal and flexible nature of job place- 
ment at the school. 1 They tended to feel that since job placement 
rates were higij/, there was no need to, overhau^ the present place- 
ment system. As one department chairman said, "It's an informal 
system and that 1 s all it needs to be really, as far as we are - 
concerned." 

Placement procedures differed somewhat among the various 
vocational-technical education programs^ In some prpgrams thejre 
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a heavier reliance on verbal contacts between faculty and. 
.udents, in others the* job board was used extensively and in 
others job fairs wereUhe major placement activity. 

* At the time of the irfterviews, the position -of jot? placement 
director was ^unf llleci and applications were being- accepted. The 
position was to be funded through the counseling office. 1 Accord- 
ing to the job description, the .position* wil 1 be filled by a 
doctorate level- counselor with experience in business. Several * 
interviewees disagreed indicating ( that the position should be 
firied by Someone with a business background, familiar with the 
local area business community, rather than a counselor. The 
assistant director ^aid: 

In my way of thinking it r should be a business 
person, because we need a person who know.s the 
* > pommunity arid t knows the people in the commun-* 

ity t The counseling part is very nice, and* 
n t^ie job placement office could do career 1 
counseling, but that function is already being 
done. So I think we 'need a person who is a . 
public relations person to get out tliere, talk 
i to people, tell them about the school and the 

j faculty. * ^ 

The faculty^ s relationship^with the job placement office 
varied. Some faculty member^worked closely with the 'job place- 
ment office; others criticized it; while others did not seem to 
know it existed. The assistant director of the job placement 
office said: . * . 

■ > * 

I think there is some lack of communication 
between tha job placement office and the 
- faculty. i think there will always be som£ 
} faculty members that will not see any function 

in the job -placement office, but I think a lot 
% of it is a lack of not knowing what we do 
A here. j » . 

: k & 

The job placement officS at site C (designated a high place- 
ment site in State C) had one full-time professional to serve 
19,455 students. The, placement office was considered a student 
service, wher.e students could come for information about the 
community, the college, and jobs. The director of the job place-' 
ment office described 1 the position as : * 

I'm in charge of a ntfriad of tilings, so to 
provide one-to-one job' counseling to all stud- 
ents is impossible. \ There is just no way. I'm 
open for a student who wants to see me, but 1 
just can't meet one-on-one with .everybody . 
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Job placement ac t iv i t ies were conducted by . many teachers and" 
support staff. The placement director stated: * 

I g ive the instructors -the credi t for jo 1 
• placement, because they* re my pipeline. The 
r job placement office is clearinghouse. For 
example,* I get: a phone call from a company, 
they have a specific need, I, look through the 

f f i les to see if any Students are looking for ' 

positions in the area, and if they are ^quali- 
fied' for 'the position. , Second, T funnel the 
information about the 30b to the instructors. 
The instructors announce it to the class, pass 
it, or select, a student to tell about the job, 

" or a combination of the three. In addition i f 

its a large demand, J start advertising the 
opening in the student bulletin. Occasionally, * 
I advertise in the city newspaper and we have 
•a job listing board in the office. , 



The. placement director has held an employer's day annually, 
when employers are invited to the campus to meet the students. 
Approximately thirty-five or forty employers, representing all v 
kinds of businesses, have typically attended. 

Other responsibilities of the placement director include ^ 
Contacting employers as a public relations function, and pre- 
senting prog-rams on the world of work J in classes at the college. 

The placement director said, "I feel I have done a good job. 
The college has the highest placement record for the community 
college district." According to a teacher, "The placement office 
does an excellent job, especially since it receives little or no 
support from the administration." Several interviewers observed 
that a major portion of the placement director's time was spent 
in filLing out reports, that the job was almost a] 1 paper work. 

At case site D {designated a high placement site in State D) 
the« job placement function was almost nonexistent. The major 
activity of the person in charge of placement was helping 
students transfer ^to four-year institutions. According to the 
college catalog, the 30b placement service "assists graduating 
students and aknnni seeking appropriate full-time employment 
and/or training." During group interviews students explained 
that \.he placement office is not active. 

'Hie person in charge of job placement explained his re- 
sponsibility by s£iying: 

* 

Right now, as far as the, way we ,are currently 
operating placement, it's primarily a mainten- 
ance- f unet Ion where students are not i fied 
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about jobs via intercanfe ys mail, memos post- 
ed and so forth, or announced in etas s. A 
couple of times during the year, I put up 
posters reminding students to come in and 
register with the placement office. If they 
do, I set up a file listing students under 
areas of interest, so if a position becomes 
^ available we can contact them. 

Previous job placement personnel had written a booklet about 
job search strategies. The booklet included how to do resumes, 
what is an application, how to fill out applications, and how to 
write follow-up letters. 

Most students indicated that the college had "no respons- 
ibility for job placement. 11 Employers interviewed usually did 
not contact the job placement office, but called the teachers 
directly regarding job openings. 

The job placement director stated that, "Only 150 to 200 
students use the job placement service in a year, and most of 
those are for part-time jobs." It was evident that the college 
does little to place students from vocational-technical education 
programs in jobs in the community. 

Findings from mail questionnaire. Job placement specialists 
who responded to the mail questionnaire reported, as shown by the 
data in table 59, '-.hat their institutions .typically have one to 
three full-time persons responsible for job placement. The 
typical response, however, for the few respondents to the 
questionnaire, was that there is one full-time job placement 
specialist at each institution. 

The teachers and job placement specialists who responded to 
the mail questionnaire indicated, as shown by Lhs data in table 
6n # the types of support provided for job placement services in 
their institution. Except for respondents from hiqh placement 
sites in State -A and low placement sites in Statj D, the majority 
of the teachers reported that they did not have secretarial 
assistance with job placement responsibilities. The majority of 
job placement specialists reported the opposite, that they did 
have secretarial assistance available. In State A, high place- 
ment site teachers were again the exceptions in reporting they 
received mileage reimbursement for automobile use although the 
majority of teachers at the remaining sites reported they did not 
receive mileage reimbursement. The majority of the job placement 
specialists at all sites reported that they did receive mileaqe 
reimbursements. The majority of both teachers and job placement 
specialists indicated they had t e use of a telephone, office 
supplies, access K o duplicating, and postage for job placement 
activities* The majority of teachers reported that they had no 
release time for job placement activities. The responses from 
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the teachers and ]Ob pLacement specialists were mixed regarding 
the availability or use of inservice training. Neither teachers « 
nor job placement specialists consistently reported they had or 
had not received inservice training, although it appeared that 
the majority had not had inservice training. 

Postsecondary institution personnel, former students, and 
current students responding to the mail questionnaire indicated 
as shown in table 61 the sources that are 'Wery much help", for 
vocational-technical students in' providing information about job 
openings. Current and former student responses were compared as 
a group to the responses of teachers, counselors, and job place- 
ment specialists as a group. < Except in State D, both the 
student and postsecondary institution personnel groups ranked 
teachers first in providing "very much help" regarding infor- 
mation about job openings: In State p. the respondent groups from 
the high placement site ranked the job placement service first in 
providing "very much help" about job openings information. The 
remaining rankings varied, especially between the groups of 
scr.oo] personnel and students. Although most of the postsecond- 
ary institution personnel rated the job placement service second 
or third, most students rated it fourth or tfifth. Students most 
frequently rateil newspapers second and friends third. Post- 
secondary institution personnel tended to rate . school-based 
services higher than students who indicated parents and others 
outside of the school were more helpful in providing information 
about job openings. Both students and school personnel tended to 
rat« private employment agencies and radio/ . television announce- 
ments lowest as being helpful* in providing information about job 
openings. v 

Current and former students who, responded to the mail ques- 
tionnaire indicated what placement serv, :es they believed to be 
available at their postsecondary institutions. To answer this 

•question students were asked to indicate if they believed, the 
particular service was available with the nonresponses inferring 
it was not available. For the most part', current and former 
students agreed with each other, as shown by the data in table 
62. Although the majority of students in State D (65 to 73 per- 
cent) believed that assistance in advanced educational placement 
was available at their institution, the majority (55 to 75 per- 

• cent)' of the students in the remaining three states did not 
believe it was available. Responses were mixed regarding the 
availability of training in job-seeking skills. The responses 
tended to indicate that training in job-seeking skills was not 
available with the exception of the responses from students in 
State D. With the exception of students in State A, the majority 
(52 to 75 percent) of current and former students did not believe 
that their institution contacted employers about jobs for 
students. A greater proportion of students. (59 to 96 percent) 
did not believe 'that their institution worked with e>ither public 
or private employment *ayenc ies regarding jobs for students. With 
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* some-exceptions, most of the responding students believed that 
their institution does provide information about job^ openings and 
refers students to job openings. 

Current and former students and school personnel who respdn- 
ded to the mail questionnaire rated their institutions perfor- 
mance in providing specific job placement services (See tables 
63,64,65, and 66). Thfe particular services rated were: .provid- 
ingytraining in job-obtainment skills, contacting employers about 
^jtfgs for students, referring students to job openings, and prbvi- 
*ding information about job openings. In general, school person- 
nel 3ave higher ratings £han students regarding their institu- 
tion's provision of job placement services. There wore no 
consistent patterns of response ill the ratings 'between high and 
low placement sites ot between current and former students. The 
greatest difference in ratings between the groups of students and 
school personnel wa.s for providing ' job-obtainment skills as shown 
by the data In table 63. The rating by school personnel were 
good, whereas student ratings were from failing to excellent with 
many "don't know's." Contacting employers about jobs, as shown 
in table 64, was rated ,, good M to "excellent" by school personnel, 
although more school personnel rated that service excellent, 
whereas students rated it fair. In table 65 the data indicate 
that school personnel rated referring students to job openings as 
good to J excellent, whereas students tended to rate this service 
' as fair to good. As shown in table 66 school personnel tended to 
rate providing information $bout job openings as good to excel- 
lent* whereas most students rated it fair toNgood, with some 
ratings of excellent.. 

Teachers and job placement specialists whc responded to the 
mail questionnaire indicated the kinds of activities they conduc- 
ted when referring students to job 'openings. As the data in 
table 67 indicate, approximately half of the teachers did not re- 
spond to the question. The teachers and job^placemeat special- 
ists whb did respond indicated that of the four activities 
listed, the most frequent activity was to provide students wicn 
information regarding jobs, such as w^ges or benefits; the seconc 
most' frequent activity was to provide 'employers with student 
information such as class performance; the third most frequent 
was to make telephone calls to employers recommending students; 
and the least frequent activity was to send employers written re- 
commendations concerning students. 

In table 68*the data show the respcases of teachers, coun- 
selors,, job placement specialists, ad vi sory committee members , 
and former and current students concerning their opinions of 
which factors increased the chances of employment for former * 
students of vocational-technical education. The responses to 
this question showed similar opinions among the respondent groups 
regarding the five factors that were listed, which were: basic 
educational skills, occupational skills and competencies, human 



relations skills, positive work attitudes and previous work 
experience. 'Seventy-one percent in hioh placement sites and 81 
percen. of the teachers in low placement sites indicated that the 
factor of occupational skills, and competencies was "very much' 
help"* for students in obtainlnq jobs, ft somewhat lower percentage 
of;teachers indicate "very much help" responses for the factors 
of positive work attitudes, followed by basic skills, human 
relations ski] Is, and previous work experiences. There was less 
consensus amoncp counselors and job placement specialists who 
responded to the question than among the teachers; althouqh the 
majority tended to aqree that occupational skills -and competen- 
cies were important for students in obtaining jobs. Advisory 
committee, members tended to agree with the teachers' opinions, 
althouqh they place somewhat more emphasis on sfc>asic skills as 
"very much help" for obtaining jobs. Current students also 
agreed with teachers, and tended to have less differences in 
percentages among the five factors. The responses of former 
students tended to mirror those of the current students but the 
percentages were considerably lower, possibly indicating that 
former students did not feel any of the five factors were as much 
help*as perceived by the current students and other respondent 
groups. There were fev differences in the response of current 
and former students by hiqh and low placement sites. 

The employers' questionnaire had a slightly different Ques- 
tion than the other respondent groups to obtain their .views f ,about 
the importance of specific factors when hiring a person for" an 
entry-level ' job (tablc*69). At both high and low placement 
sites, in all k four states employers «(52 to 76 percent) indicated 
that the factor of work attitude was most important when deciding 
to hiife someone for an entry-level position. Employers indicated 
that the ability to get alonq with peoplfe was alsb very impor- 
tant. The remaining factors listed in the questionnaire item 
received varying percentages of "very much importance" responses. 
For example, school attendence and job interview performance 
received a hiqH percentaqe of "very much important" responses in 
States A, B , and C. Although there were no consistent patterns 
there were differences within the Hates in opinions between high 
and low placemen 4 : site employers. Fo> example, in State D high 
placement site respondents indicated that amount of previ ou s work 
experi°nce and scores on corrtpany administered tests were very 
important when hiring a person for "an entry-level job. 

As shown in table 70, respondents to the mail quest ionpaire 
indicated how much difficulty certain factors pose for voca- 
tional-technical education graduates when they attempt to obtain 
jobs. The responses to the question varied within the states 
between hiqh and low placement sites and amonq the various 
respondent nroups althouqh there were trends in the factors that 
pose considerable difficulty when~ attempt inq to obtain jobs. The 
f actoi^receivinq the hiahest percentaqe of posinq considerable 
difficulty responses was "no job available." Others factors 
receivina h iqh percen< anos of posinq considerable difficulty 
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responses were "students must compete with experienced workers," 
"students unwilling to move for a job,** and "students do not tt&ve 
specific skills." 

In State A current and former students at high placement 
sites emphasized "age discrimination" as a factor posing consid- 
erable difficulty for obtaining jobs whereas none of the employ- , 
ers indicated sex discrimination as one of the factors posing 
"very much difficulty. " Employers did not strongly indicate- that 
any of the factors posed much difficulty, but they did place more 
emphasis on "no jdbs available" and "students do not have speci- 
fic jotx skills" than on other factors. ' In State B, "lack of 
transportation" was emphasized as a factor causing considerable 
difficulty for obtaining jobs by advisory committee members from 
high placement sites. In State C "entry jobs offer only minimum 
wage" w£ts, emphasized by teachers , ^counselors , and employees at 
low placement sites as well as current and former students from 
both types of sites. In State D, "entry-level j.obs offer only 
minimum wage" was also emphasized by employers and students from 
high, placement sites as a factor posing, considerable difficulty 
for students wlj^n obtaining jobs. 

Summary . Findings from the study iodicate that two-year 
postsecondary institutions have a staff member functioning as 
the job placement specialists whose responsibilities range from 
posting jobs, to administering a full-scale placen^nt office. The 
most salient finding from the study regarding the job placement 
process was that a well-organized effort often coordinated by a 
job placement specialist who had the cooperation of faculty and 
administrators was necessary for high job placement. Although it 
appeared that the sites in the studyf had . job placement services, 
the diversity of such services indicated tjiat staff-wide coopera- 
tion and focused coordination was necessary to maintain the high 
level of effective communication with employers a^d students that 
w&s required for high job placement. Additionally, job placement 
was enhanced by strong ties with the public employment services 
and a high level 6£_j^0t5pe*«ti < ion with economic developers in the 
community. The process of job placement appeared to be most 
effective where there was flexibility and responsiveness to 
employers, students, and school staff. 



Staff Characteristi cs 

Information from review of literature. According to the 



American Association of Community and Junior Colleqes (AACJC: 
1980), as of October 1979, there were 212,173 faculty employed ir 
approximately 1,230 two-year postsecondary public and private 
institutions. In 1979, 44 percent of the faculty taught 
^rull-time with a teaching load of nine or more credit hours. 
Two-year teachers spent more time in the classroom than thpir 
four-year counterparts. Most faculty taught twelve to sevpntc.cn 
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hours per week, with an average of fifteen hours per week.' Th-e 
mean age of two-year institutions full-time faculty was forty-two 
years. Seventy-one percent had a master's degree while almost 10 
percent held a doctorate (Gtaybeal 1979). 




The average salary for f ul 1-time , faculty was $17,820 for all 
ranks combined, with $14,800 for instructors, $16,660 for assis- 
tant professors, $19,820 for associate professors and $23,240 for 
full professors. The breakdown of full-time faculty was 12.6' 
percent full professors, 25. ,8 percent associate professors, 37.2 
percent assistant professors , and 24.4 percent instructors . 

Two states require a formal teaching certificate. The re- 
quirements are usually somewhat different for faculty teaching in 
academic pi^bgrams than for those teaching in vocational-technical 
programs . Certification requirements for teachers in technical 
fields typically include having a ll^chelor's degree with experi- 
ence as a technician in the field. ^ 

In addition ^to faculty, 16,155, other professionals,^ inclu- 
ding administrators, librarians, and counselors, were employed. 
Almost 26 percent of the administrators held a doctora.te. Ap- 
proximately 14 percent of the administrators and 16 percent of- 
the professional staff were from minority groups. 

S 

Information from case study sites. The faculty and profes- 
sion alT^Taff - aT^the^a s e atudy sites appeared to reflect the 
national averages in terms of degrees held, hours worked and so 
forth. At case site A (designated a high placement site in State 
A) the. postsecondary institution had a stafrf of eighty-s^ven. 
Five other administrative staff were located at the central ad- 
ministrative offices and rotated their visits to the posfcsecond- 
ary institution. The faculty all had on-the-job experience and 
had a teacher education degree or were working toward the degree. 
Two staff members were minority, one was a teacher anyone was in 
charge of minority .affairs. 

Teachers appeared to be concerned about their students and 
dedicated to Jielping them make approprite career decisions. They 
avidly sought placement for students through their network of em- 
ployers, some^ of whom were former students. Students, who seemed 
to like their teachers, made the following statements about them: 
"They are the best I have had in sixteen years of school," and 
"Teachers are concerned about students, as contrasted to the uni- 
versity teachers who are not." 

- Staff- members at case ^ ita^IL-/(d£&iguai:ed a Low placement 

site in State B) had earned either a bachelors, masters, .or 
doctoral degree. In the vocational-technical education* area, 
teachers also had at least three years of job experience in their 
field of instruction. 
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1 ~ The. college had a f ul 1-time faculty .of 475 and approximate- 
ly 545 part-time faculty. There were 146 full-time vocational- 
technical education faculty. Forty-six percent of the faculty 
wei e women; 93 percent white; 6 percent Hispanic; and 1 percent 
blc»ck. Typically, the full-time faculty taught during the day,* 
with a average load of fifteen semester hours* whereas the part- 
time faculty taught night classes. Department chairpersons^taught 
twelve hours in addition to their administrative respbnsibil i- 
ties. 

A recent report ( 1975) conducted by a committee from the 
Southern Association of Colleges and Schools, the accrediting 
board, stated, "The college has an excellent faculty. There is a 
remarkable degree of faculty stability, and the affective rela- • 
tions such stability gives is reflected in the studerrt-f acuity 
relations." "Many, of the faculty were retired from the ihilitary 
with high levels of skill and academic training received while 
active," according to a mid-management administrator. 

» 0 

Although the case study site was designated as low job 
placement in relation to others in the state, there was a great 
deal of job placement activity among the teachers. In every pro- 
grain area there was at least one self-appointed teacher who took 
pride in placing students in good jobs. The teachers viewed job 
placement as part of their role despite the presence of the job 
placement specialists. Teachers often assisted former students 
as well, making special efforts to contact them when a particu- 
larly good job was announced by an employer. 

At case site C (designated a high placement site in State C) 
there were approximately full-time equivalent teachers in the 

day and evening prog^tns . Eighty-six percent of the evening 
staff were employed on an hourly basis to teach one or two clas- 
ses a week. Most day teachers had a ten-month contract. 

Teachers at this* case study silfi^ had mixed reactions to job 
placement, often remarking that the^* h wouldn 1 t qet credit for it 
anyhow" since the placement fibres are reported through the job 
placement office. Teachers did* provide vocational counseling and 
did make job placements whenever it was opportune, but did not 
appear to be enthusiastic or rigorous in their efforts. Several 
teachers did not beli<^ffc it was part of their job description and 
were somewhat befuddle \ about making contacts with employers in 
their large community. Other teachers indicated they should, and 
indeed did, make some job placements, especially, those who 
"^ohlighted" "and therefore had a network of colleagues in their 
field who would ask for student recommedations for employment. 

At case site D (designated a high placement site in State D) 
th^ft? were seventy-three full-tifl\e and fourteen adjunct faculty. 
Most of the staff held master's degrees. The nursing staff held 
baccalaureate degrees, tfut legislation was recently passed that 
stipulated that all nursing faculty must hold master's degrees by 
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hold master's degrees by 1990. A plan was being developed to 
provide sabbactical leave on a rotating basis to allow nursing 
staff to acquire the necessary degree. 

The faculty reflected the community in minority representa- 
tion. The director of affirmative aotion stated": "Minorities 
are practically nonexistant in the area and college. We Jiave one 
part-time black, and two f ul 1-time- Asians . " The president, a 
dean, and a division head were females, but according to an 
administrator, "inert certainly predominate in professor and 
Associate professor positions. One reason is that men stay on 
and on." * 

At this site teachers were academically oriented regardless 
of their vocational-technical field. Teachers he^ieveS, as did 
the administrators, that the school's purpose was to provide a 
two-year education that was transferable for . further study at one 
of the numerous four-year institutions nearby. Being located in 
an isolated community with minimal entry-leve'l job opportunities 
ihcreased the teachers* belief that students could not be placed 
in related jobs. As a result, whereas job placement was desired, 
the reality of the situation appeared to promote the teachers' 
productivity to teaching transferable courses and seldom attempt- 
ing to place students in viable positions in the community. 

Information from mail questionnaire. School personnel who 
responded to the mail questionnaire reported the certificates 
they held in various fields. As the data show in table 71, most 
administrators held a certificate in administration, 'teachers 
held degrees in education or a broad range of subject fields, 
counselors previously held degrees in guidance/ vocational coun- 
seling or administration, and job placement specialists held a 
variety of degrees. -The fields nost frequently indicated by 
teachers were trade and industrial or health education. 

In table 72 the data show that the majority of teachers, 
counselors, and job placement specialists worke^ thirty-one to 
forty hours per week. There were no apparent differences in 
hours worked between high and low placement sites. % 

) Respondent^ to the mail questionnaire indicated their high- 

est level of education. In table 73 the data show that in State 
A directors of the technical schools had a master's degree or 
beyond. In the States B,* C, and D, 20 to 100 percent of the 
deans/directors of the community colleges held doctorates and the 
remaining had a master's degree or beyond. T .h State A the %ypi- 
cal ~r"esj^hdent~lw four -years of -eoi — 

lege Whereas in the other states the model level was beyond a 
mastei/s degree. The majority rf counselors and job placement 
specialists had degrees above the raster's level. 
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Teachers indicated, as shown in table 74, that they made 
one to three class preparations per day. With* the exception of 
State A # the teachers in the low placement sites made slightly 
itore preparations per day than did teachers in hicjh placement 
sites. 

«* 

* As shown by the data instable 75, the majority (67 to' ipo 
percent) of dean^/directors who resppnde^i to the mail question- 
naire indicated that teachers ' ability to place students did not 
affect tenure, salary increases, or termination of employment. 
In State D, deans/directors £rom high placement site^ indicated 
that promotions was aff^ted by placement ability. In the other • 
states promotion was not affected by placement ability according * 
to the majority of the deans/directors (67 to 100 percept). 

Summary . Teachers' commitment to job placement as £heir , 
responsibility appeared to be a strong factor in attaining high 
job placement rates. In the state with the highest placement * \ 
rates teachers' promotion were affect *-1 by their record of job j 
placement. As the findings from the use; d^udies indicated the 
level of job placement strongly related with' teachers belief that 
it was their responsibility to place students in jobs, related to 
thier training. 



• Student Characteristics 




Information from Review of l/iterature; Enrollment figures 



for 1979 showed that 4, 487, 872, students were enrolled in two-year 
institutions across the nK^ion fi6r credit courses . This repre^ 
sented 39 percent of the totai^ undergraduate • enrollment natic*n- • 
ally. Approximately 50 percent of the full-time students and 87 
percent of the part-time students were employed. Over half (53 
percent) of the students were women and over a quarter (27 per- 
cent) of the enrollees were minorities* The mean aqe of two-year 
institution students enrolled for credit was twenty-seven with a 
median of 2 3.3. In comparison to students at four-year institu- 
tions, students at two-year institutions were older, were more 
likely to be married/ came from less affluent homes, and had 
parents with less education. "Ovep a fourth (26.7 percent) of the 
students were married. Most of the two-year students commuted a 
median distance of 7.5 miles. Two year institutions enrolled 90 
percent of their students from within the state (AACJC 1980; 
Gilbert 1979). 

Since i960, enrollment in vocational-t^chnica^-education 
program/3 has grown at a higher rate than total enoVrment because 
students have been interested in Obtaining a job or? improving 
their work life. Ry 1978, 52 percent of the enrollment w^s xn 
vocational-technical education programs. • The - ma jorit y (79.4 per- 
cent) of full-time students cited "ability to get a better job H 
as their primary reason for being ii> postsecondary education $ 
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^programs (AACJC 1980). In the 1976-77 'schpo\ year 58 percent of 
the associate degrees were awarded for vocational-technical 
education fSrograms'; Over halfMSl percent) of these degrees were 
* for science or engineering related programs. The greatest num- 

* bers of vocational-technical education students were enrolled in 

• business, commerce, management technology, nursing and allied 
health; electronics and machine technology, and police and cor- 
rections. . 

Information from case studies. .The student population of 
the case study sites differed somewhat in ethnic makeup but 
otherwise they were similar to the information in the literature. 
Case site, A (designated a high placement site in State A) had a 
minority population of "less than 1 percent, most of those being 
Nat ive\ Americans . Over a third of the students were receiving 
$ome type of financial aid. The largest amount came from basic 
education opportunity grants, with $252,246 for 450 students. 
NJost students Were married, and most planned to stay) in the com- 
- mjutiity wherythey completed the program. 

The sttfderits sought admission to the vocational-technical 
education 'programs^ at this site because they believed their op- 
portunities for entry-level jobs or advancement in their field 

♦ would be enhanced. Students had the opportunity to advance at 
their pace and workpltoward certification in fields that virtually 

' guaranteed them hign paying jobs. Students appeared to be com- 
^ mitted" and, enthusiastic about their programs, courses, and 

* teachers, and optimistic about their ' chances of being placed in 
related jobs. At case site B (designated a low placement site in 
State B) approximately 1,310 more females attended the post- 
secondary institutions than males. .The ethnic breakdown was 
black (8.7 percent,) white (47 percent), Hispanic (4} percent) 
and others (1.8 percent). The majority of students were between 
eighteen and twenty-four years of age and the majority were sin- 
/ gle. 

* 

A ?tudy conducted at case site B, from 1971-1979, found a 
significant difference between sex and the reasons that students 
did not return to the school. Reasons for males not returning to 
school included: already completed the courses needed; trans- 
portation problems, and conflicting job hours. The reasons for 
females'" not returning included personal or family reasons, 
J financial problems and dissatisfaction with course content. 

• i 
Seven percent of the students received financial aid, most 
through basic education opportunity grants. A number of students 
participated in -the rrol lege work program, which paid minumum 

• wages of $3.10 per hour for on-campus jobs. 

Students believed their oppo r *~uni t- xe^ for job placement were 
high, especially in program areas such as computer technology. 
Students indicated they would have assistance from their program 
area teachers when they were ready to begin seeking jobs. 
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At case site C (designated a high placement site State C) 
the percentage ofr ethnic breakdown for day stpdent enrollment was 
black (29 percent), white (48 percent), Hispanic (15 percent), 
Pan Asian (5 percent) and other (3 percent**). The ethnic distri- 
bution of night students indicated more white (55 percent) and 
less minority representation. Students believed that the labor 
market demand for entry-level jobs was low in their community, 
but training in certain fields would provide them with relatively 
high chances for employment. Most students knew about the job 
placement office but thought it provided help with part-time jobs 
while in school. Most students thought their teachers would help 
them find jobs but were anticipating locating such jobs on their 
own . 

At case site D (designated a high placement site in Stiate D) 
42 percent of the students were enrolled as transfer students.*- 
The ethnic breakdown of the day school vocational-technical pro- 
gram was Native American (.3 percent), black (. 5 r percent ) , and 
Hispanic (.06 percent), with the remaining being white. The 
majority of the students were not planning to use their training 
for obtaining related jobs in the community, primarily because 
there were few entry-level skilled jobs available. Many students 
viewed their work in the vocational-technical education programs 
as preparation for higher education, for "getting along in the 
world" or for hobbies. Thos<? who did believe they wanted to work 
in t^&e field realized they would probably have to move out of the 
community or go into business for themselves/ Although the . 
students had high regard for the school and their teachers, the 
majority did not believe it was the school's responsibility to 
place them in jobs. , t 

Information from mail q uestionnaire. Current and former 
students who responded to the mail questionnaire indicated 
(tables 76 and 77) that -most of their parents had high school or 
less education. Students indicated that their mothers had some- 
what more education than their fathers. 

Students also indicated their parents occupations as shown 
in tables 78 and 79. Students indicated that their mothers' oc- 
cupations were predominantly homemaker or clerical. Their 
fathers 1 occupations varied more, with no strong trends across 
occupations. The occupations of craftsperson and professional 
were indicated somewhat more frequently than the other /categor- 
ies . y 

Students who responded to» the mail questionnaire provided 
information about their reasons for enrolling in a particular 
vocationa l-technicd^l education program. As the data in table BO 
show, the jucijox t«cij30iit> fur «hl uiliiiy in a particular program 
were either to acquire skills needed for obtaining^a first,' job or 
to acquire new skills in order to change jobs. In States B and/C 
a high percentage of students indicated that upgrading skills in 
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occupations was a major reason for enrolling in a program. Few 
nts LQ to 11 percent) indicated that their reason was being 
e to <attend a four year college. 



stude 
.unable 




Most former students who responded to the mail questionnaire 
indicated that they held a job after leaving the postsecondary 
institution. As the data show in table 83, the majority obtained 
full-time jobs, except for 'students at low placement sites in 
State" C and high placement sites in State D. The remaining stu- 
dents obtained parttime jobs or' indicated they did "other" within 
six months, of -leaving" their school. Very few students entered 
the military service or became self-employed. Former students 
had an unemployment. rate of 4 to 11 percent within the ^six-month 
period after leaving the p^&tsecondary institution. 

Former students * were asked to indicate the degree of 
similarity between the skills, they learned in their vocational- 
technical programs' and those usedon their first jobs after leav- 
ing sdhool.. Almost half of the respondents with the exception of 
'low placement site students in State C, indicated their job 
skills were the same as the ones learned in /school. As shown in 
table 84, approximate ly another fourth of the former students be- 
lieved their skills* were somewhat related, although 2 to 14 per- 
cent * believed that thgy were not at all related. In table 85 the 
xlata show the rating given by former students of how well their 
vocational-technical education programs prepared them for their 
first job. Between 18 and 38 percent of the former students 
indicated thei^ preparation was excellent, whereas 8 percent or 
lesl^indi.cated'it was poor. Between .14 an4 43 percent of tfte ' 
former stydents did not respond to the question. ^ * 

Former students , indicated (table 86) that in State A the 
most prevalent type of degree earned was a^cert if icate of comple- 
tion,, whereas in states P. C, and D it was an associate degree. 
Former students indicate, (table 87) that in State A many held 
clerical and sales or service jobs when they first, left their 
postsecondary institution. In States B # C, and D the type of job 
h^ld afber leaving the postsecondary institution was profession- 
al, technical, or managerial, although a sizeable number of 
former students in these states indicated clerical and sales or 
service types of jobs as well. 
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Summary . Except for ethnic background the descriptive 
findings about students were consistent with the national profile 
of two-year postsecondary* students. There was a higher propor- 
tion of Hispanics at two sites than the national averages for 
two-year postsecondary institutions. 

» At high placement sites students appeared • more optimistic 
about thei^ chances for. employment in jobs related to their 
vocational-technical education program*. Students at all four 
sites beliAved that they would receive assistance from the ^ 
school, especially from their teachers, in job placement. At tne 
higher placement sites however, students strongly believed they 
would have job placement assistance because they knew of peers 
who had been placed through school-based efforts. 



Program Evaluation j 

Information from'" the review of literature. The status of 
program evaluation was reviewed in the Vocational Education Study 
(NIE 1981). In summary, the 1976- Amendments to the Vocational 
Education Act introduced new requirements for evaluating 
federally-funded vocational education programs at the secondary 
and postsecondary Revels. The purpose of the requirements was to 
promote the planning activities and responsiveness "of vocational 
education to the labor market. The requirements stipulated that 
programs be evaluated every five years. The evaluative criteria 
were: (1) student placement in jobs related to their training 
and (2) employers 'ysatisf action with vocational education-trained 
students 

The information from program evaluations was to be used by 
the states to improve their vocational-technical education pro- 
grams. Although most educators considered the evaluative 
criteria theoretically^ appropriate, they found the criteria 
difficult to implement. In 1976 few states ha£ evaluation 
mechanisms in place that could accomplish what the requirements 
mandated. Between 1976 and 1978 the states developed and 
established evaluation procedures. By 1980 most states were 
routinely conducting program review ^nd student follow-ups. The 
data from the student follow-up studies were reported to the 
Vocational Education Data System (VEDS) and aggregated at tne 
state and federal levels. ^ 

The findings from the Vocational Education St'udy (NIE 1981 J 
were that evaluations are being used to revise and improve Voca- 
tional education programs in most states, although not exactly as 
required by the Vocational Education Amendments. More emphasis 
has been placed upon quantity rather than upon the effectiveness 
of programs. Student placement rates, as a measure of effec- 
tiveness, have not been used to a great extent. Program reviews 
have been providing information about quality that is being used 
in conjunction wit* placement data to make decisions and plan 
programs. . * 
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Information from case study sites. Program evaluation 
purposes and procedures varied among the four case study sites. 
The case study sites with the highest placement rates appeared to 
have more' extensive progam evaluation procedures in place. Ad- 
ditionally , ' at the site with the highest job placement rate (case 
site A) the purpose of program evaluation w&s directly related to 
the job-placement rate. 

At* case site A (designated a high placement site in State A) 
the ex tens i ve program evaluation procedures were conducted 
through both internal and external processes. The primary eval- 
uative criterion was the placement rate, which was required to be 
at least 51 percent for a program to be maintained. 

« 

Self-evaluation, was conducted by staff memfeers two months 
prior to the state evaluation unit's review. The internal eval- 
uation team was made up of faculty, students, > support personnel, 
and administrators. The results of the internal evaluation were 
used to provide information to the persons who conducted the 
external evaluation. The purpose of the external evaluation was 
to verify and validate the findings of the self-evaluation. The 
supervisor of each program had to be present during the external 
evaluation process as an observer. An exit interview was given 
by the outside evaluation team prior to leaving the building. 
The state supervisor, the school directors, and the evaluation 
team attended this meeting, /mis group clarified any existing 
questions about evaluation before the evaluators left. 

Evaluation of each program was conducted on a five-year 
rotation cycle. Recommendations from the evaluations f/ere sent 
to the state board of education. The board allowed the school 
three years, to follow-up and complete %he recommendations made by 
the evaluators. The school was required to file a report every 
year regarding the progress made in correcting problems. If cor- 
rections were not made, the school would lose its accreditation, 
which would make them ineligible for federal funds. 

The state evaluation coordinator stated, "We don't care if 
the schools protest,' they aren't allowed to disregard recommen- 
dations. 1 ' He noted tha^the evaluation had impact on job place- 
ment with local f employers in two distinct ways : 

The instant and obvious benefit is that some 
of the people who evaluate see that thay 
should be hiring ^vocational students and 
1 second, an advertisement is always placed in 
the newspaper concerning the employers' par- 
ticipation in the eva luat ion . This builds 
that critical relationship between the school 
• and industry. 

Other methods used to evaluate were follow-up studies of 
employers and students. The folLow-up studies were nut described 
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as a method of evaluation by the^tTat"* 
but staff believed that fcXlow-up was 
us." 



fv^ .uation coordinator. 
v M to check up on 



Program evaluation at case site B (designatech as a low 
placement site in State **) was a continuous process and included 
self-stucty, state education agency reviews of ongoing programs, 
state education agency staff visitations, qj*— committee eval- 
uations,, and similar activities. The evaluation criteria wert, 
not explicitly related to job placement rates. The underlying 
philosophy strongly .supported job placemeit as important in 
measuring the quality and effectiveness c P the vocational- 
technical programs. ^ 

Pos tsecondary staf£ from the state eaucation agency conduc- 
ted on-site visits to tire school to provida consulting services 
and to obtain information needed to determine if state education 
agency guidelines were being followed. The Vnstitut ion was 
required to^ provide any data that was requested*, arrange for 
written materials to be made available, and ot\^rwise, expedite 
the work of the person making the visit. Reports of on-site 
visits became a matter of record. The director of the state 
postsecondary programs informed the institution of any major dis- 
crepancies reported . 

The vocational-technical education program? were evaluated 
by conducting a three-year follow-up study of g lates, leavers, 
and employers. The information gathered includeu data about 
graduates 1 employment status, special services, programs at the 
college, &s well ?iS other infprmation pertaining to how the 
courses had been used after leaving the institution. Placement 
rates were not considered in the program evaluation. 

At case site C (designated a high placement site in State 
C) program evaluation was the responsibility of the district 
office. There appeared to be a well-developed system of 
evaluation thic was mandated at the state 1 ev M and conducted at 
the district akd individual intitutions ^evel. According to an 
administrator dt the district office, "evaluatxons are reflec- 
tions of the feedback from the advisory committees, the placement 
rates, dropout rates, and so forth." The district administrator 
regarded the evaluation as: 

informal communication with the community and 
with people, the employers that hire our stu- 
dents and the rev'e* ot various reports that 
are a^nerdtei -on dropout rates and placement 
rate.-? . 

Program evaluau^a was initiated £t the district level, but 
the gathering of essential information was the responsibility of 
the d£an of instruction at the school. Six areas consi^rM when 
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conducting program evaluation were: enrollment, dropout rate, 
placement rate, cost of program, the status of the equipment, and 
the available facilities in which to conduct courses. Job place- 
ment rates /were not an explicit evaluative criterion. District 
administrators stated, however, that if a program's- job placement 
rate dropped below an unacceptable rate which he did not speci- 
fiy, it would be investigated. * 

At case site D (designated a high placement ,site *in State 
D) programs receiving federal grants Were evaluated in the pro- 
cess of completing the federal reports that were require^. 
Evaluators were sent from the state department periodically to 
evaluate programs that received federal money. 

The dean of instruction reported that the programs nq>t 
receiving federal monies were evaluated through an informal 
process. The dean said, "They are evaluated by the advisory com- 
mittee members and by the -staff, and changes are madd as a need 
is felt." The evaluative criteria were vague; job-placertient 
rates were not considered, according to the dean, as part of the 
evaluation of "a vocational-technical program. 

Information f rom mail questionnaire . The majority of deans/ 
directors who responded "-to the mail questionnaire reported that 
various program evaluation activities had b^en conducted annual-* 
ly. a As the data show in tab\e 88, students who completed their 
programs (completers) were followed-up in all states at least 
every four 'years but most frequently once a year. Students* who 
/3id not complete their programs (leavers) were followed-up as 
frequently with the exception of a low placement site in State C. 
that never surveyed leavers. . Student data Were collected 
annually or semiannually in all states except State C, where it 
was collected 'every four years or never. Employers were surveyed 
annually or semiannually with some exceptions. 

As the data in table 89 show employers who responded to the 
mail que*. : onnaire were asked to rate the quality of their work- 
ers .who had been vocational-technical education students. The 
majority of the employers in State A and D rated their workers as 
excellent or good, whereas th<^ majority in States B and C rated 
them good or fair. Few employers rated their workers poor (0 to 
8 percent) or as not meeting their business 1 needs (0 to 10 per- 
cent). Ip State B, 27 percent of the employers in the high 
placement sites and 18 percenO>f the employers in the low place- 
ment sites indicated they had no basis for rating, whereas in the 
other states 2 to 17 percent indicated that they had no basis for 
rating the quality of their employees who had been vocational-, 
technical education students*. Employers were al$o asked to 
compare workers who had been in vocational-technical education on 
a number of factors with those who did not have vocational- 
technical education. In table 90 the data show that employers 
believed workers who had been in vocational-technical education 
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programs had: (1) better reading and interpretive skills, 
(2) better mathenratical knowledge, (3) better or same knowledge/ 
skills dealing with safety, (4) the same personal relations 
skills, (5) better communication skills, (6) better or same for 
work attitudes, (7) better or the same supervisory skills, 
(8) the same psychomotor skills, and (9) better occupational 
skills. In States A and D, 20 to 27 percent of the employers 
indicated the occupational skills of workers who had been in 
vocational-technical education were much better than those who 
had not had vocational-technical education. Employers gave few 
(0 to 11 percent) "worse" or "much worse" (0 to 5 percent) re- 
sponses, with work attitudes receiving the greatest percentage of 
"worse" or "much worse" responses. 

Employers rated the pos tsecondary institutions in terms of 
the numbers of students trained to meet their needs (see table 
91). In States A, B, and D the number of students trained was 
generally given a good rating by employers. At the high place- 
ment sites in State C the rating was "fair" for number of stu- 
dents trained with a third of the employers not responding. At 
the low placement sites the most typical rating for number of 
students trained was good. In State D a fifth of the employers 
felt the numbers* trained were excellent. Few (0 to 6 percent) of 
the responding employers felt the numbers did not meet their 
needs, although some (2 to 24 percent) indicated that they h^d no 
basis for rating the number of students trained. 

4 

Summary . Findings from the study indicate that various pro- 
gram evaluation procedures were conducted at alj. of the partici- 
pating sites. At case site A, which had the highest job place- 
ment rate, the evaluative criterion was explicitly related to the 
job placement rate. Although other criteria regarding the 
quality and object iveness of the programs were considered, at 
sites with the highest job placement trates, job placement rates 
were clearly important, in the evaluation of th* vocational- 
technical education Proqrams. Additionally, at these sites the 
recommendations resulting from the evaluations were used to 
improve the program in order to maintain or enhance the iob 
placement rates. There appeared to be a stronq positive rela- 
tionship between high job placement r^tes and comprehensive 
program evaluation that not only used job placement rates as an 
evaluative criterion but followed through with the recommenda- 
tions for program improvement. 



Additional Resu Its From The Analysis 
^3f M ail Ques t ionnaire s and Select ed Existing Data 



C orrelat iona l Ana 1 y s i s 

Introduction . This section reports the results of a cor- 
relational analysis of selected variables from the mail question- 
naire survey. One hundred sixty-three variables were used in the 
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initial analysis to identify the degree of relationship with the 
study's independent variable—the percentage of placement in re- 
lated field of training for former postsecondary vocational- 
technical education students, ffhe percentage of placement was • 
derived from the local 'Vacation agencies' follow-up study of 
forme* students who were available for employment and who re- 
ported that they were employed in a job related to their train- 
ing. ^ e 

It must be stressed, however, that because of the large 
number of coefficients, and the use of aggregate data, or "eco- 
logical fallacy" ' (Robin Fan 1950) caution is offered regarding the 
interpretation of individual-level variables based on the analy- 
ses of data aggregated by LEA and respondent group(s). Also, 
since it is an exploratory study, some of the relationships be- 
tween variables will defy interpretation because of a lack of 
pertinent information relating to the variables. It is intended 
that all significants reJ^t ionships be further explored before 
strong statements are itu *». Eorgatta and Jackson (1980) indicate 
that the interpretation of aggregate data, although always sus- 
pect, could suggest findings that exist at the individual level. 
Moreover, they add that a tempered *cons ideration be provided if 
certain statistical and logical considerations are undertaken. 

The identification of the 163 variables for the initial an- 
alysis was done through a consensus of the project staff. This 
determination was basec* on their * analysis of information generat- 
ed from the review of literature, the case studies, experience of 
staff in the area of job placement, and the results of the pro- 
ject dealing with the "Factors Relating to the Job Placement of 
Former Secondary Vocational Education Students." 

Job placement rates were available only by postsecondary 
institution, therefore, it was decided that the respondents' mail 
survey answers to selected questions would be aggregated to de- 
rive a mean score by the postsecondary institution. Thus, the 
individual mean score of a mail survey item and the postsecondary 
institution job placement rate provided the paired scores neces- 
sary, to compute the correlation coefficient. For example, 
teachers, counselors, job placement specialists, and directors 
were used in the analysis as one respondent group classified as" 
school personnel. And the responses of those individuals to a 
certain item were pooled for each postsecondary institution, and 
then a mean was computed for the postsecondary institution and 
correlated with the postsecondary institution's training related 
placement rate. Other respondent groups used in the analysis 
included: current and former students, employers and advisory 
council members. The rationale for these groupings of respon- 
dents was based upon the project staff's decision to combine 
those respondent groups v*ho had common interest, experience, or 
influenca with regard to specific variables or categories of 
variables . 
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FiryirTgs . The results of the correlational analysis of 163 
variables with the variable job placement in related field, using 
all respondent groups or those who were asked a common core of 
questions revealed that thirty-eight variables were significant ' 
at> the .(^5 level of significance. . Table 92 shows the correla- 
tions by respondent group. 

Where the respondents believed that a primary goal of voca- 
tional education is training for a job or more specifically for a 
job in a related field there was a positive relationship (r=.55) 
with percentage of job placement in related field. For those re- 
spondents who perceived the goal of vocational education to be 
exploratory* or awareness in focus a negative relationship 
(r=-0.48, -0.58) with the percentage of job placement in related 
field was found, i.e., the higher ranking of a goal for vocation- 
al education as not relating to job specific preparation the 
lower the placement rate in. related field. Perceptions about 
factors helping former students to obtain jobs revealed that the 
greater the degree that basic skills are perceived in enhancing 
an individuals chance for obtaining a job the less the job place- 
ment in related field (r=-0.32). Vocational-technical education 
students having previous work experience was found to be a posi- 
tively related (r=0.£l) with job placement rate in related 
field. 

The perceptions of factors that were considered as posing 
difficulties for former students in obtaining jobs included: 
union restrictions ( r=-0. 38) , minimum wage (r=-0.36), not having 
specific job skills (r--0.40), lack of certificate or associate 
degree (r=-0.52), and lack of transportation (r=-0.46). These 
^ factors were found to be negativ/ly related to job placement in 
related field of training, i.e., the more these factors were per- 
ceived as difficulties in obtaining jobs the lower the placement 
rate in related field. 

A negative correlation (r=-0.48) was found between the per- 
centage of time spent by school personnel in providing ^assistance 
in educational placement and the percentage of job placement in 
related field. Moreover, a negative relationship (r=-0.56) was 
found between the rating of the school's performance in providing 
assistance in advanced educational placement and job placement in 
related fields. Opinions about the help received in obtaining 
information about jobs resulted in positive correlations that 
indicat?«fa that the amount of help former students received from 
vocational education teachers (r-0.62) and the public employment 
service (r=0.34) the higher the job placement rate in related 
field. 

The frequency with which teachers and job placement special- 
ists participate in job readiness and development activities such 
as identifying job openings by placing advertisements in media, 
(r~0.44) contacts with the public employment service (r=0.33), 
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and use of computerized files of job openings (r=0.35) resulted 
in a positive correlation with job placement rate in related 
field. 

A negative relationship was found between using a minimum ' 

grade point average or standarized tests for admissions (r=-0.30) 

to vocational programs and job placement in related field. There 

was negative relationship (r=-0.45) between the amount of time 

students worked while in school, and the placement rate in 

related field, however this relationl/ship did not hold for 

students in a job that was part of a /cooperative or work study 

program. The degree of self-conf idenbe in finding a job (r=0.3l) 

expressed by vocational-technical educatWfri students was found to 

be positively related to job placement in related fields 

p 

Tables 93 through 99 present the correlations (p <^05) by 
respondent group. As stated earlier the raionale for - aggregating 
respondent groups was based upon the project staff's decision 
that certain groups had common interests, experiences, or 
influence with regard to specific variables or categories of 
variables. 

In examining the correlational analysis for the respondent 
group school personnel (teachers, counselors, job placement 
specialist, directors) eight correlation coefficients were 
statistically signficant at or beyond the .05 alpha level. From 
an examination of table 93 the significant correlation coef- 
ficients between the percentage of job placement in related field 
and the perceived ranking of the goals of vocational education 
were those dealing with placement in related field (r=0.62), 
placement in a job including nontraining related (r=0.59), creat- 
ing cm awareness of the various jobg for which students might 
prepare (r=0.59), and providing an opportunity for students to 
explore various occupational areas (r=-0.46). Opinions about the 
amount of difficulty of selected factors (union restrictions 
(r=-0«35), lack of transportation ( r=-0 . 36 ) , lack of certificate 
or. associate degree (r=-0.44), and personal opinion about the' 
amount of help human relations skills have in increasing the 
chances of employment for forme r vocational students ( r=-0 . 43) . 

Fourteen correlation coef f iciertts significant at or beyond 
the .05 alphcKJ-evel were identified for the respondent group 
'current and former students. From an examination of table 95 the 
significant correlation coefficients were those dealing with 
opinions concerning the degree of help certain factors are in 
obtaining a job [basic skills (r=-0.47), occupational skills and 
competencies (r=-0.32), human relations skills (r=-0.44), pre- 
vious work experience (r=-0.32)]? opinions regarding amount of 
difficulty the lack of job openings poses J^r vocational-techni- 
cal education graduates when they are attempting to obtain jobs , 
after leaving school (r=0.40); perceptions about the amount of 
help selected factors [job information provided by the vocational 
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teacher (r=0.61), cooperative education coordinator (r=0.3^), 
public employment service ir=0.29)] were in helping former 
students obtain jobs ; response to the evaluation of performance 
on selected employability skills activities [performance in 
writing resumes (r=0.38), performance in locating jobs (r=0.31), 
performance in filling out a job ^application (r=0.52), 
performance in setting up job interviews (r=0.44), performance in 
interviewing with prospective employers (r~0.32)); and number of 
courses completed in vocational area of study (r=-0.46)]. 

For the respondent group "employer and advisory council 
members" eight correlation coefficients were found to be 
significant at or beyond the .05 alpha level. In examining table 
98 the significant correlation coefficients were *hose dealing 
with the perceived ranking of the goals of vocational-technical 
education to place former stucfents in jobs related to their ^ 
training (r=0.37), and to create an awareness of various jobs for 
which students might prepare (r=-0.39). Also, significant 
correlation coefficients were found regarding opinions about the 
difficulty certain factors pose for vocational students when they 
are attempting to obtain Jobs, These factors included lack of 
certificate or associate degree (r=-0.47), lack of transportation 
(r^-0.42), job discrimination because of age (r=-0.35), unipn 
restrictions (r=-0.34), minimum wage (r=-0.30), and lack of 
specific job skills (r=-0.30). 

Table 105 presents a summary of the significant results em- 
erging from the correlational analysis of the mail questionnaire 
data. Correlations significant at or beyond the. 05 alpha level 
by respondent group are shown* 



Regression and Discriminant Function Analyses 



Introduction . In this section additional information is 
provided about the analysis of the n^iil questionnaire data and 
selected existing data related to t/e local postsecondary 
< institutions 1 labor market areas. ^ 

Separate regression analyses and discriminant analyses were 
done for the data for the thirty-one local public postsecondary 
institutions. Through previously mentioned procedures such as 
the review of literature, case studies, correlational analysis, 
and crosstabulation of mail questionnaire data a reduced number 
of variables were identified for the regression and discriminant 
analyses. The following respondent groups: school personnel 
(teachers, counselors, job placement specialists, directors), 
current and former students, and employer and advisory council 
members were used in the initial analyses effort. 

As discussed previously the unit of analysis was the local 



public postsecondary institution. Therefore, for each indepen- 
dent variable used in the analysis of the mail questionnaire data 
set and selected existing data pertaining to the labor market 
area served by the local public postsecondary institution, a mean 
was calculated based upon the responses of the various groups 
comprising the sample of each loc^l public postsecondary 
institution- f 

Specifically this part of the analysis of the mail 
questionnaire data and. selected existing data ?re reported as 
they pertain to the following study objective: 

To provide a detailed description of the educa- 
tional and community processes which appear to 
influence former vocational-technical education 
students in jobs related to their training . 

The statistical «*lata are presented and discussed in this 
section only to the extent needed to interpret the meaning of the 
statistics used, Certain results were discussed in previous 
sections of this chapter. However, impressions, conclusions, and 
recommendations -for further study are presented in a later 
section. 

Tables 100-102 present individual respondent group regres- 
sion analyses .vhich were done to identify significant variables 
which were highlighted in the' review of literature, project staff 
experience and consultation, and^ case studies* 

After the multiple regression analyses for each separate 
respondent group were conducted variables common to all 
respondent groups and selected variables from the analysis of 
existing data portion of the study were combined into one common 
data set. Using this set, additional multiple regression and 
discriminant analyses were performed to produce a reduced model 
(see tables 103 and 104). 

Regression analysis . Using a forward (step-wise) inclusion 
method technique a reduced model was computed in order to iden- 
tify the moot unique and useful * information for description. The 
results of the reduced model are presented in Table'^H JThe 
multiple correlation (R) obtained from this analysis wasVequal to 
appprbximately 0.87. The unadjusted 'coefficient of determination 
was equal to 0.76, the adjusted coefficient of determination 
(R-2) i s equal to approximately 0.65J The significance of the 
total relationship as tested by the overall F-ratio is equal to 
6.50 and is significant beyond the .01 alpha level. 

The standardized Beta coefficient represented the amount of 
units of the independent variable, which was uniquely associated 
with the percentage of job placement, with the effect of 
partialinq out all other independent variables. Because the 
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measurement units of various independent variables in a number of 
cases were not comparable the standardized Beta coefficients were 
used* Ezekiel and Fox (1967) state that for comparisons between 
problems where the standard deviations are much different, the 
standardized Beta coefficient may have value. 



9 Examination of the standardized Beta coefficient in thi4 
reduced equation indicated that the following variables were\ 
significant beyond the .05 alpha level: the evaluation of 1 
students in regards to the job application process (employability 
skills), the vocational education teacher as a source of infor- 
mation for finding jobs, tl^e evaluation of students in regard to 
writing resumes ( employabil ity/ ski 1 Is ) , and the unemployment 
rate. 

* Discriminant function analyses . A discriminant function 

analysis w^s used to determine a combined discriminant strength 
the selected independent variables have in maximizing the total 
differences between the high and low placement groups. Table 104 
presents^ the results of this analysis for the reduced model. The 
information contained in the six independent variables was suf- 
ficient to produce a significant discrimination between the high 
placement f and low placement postsecondary institutions. 

A step-wise selection procedure resulted in the subset of 
six variaBles being derived from a full set of sixteen variables. 
The Wilkes L£mba statistic * s equal to approximately .49, and 
the chi square value jvas equal to 18.56 and was significant at 
the 0.00 level. Examining the canonical correlation •( r* ) , the 
value was equal to approximately .71- The correlation squared 
(r* 2) approximated a value of .50, which showed that a sub- 
stantial relationship existed between the high and low placement 
groups and the discriminant function. The discriminant function 
correctly classified 87.10 percent of the cases. The tau statis- 
tickwas equal to .77, which indicated that the classification 
basecNqn the set of discriminating variables made 77 percent 
fewer erlF^rs than would be expected by chance alone. The speci- 
fic variables used in the reduqed model were: (1) evaluation of 
students ability on completing r job application^ (employability 
skills), (2) goal of job placement in related field, (3) unem- 
ployment rate, (4) population change between 1970-80, (5) number 
of business and industrial firms, and (6) numbers of large busi- 
ness and industrial firms located in a particular Labor market 
area. 



Summary 

This phase of the data analysi s using the nail quest ionnaire 
a*d selected variables or existing data was exploratory in na- 
ture. The type of study and statistical analyses are not 
appropriate to infer causal relationships. 
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Table 105 lists variables having significant relationships 
with percentage of job placement in related field of former post- 
secondary vocational-technical education students. The zero 
order correlation analysis and the regression and discriminant 
functions analysis were the statistical techniques used to iden- 
tify those relationships . 

* In suirunary thirty-nine variables were found to be signi- 

ficant beyond the .05 alpha level using zero order correlational 
analysis. The variables found to be significantly related to the 
percentage of placement in related field of training included the 
perception of the goals of vocational-technical education; 
factors perceived as posing difficulties for former students in 
obtaining jobs such as lack of transportation, lack of associate 
degree and union restriction; efforts and focus of the individual 
institut n in providing employabili *y skills training; and the 
assistance of the vocational-technical education teacher. 

The multiple regression analyses and discriminant function 
analysis provided further information in regard to the suggested 
relationships of certain independent variables with percentage of 
job placement in related field. The variables dealing with the 
importance of employabili ty skills; the vocational-technical 
education teacher as a source of information about job; the 
unemployment rate; the population change 1970-80, and the type 
and numbjer of business and industrial firms in the labor market 
apeared as major factors. However, other analysis did not 
provide strong support for certain variables such as unemployemnt 
rate, population change 1970-80, and the type and number of 
business and industrial firms. This lack of a congruence among 
and between data bases, nevertheless, should not defer further 
further exploratory or confirmatory study. More pertinent 
information relating to the variaoles in question is needed. 
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CHAPTER IV 

CONCLUSIONS, RECOMMENDATIONS, AND SUGGESTIONS 
FOR ADDITIONAL RESEARCH 



Before presenting/conclusions, recommendations, and sug- 
gestions for additional research, it is appropriate to recall 
some of the methodological dimensions and limitations of this 
study* We cannot sniate with any degree of certainity that the 
sample states, postsecondary institutions, or individual respond- 
ents are representative of the respective populations from which 
they were drawn. A m&x& valuable viewpoint is to consider the 
findings transferable to other postsecondary institutions to the 
extent that those postsecondary institutions possess characteris- 
tics similar to the postsecondary institutions described in this 
study. 

One of the strengths of postsecondary education in the United 
States has been "its diversity of goals, programs, students, * 
staff, resources,, method of instruction, and the type of com- 
munity served. The attention postsecondary educators have given 
to the unique needs and interests of the community being served 
has, contributed inmeasureably to the success of postsecondary * 
education. Those who study postsecondary institutions must be 
keenly aware of the context specificity of the enterprise they 
are studying. It is the^se characteristics that underscore the 
importance of the point made earlier concerning the necessity to 
consider the findings of this study transferable to other post- 
secondary institutions only to the extent that those post- 
secondary institutions possess characteristics similar to the 
postsecondary institutions described in this study. 

* • 9 

Multiple goals are operational ized s imuljtaneously for many 
vocational-technical education programs. Thel dependent variable 
used in this study, x 5 l acement i- n a j°b related to training, was 
not viewed by all policymakers and ^4^eir«-r6n makers who partici- 
pated in the study as the major criterion for planning and evalu- 
ating vocational-technical education programs. It is important 
to realize that there is a considerable amount of diversity in 
the goals for ^ vocational-technical education programs. Such 
diversity about program goals makes it somewhat difficult to 
formulate conclusions about the factors relating to the placement 
of students in jobs related to training from data collected 
within a postsecondary institution and certainly from data col- 
lected across postsecondary institutions in different states. 
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This sjtudy represented an attempt to analyze qualitative and 
quantitative data from several different sources. In addition, 
the extent of the data collected and the Targe number of vari- 
ables dealt with created special analysis problems. 

It can be argued that insufficient time was spent at the 
case study sites. Perhaps fewer sites and longer time spent per 
site would be a bette-r approach. However, the choice of at least 
one case study site per state provided valuable insights as the 
staff analyzed the data. 

It should be evident to the reader that this study repre- 
sents a compilation of data fi^om many sources. The credibility 
of the findings is enhanced by the- fact.;that the findings could 
be substantiated by data from multiple sources. 



j . Conclusions 

The conclusions that follow are based on the integration 
of qualitative and quantitative data. Specifically,' three data 
bases were examined. They included the review of literature, 
case studies (four postsecondary institutions), and mail* ques- 
tionnaires (eight respondent groups in thirty-one postsecondary 
institutions). The following statements should not be regarded 
as final conclusions concerning the facets affecting the 
placement of former students in jobs related to their training. 
The statements should be considered as working hypotheses, to 
be tested again and again in the ever-changing context in whiph 
postsecondary vocational-technical education programs op,erate. 
If vocational-technical educators are to maximize the placement 
of former students in jobs related to their training, jit appears 
that the following points should be given careful attention. 



Education ' 

Higher job* placement seems to exist in those postsecondary 
institutions where: . g 

o Postsecondary institution personnel and teachers are 
committed to the placement of students in a job related 
c to training as the major goal for the vocational- 

technical education programs 

o Postsecondary institution personnel are enthusiastic 

about the placement of students in a job related to their 
training as the major goal for the vocational -technica 1 
education programs 

\ 
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o Teachers are enthusiastic about the role they play in 
ensuring that students are placed in jobs related to * 
their training ^ 

o Administrators are committed to and encourage the 

essential interactions among convnunity, organizations, 
g labor, business, industry , and post secondary institu- 
tion personnel, that promote open "communication " to 
support job placement * * * 

o Teachers maintain f requenj^and meaningful contact^ 
with the business arod^ihdustrial community 

o The vocational- technical education curriculum is relevant 
and responsive to the needs of employers 

o Job placement specialists, and counselors serve as initial 
sources of information about job openings for teachers and. 
students 

o Job placement specialists and counselors provide a 

clearinghouse function and a support function (secretarial 
assistance, telephone, job listings) for information about 
jobs 

o Advisory committee input is used in planning vocational- 
technical education programs 

i 

o Planning in the postsecondary institutions is coordinated 
with community and state economic development activities, 
especially those activities related to labor supply and 
demand^^j 

o Job placement rates #re used as a program evaluation 
criterion 

o Program evalution efforts are syst-ematic and * 
comprehensive * 

o Student performance is evaluated on employability skills 
such as preparing resumes, "and interviewing 

o Teachers keep up to date with the latest trends in the 
occupational fields 

o Programs providing students with j'real world" work 
experiences are available to students 
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Labor 

Higher job placement seems to exist in those postsecondary 
institutions where: 

c There is a high demand for workers in the surrounding 
labor market area* However, high labor demand does not 
always result in high job placement. Higher job 
placement tends to result when the po^ \secondary 
institut ions vocationa 1 --technical education programs 
are specifically oriented to the high-skill labor demand 
areas. Labor market conditions over which vocational- 
technical educators have no control are at least as 
important as the nature of vocational education 
itself in determining job placement 

a Community 

«■ 

Higher job placement seems to exist in those postsecondary 
i nst itutions where : 

\ 

o The community is supportive of vocational-technical 
education 

o The postsecondary institution is located in middle-size 
communities t 



' . Recommendations 

The study recommendations are directed toward agencies or 
policymaking groups who have historically developed and/or en- 
forced policies and decisions regarding vocational-technical 
education programs. s \ ' ~ < 

Policymakers and decision makers interested in optimizing 
the placement of former postsecondary vocational -technical educa- 
tion students should give careful attention to the followinq 
recommendations . All of the recommendations deal wi*th educaLi.on 
factqrs over which' vocational-technical educators have some 
control. Labor market and community characteristics that are 
associated with high rates of job placement are beyond the 
control of vocat ion a 1 -technical educators. 

The recommendations were derived from project staff analysis 
of the study conclusions juxtaposed with study staff knowledge of 
current situations in vooationa 1 -technical education . Other 
individuals operating from a different frame of reference may 
develop additional recommendations. 
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^ Congress 

It is recommended that Congress: 



o Recognize that vocational-technical education programs 
operate with multiple goals and therefore not specify 
specific criteria for the evaluation of such programs 

o 'Develop legislation that is flexible enough to allow 
state agencies to develop funding formulae that will 
encourage pos tsecondary institutions to conduct 
activities enhancing 30b placement J 

U.S. Department Education f 



It Ls recommended that the U.S. Department of Education: 



o Encourage further research about the factors relating 
to 30b placement especially in isolated areas, inner 
cities, and areas with unique labor market or 
geographical locations 

r- 

o Encourage the dissemination of findings regarding the 
factors relating to job placement through the funding 
of symposia, workshops, monographs, and widely* 
distributed publications V 

S tate Government Agencies 

It is recommended that state governing agencies: 

o Develop funding formulae that reward pos tsecondary 

institutions for implementing activities that enhance 
job placement 

o Provide teacher education institutions and postseconda ry 
institutions with funding to conduct inservice education 
programs for teachers and administrators concerning the 
factors relating to 30b placement 



o Promote professional development activities that 
dssist teachers in keeping up to date in their 
occupational skill area 

Po st secondary Inst il ut ions 

It is recommended that pos tseconda t y institutions: 

o Develop clear statements of the goals for postsecondary 
vocational -technical education programs 

o Promote and reward enthusiasm for placing students in 
jobs related no training 
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o Encourage frequent and active meetings of citizen 

advisory committees and utilize their recommendations - 
in program planning and evaluation 

o Use job placement data as a major criterion for 
evaluating programs 

o Recognize the importance of the role of teachers in 
the job placement process by including teacher 
performance concerning job placement in tenure, 
promotion, and salary adjustments 

. o Recognize the importance of the rble played by chief 

administrators and deans/directors in the job placement 
process. Reward chief administrators and deans/directors 
for their leadership and allocation of resources to 
attain institutional goals concerning job placement 

o Develop and maintain systematic processes for ensuring 
that tjie vocational-technical education curriculum 
is relevant and responsive to the needs of business and ti 
industry 

o Develop and maintain current and relevant job placement 
information in a central location that is easily 
accessible to teachers, job placement specialists, 
counselors , administrators , and students 

t 

o Use local labor market information in program planning 
and evaluation 

o Maintain close contact with other agencies involved^in 
job development/ job placement in the community 

Teacher Education Institutions 

It is recommended that teacher education institutions: 

o Include in the courses required for posts^econdary 

institution administrators information concerning the 
goals of postsecondary vocational-technical education 
programs, information about those factors enhancing 
the attainment of the goals, and information about the 
vital role of deans/directors in determining whether 
former students are placed in jobs related to their 
training ^ 

o Impart to future vocational-technical educators the 
significant role teachers play in determining the 
placement of former students in jobs related co their 
traimnq 
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o Seek innovative ways to f provide current education 
personnel with information about methods that will 
enhance job placement 

Suggestions for Additional Research 

Numerous questions ^rose as the project staff planned and 
conducted the study. The breadth and complexity of the concerns 
and issues surrounding a pos tsecondary institution's efforts to 
assure that students are placed in jobs related to their training 
needs considerable study. The following null hypotheses are pre- 
sented as suggestions for additional research: ^ \ 

o There is no relationship between job placement rates and 
a clear understanding on the part of administrators 
and teachers regarding £he primary purpose of the 
vc^cational-technical education programs in their 
institutions 

o There is no relationship between job placement rates * 
and consistency of belief among administrators and 
teachers in a pos tsecondary institution concerning the 
purpose of vocational-technical education 

o There is no relationship between job placement rates 
and the degree of commitment on the part of deans/ 
directors to job placement 

o There is no relationship between job placement rates 
and the level of enthusiasm for job placement among 
pos tsecondary institution staff members 

o There is no relationship between job placement rates 
and student admission procedures 

o There is no relationship between job placement rates 
and the amount of responsibility teachers believe they 
have for placing their students in jobs 

o There is no relationship between job placement rates 
and the" degree £b which cooperative education programs 
place students in jobs related to their training pro- 
grams 



o 



JC 



There is no relati(^ship between job placement rates and 
labor market demand in the surrounding area 

There is no relat ionship between >job placement rates 
and the proportion of large to small industries in the 
community 

There is no re lat i onship between job placement rates 
and the proportion of nonwhite persons in the community 
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o There is no relationship between job placement rates 
and the frequency with which results from surveys are 
used to plan and evaluate vocational-technical education 
programs . 

o There is no relationship between job placement rates 
and the frequency of contacts between vocational 
technical education teachers and employers regarding 
the job placement of students 

o There is no relationship between job placement rates' 
and institutional operation of a centralized job 
placement service 

o There is no relationship between job placement rates 
and the degree to which institutional job placement 
offices include teachers i n job placement activities 

o There is no relationship between job placement rates 
and the degree to which students are provided with job 
readiness skills 

o There is no relationship between job placement rates 
and student basic skill achievement 

o There is no relationship between job placement rates 
and available transportation to and from jobs 

o There ir. no relationship between job placement rates and 
the size of the community 

o There is no relationship between job placement rates and 
the resource levels provided the vocational-technical 
education program 
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DEANS /DIRECTORS 



CONFIDENTIAL: 
FOR RESEARCH USE ONLY 



FEDAC No. S 208 
Exp. Date: 10/81 



JOB PLACEMENT 
IN VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL EDUCATION 

Sponsored by: 

Office of Vocational and Adult Education 
U.S. Department of Education 
In cooperation with your State 
Postsecondary Vocational-Technical 
Education Governing Agencies 



Conducted by: 
The National Center for 
Research in Vocational Education, 
The Ohio State University 



Why we need your help ... 

Your, school is helping in a national study on vocational-technical education. You have been selected as a 

representative of your school to help with this job placement study. Your answers are very important, 

and will help to improve vocational-technical education. This study, authorized by P. L, 94-482, is voluntary. 

How you can help ... s 

On the next page, you will find questions about vocational-technical education students firding jobs. Most 
questions can be answered by placing an "X" or a check mark "^J" in the box, or by filling in the blanks. 
Please answer all items as accurately as possible. If you are unsure of a response, Itave that question or that 
part of the question blank. 



Example 1 : How many persons teach vocational-technical education classes in your school? 




Example 2: In your personal opinion, how important are the following factors for vocational-technical 
education students in obtaining jobs? (Check the appropriate box for each of the following.) 







Extremely 


Very 


Somewhat 


A Little 


Not at All 






Important 


Important 


Important 


Important 


Important 


1. 


Appearance 


□ 


□ 


a/ 


□ 


□ 


2. 


Grades 


u 




n 


□ 


□ 


3, 


Personality 


n 


n 


□ , 







Please return the completed questionnaire in the postage-paid, pre -addressed envelope provided. Thank you 
for your help. 

We will protect your confidentiality to the fullest extent alldWed by law. The codeSo&od on the last page of 
this instrument indicates the state in which you live, the school, and a number identifying you as the person 
responding to this questionnaire. However, in the analysis no information will be associated wi*h your name. 
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JOB PLACEMENT IN VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL EDUCATION 

SECTION I: 

VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL EDUCATION IN YOUR SCHOOL 



What is the most ; mportant consideration for admission of students to your vocational-technical 
education program? (Check one.) 

□ Minimum grade point average of student 

□ Results of standardized tests 

, ~i 

□ Student career objective relevant to vocational-technical education 
programs offered 

□ Any student who wishes may enroll in the vocational-technical 
education program 

□ Other considerations; please specify: __ 



As Dean/Director, how much emphasis do you place on students acquiring the following 
while in your vocational-technical education program? 





\ 


Very 
Much 
Emphasis 


Much 
Emphasis 


Some 
Emphasis 


Little 
Emphasis 


Very 
Little 
Emphasis 


a. 


Basic educational skills, such as 
writing, reading, and mathematics 


□ 


□ 


□ 

— ( 


□ 


□ 


b. 


Occupational skills and competencies 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




Human relations skills 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


d 


Acceptable wfcrk attitudes and values 


CI 




□ 


□ 


□ 


e 


Work experiences 




□ 


n 


n 


□ 
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Who has primary responsibility for the following activities for your vocational-technical 
education program? (Check the appropriate box(es) for each activity listed.) 



a Determining supply of trained workers 
that employers will need 



- TO 
E Q- 

> Q 

o — 



1«> 



CO < 



^7 < 



TO 

<o c 
c o 
o - 



u - 

S c 

c ° 

o 2 



> Ui 



o 
> 

c 0> 

<tJ «2 

O 

o o 



n □ □ □ 



□ □ □ □ 



b. Determining specific competencies 
students should acquire 



□ □□□□□□□□ 



c. Developing vocational-technical 
education curriculum 



□ □□□□□□□□ 



d. Revising vocational-technical 
education curriculum 



□ □□□□□□□□ 



e. Recruiting students for vbcat.onal- 
techmcaf education programs 



□ □□□□□□ 



□ □ 



f. Selecting students for entry into 

vocational-technical education programs 



n □ □ n 



□ 



□ □ 



□ 



g. Allocating funds for equipment 
and supplies 



n □ 



□ 



□ 



□ □ □ 
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Who has primary responsibility for conducting the following activities? 
(Check the appropriate box for each activity.) 









a> 
























E 

E 
o 

_ o 


o 
o 

— V 

CD »- 




(0 


« 

c 














c 
93 

eg 


C O 






O £ 
C 03 

£ -C 


o 












• 

• 


C L 
- <0 
£ Q 

S9 

° u 


itional-Tec* 
:ation Advi 


IS 

C O 

o z 


>ol Research 
uation Unit 


$ to 

if 

(0 u 


eg 

> 

u - 

§ S 




Q> 
C 

O 


3 
o 
c 








a> c 
*-> qi 

w < 


> UJ 


8^ 


w — ^ 

$ UJ 


3* 

> UJ 


5 S 


X 

O 


o 
z 




























a. 


Conducting follow-up of former 
vocational-technical education students 


a 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


.□ 


b. 


Conducting surveys of employers to 






















determine satisfaction with former 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




vocational-technical education students 




















c. 


Collecting student data 

(e.g , aptitude, background, career goals, etc } 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




□ 


□ 


d 


J 

Identifying and critiquing philosophy 
for vocational-technical education 


n 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




Analysing program objectives 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


f. 


Determining effectiveness of teachers 


n 


n 


n 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


n 


g. 


Identifying adequacy of facilities 
and equipment 


□ 


n 


□ 


□ 


□ 




n 


□ 


□ 




t 



How frequently are the following activities conducted for your vocational-technical educatibn 
program? (Check the appropriate box for each activity listed.) 

At Least At Least \x Least At Least 
Once Every Once Every «nce Every Once Every 





Year 


Two Years, 


Three Years 


Five Years 


Never 


a. Revision oi vocational-technical 
education curriculum 


n 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


b. Follow-up of vocational-technical 
education completers 


u , 


□ 


□ 


V ^ n 


□ 


c Follow-up of vocational-technical 
education leavers 


u 


n f 


n 


□ 


□ 


d. Survey of employer satisfaction with 
lUMiie? vuLd uundi-iecnnicai education 
students 


r -I 

[J 


n 


n 


□ 


□ 


e. Collecting student data (e.g., aptitude, 
personal background, career goals, etc ) 


n 


□ 


n 


□ 


□ 


f. Identifying and critiquing philosophy 
for vocational-technical education 


u 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


g. Analyzing program objectives 


n 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


h Determining effectiveness of teachers 


( j 




□ 


G 


- □ 


i. Identifying adequacy of facilities 
, - andjequipment 


u 


□ 


n - 


□ 


□ 


* 

How frequently does your school use the following methods to assess employers\?iH needs 
and labor requirements? (Check the appropriate box for each of the following.) 




At Least 
Once Every 
Year 


At Least 
Once Every 
Two Years 


At Leag 
Once Every 
Three Years 


**At Least 
Once Every 
Five Years 


Never 


- 

a. Written survey sent to employers 


i t 


□ 


□ 


□ 


n 


b Interviews of employers at their 
work sites 


r j 


IJ 


n 


n 


r j 


c. Telephone survey of employers 


j 


n 


u 


□ 




d. Recommendations by vocational- 
technical education advisory 
committee members 


n 


r j 


n 


LJ 


□ 


e Department of Labor and/or 
Public Employment Set vice 
Idbor surveys 


' i 


n 




[j 
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Within the last five years, have you ever received information regarding the results of any 
of the following studies conducted by your school? 
(Check the appropriate box for each of the following.) 



a. Survey of employers regarding their skill needs and labc ^quirements 


res 

□ 


wo 

n 


b. Follow-up of former students of your vocational-technical 
education program — 


□ 


□ 


c Survey of employers' satisfaction with employees who are former 
vocational-technical education students * 

: 1-.-- 


□ 


□ 



If you responded "yes" to any of the above, please answer the following question. 
If not, skip to question # 9. 



Have decisions you have made regarding theteaching of your vocational-technical education 
program been importantlyjnfluenced by sny of fhe following? 
(CheckW/ boxes that appfy-for each decision.) 













sis 

y s £ 










h 

E S s 
» c c 

_ <b 

> « * 
* . - 

> ± 3 
3 * 


Follow-up of former studc 
of your vocattonaJ-techrm 
education program 


Survey of employer satisfs 
with employees who are f< 
vocational-techmcal educ? 
students 




■ a 


To revise minimum competencies required of students 














for program completion 




□ 


□ 




b 


To use diffeient text books in classes 




□ 


□ 


□ 




c 


To revise course content 




□ 


n 


□ 




d. 


To request new equipment 




□ 


□ 


□ 




e 


To request additional facilities 




□ 


u 


n 




f 


Other, please spt^ify 






u 
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In your personal opinion, how should the following goals of vo<vtional-tecfH..cdl education 
programs be ranked in impcitance? 

Rank the most important gGal as "1", the next most important "2", the next most important 
"3", the next most important "4", and the least important "5". (Place the number in the blank 
to the right of the goal » 



a, To place students ,*s they leave school in jobs 
related to their training ■ 

b. To provide the students with competencies needed 
to obtain jobs 

c. To place students as they leave school in jobs 
including norttraming-related jobs 

d, To create an awareness of the various jobs for which 
students mignt prepare 



e. To provide an opportunity for students to explore 
various occupational areas 



SECTION II. 

JOB PLACEMENT IN VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL EDUCATION 



Who primarily conducts the following placement activities for your school? 
(Check the most appropriate person/agency for each of the following activities.) 





Private Employment 
Agency 


Public Employment 
Agency 


o > 

c o 
r "> 
<J > 
£ T> 

^< - 

TO C G> 

c o z 

o - - 

~ TO £ 
TO O c 
U 3 t 

o "O o 
> LJ O 


Vocational-Technical 
Education Dean/ 
Director 


School Job Placement 
Coordinator 


TO 

o w 

c <u 
x: x: 

V O 
4) TO 

III 2 

<o c 
c c 
o ^ 

C to 
TO U 

O T3 
> UJ 


Guidance/ Vocational 
Counselor 


| Other 


No One 


Don't K now 


a. 


Providing assistance in advanced 
educational placement 


□ 


U 


U 


[J 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


b. 


Providing training in job seeking skills 
(e.g.. seeking sources of job information, 
identifying available jobs) 


n 


[ ] 


□ 


u 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


c. 


Providing training in job obtamment 
skills (e.q., preparing job applications, 
participating in job interviews) 


u 


u 


□ 


n 


n 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


d. 


Contacting employers about jobs 
for'students 


n 


n 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


n 


□ 


□ 


□ 


e. 


Working with public employment 
services regarding job placement 
of students 


[j 


u 


L 




□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


f. 


Working with private employment 
agencies regarding job placement 
of students 


n 


u 


[J 


u 


□ 


n 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


g. 


Referring students to job openings 


n 


u 


LJ 


u 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


h 


Providing counseling about careers 


N 


□ 


I J 


LJ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


n 


□ 


i. 


Providing information about job 
openings 


n 


n 


□ 


Ll 




□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


1 


Working with labor unions regarding 
«ob placement of students 


r ] 


n 


□ 


[J 


□ 


LJ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


k 


Working with vocational-technical 
education advisory committee regarding 
job placement of students 


u 


u 


LJ 


Li 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


1 


Other placement activities, please specify 


u 


i j 


Ll 


\ J 


LJ 


n 


rj 


□ 


□ 


□ 
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11. In your vocatioml-techmcal education program, does a teacher's ability to place his/her 
students in jobs related to training affect the following dfCfsions? 
(Check the appropriate bpx for each of the following.) 







Yes 


No 


a. 


Tenure 


□ 


n 


b. 


Salary increases 


n 


□ 


c. 


Promotion 


n 


□ 


' d. 


Termination of employment 


□ 


□ 


e. 


Other; please specify: 


□ 


n 
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In your persona! opinion, how much difficulty does each of the following factors pose for 
vocational-technical education graduates when they are attempting to obtain jobs? 
(Check the appropriate box for each of the following factors.) 







Vef y Much 
Difficulty 


Much 
Difficulty 


Some 
Difficulty 


Little 
Difficulty 


Very Little 
Difficulty 


No 
Opinion 




Students acquired job skills 
that are too specific 


! J 


U 


n 


□ 


n 


□ 


b 


Students do not have specific 
job skills 


[ 1 « 


n 


T ■ - 

[J 


□ 


□ 


□ 


c 


Students must compete with 
experienced workers for jobs 


\ } 


( i 


□ 


□ 


* □ 


□ 


d 


Students are unwilling to move 
to a different location for jobs 


I J 


D 


□ 


□ 


n 


□ 


e 


Lack of job openings 


U 


n 


□ - 


□ 


□ 


□ 


f 


Job discrimination becauss of age 


f 1 


□ 


u 


□ 


□ 


□ 


g 


Job discrimination because of sex 


[J 


n 


LJ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


h 


Job discrimination because of 
racial/ethnic background 


[ ) 


u 


U 


□ 


□ 


□ 


i 


l^mon restrictions 


f 1 


□ 


□ 




□ 


□ 


1 


Entry level jobs offer only 
minimum wage 


1 J 


LJ 


LI 


□ 


□ 


□ 


k 


Lack of transportation to jobs 


□ 


□ 


□ 


D 


□ 


□ 


! 


Lack of certificate or associate 
degree 


□ 


U 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


m 


Other, please specify 


i i 


L J 


n 


□ 


□ 


□ 



- ? 

y 

i 
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In your personal opinion, which of the following persons/agencies should have primary 
responsibility for the following placement activities? 
(Check one box for each of the following.) 





Private Employment Agency 


Public Employment Agency 


School Vocational -Technical 
Education Advisory Committee 


1 Vocational-Technical 
Education Dean or Director 


School Job Placement 
Coordinator 


Vocational-Technical 
Education Teacher 


Guidance/Vocational 
Counselor 


Other 


No One 


Don't Know 


a. 


Providing assistance in advanced 
educational placement 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


n 


□ 


□ 


□ 


b 


Providing training in job seeking skills 
(e.g., seeking sources of job informa- 
tion, identifying available jobs) 


I 1 


n 


□ 


r i 

u 


□ 


n 


n 


□ 


□ 


□ 


c. 


Providing training in job obtainment 
skills (e.g., preparing job applications, 
participating in job interviews) 


I J 


I J 


LJ 


1 — 1 

U 


i — i 
U 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


d. 


Contacting employers about jobs 
iwi siuoenis 


n 


□ 


n 


□ 


n 


□ 


n 


□ 


n 


□ 


e. 


Working with public employment 
services regarding job placement 
of students 


u 


□ 


□ 


n 


n 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


f. 


Working with private employment 
agencies regarding job placement 
of students 


LJ 


LJ 


□ 


Ll 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


n 


□ 


g 


Referring students to job opemnqs 


□ 


LJ 


u 


' U 


□ 


n 


c 


□ 


□ 


□ 


h. 


Providing counseling about careers 


[] 


□ 


□ 


n 


n 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


i. 


Providing information about job 
openings 


LJ 


□ 




ri 


□ 


u 


□ 


□ 


c 


□ 


i 


Working with labor unions regarding 
job placement of students 


LJ 


[j 


□ 


n 


□ 


□ 


n 


□ 


□ 


□ 


k, 


Working with vocational-technical 
education advsory committee 
regaidtng job placement of students 


n 


L J 


n 


LJ 


u 


□ 


n 


n 


□ 


n 


1 


Other placement activities, please specify 


n 


LJ 


LJ 


U 


n 


n 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 
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SECTION III: 
BACKGROUND INFORMATION" 

14. In wnat year were you born? (Write the year on the blank.) 



Year. 



15. What is your sex? □ Female □ Male 

16. What is your ethnic origin? (Check one.) 

□ American Indian or Alaskan Native 

□ Asian American or Pacific Islander 

□ Black, not of Hispanic Origin 

□ Hispanic 

D White, not of Hispanic Origin 

□ Other; please specify: , 



17. What is your highest educational level? (Check one.) 

□ High school graduate 

□ Course credit in vocational-technical education beyond high school 

□ Associate's Degree 

□ 1-3 years co liege 

□ Four-year college graduate (B.A., B.S., etc.) 

□ Course credit beyond undergraduate degree 

□ Master's Degree (M.A., M.S., etc.) 

□ Course credit beyond Master's Degree 

□ Doctorate Degree (Ph.D., Ed.D., etc.) 

□ Other; please specify: 
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18. Please indicate the approximate amount of time you spend participating in the following activities 
at your school. (For each activity, place a check in the appropriate box.) Also,, if you have been 
certified for any of these activities, please place a check in the box to the right of the appropriate 
activity. 



a. ADMINISTRATION 

b. TEACHING 
Agriculture Education 
Cooperative Education 
Distributive Education 
Health Education 
Occupational Home Economics 
Office Education 

Technical Education 

Trade and Industrial Education 

c. GUIDANCE/VOCATIONAL COUNSELING 

d. JOB PLACEMENT 

e Other, please specify 



Fui! Half Quarter Less than 
time time time Quarter time 



[J 
I 1 



! I 



n 



□ 

□ 



u 
n 



□ 
n 



n 



n 

L 

□ 



Not Appji 
cable 



U 

n 
n 



□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
p 



19. Please indicate the length of time that you have been involved in the following activities, 
(Write the number of years on the blanks; if an item does not apply to you, write zero [0] .) 

a. Total years of teaching experience Year(s) 

in vocational-technical education 

b. Total years of teaching experience ____ Year(s) 
in nonvocational-techmcal education 

c. Total years in your present position Year(s) 

d. Total years in work experiences related to Year(s) 

but not including your present position 

e. Total years in work experiences twt Year(s) 

related to your present position 
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SECTION IV: 
ADDITIONAL COMMENTS 



20. Briefly indicate specific recommendations you would make to help your school system 
increase its job placement rates. 



THANK YOU FOR YOUR HELP 



1 ^9 



* 
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CONFIDENTIAL: 
FOR RESEARCH USE ONLY 



FEDAC No. S 208 
Exp. Date: 10/81 



JOB PLACEMENT 
IN VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL EDUCATION 



Conducted by: 
The National Center for 
Research in Vocational Education, 
The Ohio State University 



Why we need your help 



Sponsored by: 

Office of Vocational and Adult Education 
U.S. Department of Education 
In cooperation with your State 
Postsecondary Vocational-Technical 
Education Governing Agencies 



Your school is helping in a national study on vocational-technical education. You have been selected as a 

representative of your school to help with this job placement study. Your answers are very important, 

and will help to improve vocational-technical education. This study, authorized by P. L. 94-482, is voluntary. 



How you can help . . . 

On the next page, you will find questions about vocational-technical education students finding jobs. Most 
questions can be answered by placing an "X" or a check mark "yj" in the box, or by filling in the blanks. 
Please answer all items as accurately as possible. If you are unsure of a response, leave that question or that 
part of the question blank. 

V / 

/ 



Example 1: How many persons teach vocational-technical education classes in your school? 




Example 2: In your personal opinion, how important are the following factors for vocational-technical 

education students in obtaining jobs? (Check the appropriate box for each of the following.) 







Extremely 


Very 


Somewhat 


A Little 


Not at AH 






Important 


Important 


Important 


Important 


Important 


1. 


Appearance 


n 


□ 




r i 
i i 


□ 


2. 


Grades 


n 




□ 


□ 


□ 


3. 


Personality 


[j 








□ 



Please return the completed questionnaire in the postage paid, pre addressed envelope provided. Thank you for 
your help. 

We will protect your confidentiality to the fullest extent allowed by law. The code found on the last page of this 
instrument indicates thf state in which you live, the school, and a number identifying you as the person responding 
to this questionnaire. However, in the analysis no information will be associated with your name. 
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JOB PLACEMENT IN VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL EDUCATION 

SECTION I: 

TEACHING VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL EDUCATION 



How many hours per week do you work for the school? 
Total hours working per week: 



2. Please indicate the approximate amount of time you spend participating in the following activities 
at your school. (For each activity, place a check in the appropriate box.) Also, if you have been 
certified for any of these activities, please place a check in the box to the right of the appropriate 
activity. 







Full 
time 


Half 
time 


Quarter 
time 


Less than 
Quarter time 


Not Appli- 
cable 


Holding 
Certificate 


a. 


ADMINISTRATION 


□ 


□ 


□ 




□ 


□ 


b. 


TEACHING 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




Agriculture Education 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




Cooperative Education 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




Distributive Education 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




Health Education 


D 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




Occupational Home Economics 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




Office Education 




□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




Technical Education 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


i 

D 


□ 




Trade and Industrial Education 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


c. 


GUIDANCE/VOCATIONAL COUNSELING 


□ 


n 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


d. 


JOB PLACEMENT 


n 


r] 


□ 


n 


□ 


□ 




Other, please specify 


□ 


□ 


I J 


□ 


□ 


□ 



3. Over the past three academic years, what has been the average number of students per year 
that you have taught? 



9 
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/ 

What is the most important consideration for admission of students^to the vocational- 
technical education program(s) you teach? (Check one.) 

□ Minimum grade point average of student 

□ Results of standardized tests 

□ Student's career objective relevant to vocational-technical education 
program you teach 

□ Any student who wishes may enroll in the vocational-technical education program 

□ Other considerations; please specify: 

How many class preparations do you make each day? 

Do you engage m any of the following activities to upgrade your skills in the occupational area 
you teach? (Check the appropriate box for each of jthe following.) 







Yes 




No . 




a. Hold second job in industry/ business 




□ 




□ 




b. Work in industry/business during quarter or setnester off from teaching 


□ 




□ 




c. Participate in in-service(s) m industry/business 




□ 




□ 




d Perform consultant work in industry/business 

— > 




□ 




□ 




e. Take course work at an accredited institution 




□ 




□ 




What methods do you use if you provide instruction to students in the following activities? 
(Check the appropriate boxes for each activity.) 




Presentations made by 
placement coordinator, 
counselor, or other 
school staff 


Presentations by guest 
lecturer (e g , employers, 
employment agency 
personnel) 


Self-msfuctional 
materials 


Regular class instruction 
by vocational-technical 
education teachet 


No instruction * 
provided 


a Writing resumes 


[ J 


[] 


n 




□ 


b. Locating available jobs 


n 


□ 


□ 




□ 


c, Filling out a job application 


r 1 


[] 


n 


□ 


□ 


d. Setting up job interviews 


1 1 


[J 


! 1 


1 ! 


□ 


e. Participating in in n-r views with prospective employe is 


( i 


LJ 


n 


n 


□ 


f Obtaining job information (e g , salary, benefits) 


[ ] 


LJ 


( i 


n 


□ 
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Do you evaluate students on their ability to perform the following.activities? 
(Check the appropriate box for each activity.) 

Yes 




No 


d Writing resumes 


□ 




□ 


b. Locating available jobs 


□ 




□ 


c Filling out a job application 


□ 




□ 


d. Setting up job interviews 


□ 






e. Interviewing with prospective employers 


□ 




□ 


f. Obtaining job information (e g,, salary, benefits) 


□ 




□ 


Within the last five years, have you ever received information regarding the results of any 
of the following studies conducted by your school? 
(Check the appropriate box for each of the following.) 


Yes 




* No 




a. Survey of employers regarding their skill needs and labor requirements □ 




□ 




b Follow-up of former student* of your vocational-technical 

education program D 




□ 




c. Survey of employers' satisfaction with employees*who are former 

vocational-technical education students ^ 




□ 





If you responded "yes" to any of the above, please answer the following question. 
If not, skip to question #11. 



i 
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Have decisions you have made regarding the teaching of your vocational-technical education 
classes been importantly influenced by any of the following? 
(Check all boxes that apply for each decision.) 







cr 
c 
"D 


C « 


III 

A3 0 CD 






• 


srnployers regar 
leeds and labor 
us 


II 

C n 

2 o & 

*- > 
o 2 K 


S s| 

Mi 

a 1 1 
E 






/ 


Survey of » 
their skill r 
requiremer 


Follow-up 
of your vo» 
education | 


Survey of < 
wtth empk 
vocattonal- 
students 




a. 


To revise minimum competencies required of students 


□ 


c 


□ 






for program completion 




b 


To use different text books in classes 


D 


□ 


□ 


c. 


To revise course content 


□ 


□ 


□ 


d. 


To request new equipment 


□ 


□ 


□ 


e. 


To requesj additional facilities ^ 


— t 


□ 


t — i 


f. 


Other; please specify 


□ 


□ 


□ 



frfyour personal opinion, how should the following goals of vocational-technical education 
program* be ranked in importance? 

Rank the most important goal as "1", the next most important "2", the next most important 
"3", the next most important "4", and the least important "5". (Place the number in the blank 
to the right of the goal.) 

a. To place students as they leave school in jobs 

related to their training 



b. To provide the students with competencies needed 
to obtain jobs 

c. To place students as they leave school in jobs 
including nontraining-related jobs 

d. To create an awareness of the various jobs for which 
students might prepare 

e. To provide an opportunity for students to explore 
various occupational areas 



How do you rate the adequapy of your program's curriculum in serving the skill needs of 
employers in the occupational area that you teach? 

(] Excellent u Good u Fair n Poor 
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SECTION II: 

JOB PLACEMENT ACTIVITIES IN YOUR SCHOOL- 



Who primarily conducts the following placement activities for your school 7 
(Check the most appropriate person/agency for each of,, the following activities.) 





• 


c 

0> 
P 


c 


TO _ 
O > 

C 0 


TO 

a 

c ^ 


ement 


TO 

O ^ 
C 4J 


TO 
C 
0 












te Employf 
ry 


c Employn 
cy 


r <» 

H 

TO C 9) 

s to E 


tional-Tecf 
ation Dean 
tor 


ol Job Plac 
dmator 


£ 3 

TP 

TO C 

§s 

~ TO 


ance/Vocat 
selor 




c 


5 

0 

c 

* 






TO C 

z * 
a < 


a. < 


TO O p 
o 3 t 
O -Q 0 

> til (J 


to o y 


0 £ 
O o 
00 (J 


TO O 

|"o 

> UJ 


*§ 

3 0 


V 

5 


O 
o 
z 


0 

Q 


a. 


Providing assistance in advanced 
educational placement 


Li 


n 




□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


b 


Providing training in job seeking skills 
(e g., seeking sources of job information, 
identifying available jobs) 


r } 






□ 


n 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


•c. 


Providing training in job obtainment 
skills (e.g , preparing job applications, 
participating in job interviews) 

t 




□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


• 

□ 


□ 


d 


Contacting employers about jobs 
for students ^ 


□ 


u 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


e 


Working with pubiic employment 
services regarding job placement 
of students # ' 


[J 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


f. 


Working with private employment 
agencies regarding job placement 
of students 


□ 


lJ 


P ] 


□ 


n 


n 


□ 




□ 


□ 


g 


Referring students to job openings 


LJ 


[J 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


n 


□ 


h 


Providing counseling about carem 






r i 


□ 




□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


i 


Providing information about job 
openings 


□ 


r i 


r \ 




n 

i "=• 


. □ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


1 


Working with labor unions regarding 
job placement of students 


n 


n 


r i 


□ 


— *" 

□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


k 


Working with vocational-technical 
education advisory committee regarding 
job placement of students 


n 


□ 


n 
j 




□ 


□ 


□ 


0 


□ 


n 


i 


x0*+t6r placement activities, please specify 


i i 




lJ 


n 


□ 


□ 


□ 


t j 


G 


□ 



l 5H 



How woiild you rate vour school's performance in providing the following placement actrvmes 

to vocational-technical education students? 

(Check the appropriate box for each ot the following activities.) 





Exr u Ht*n| 




Fdtr 


Poor 


Failing 


Don't 
Know 


d 


Providing assistance in jcivanccci 
educational placement 






LJ 


I 


n 


h 


Providing training in job seeing skills 
(e g . seeding sources of job information, 
identifying available jobs) 


1 J 


j 


LJ 




i 

Li 


c. 


Providing trauunu in |ot i obtdiiuneut 

skills {e g , preparing job applications, s . 

participating in job mteiviewsj 


<"] 








□ 


<i 


Contacting employers about jobs 
for students 


r 1 


I 


'- 


• — ! 


n 


0 


Working vv»th public employment servues 
regarding job placement of students 






I J 


r t 


— 


f 


W6fkmg with private employment agencies 
regarding job placement ot students 










n 


q 


Referring stutlents to job openings , 1 


1 










h 


Providing counseling dbotn careers 


I 1 






[- 


i i 


t 


Providing information about job openings L , 






L «, 






1 


ir^orkmq with labor unions rwjdrdnxj job 
|)l,jcemenf of students 








n 




L! 


k 


Working with vocdtjonal-terhnifal eduction 
advisory committee req.rrding job placement . , 
of students 










r 


i 


Otfu-f pl«it *»ment k f i * **** , p'ea'** 'per 










i 1 



\ 



15. Approximately how many hours per week do you spend on job placement activities 
(e.g., referring students to jobs, contacting employers about job openings)? 

hours per week 



j Kzero (0) hours, skip to question #21. 

Of the time you spend on job placement activities per week, approximately what percent 
is spent: - 



a. Providing assistance in advanced educational placement %_ 

b. Providing training in job seeking skills (e.g., seeking sources of 

job information, identifying available jobs) % 



d. Contacting employers about jobs for students 



c, Providing training in job obtamment skills (e.g., preparing job 

applications, participating in job interviews) % 



e. Working with public employment services regarding job 

placement of students % 



f . Working with private employment agencies regarding job 

placement of students % 



g. Referring students to job openings % 

h. Providing counseling about careers % 

i. Providing information about job openings % 

j. Keeping records and reporting activities %_ 

k. Other job placement activf ies; please specify 



16. , Over the past three academic years, what is the average number of vocational -technical education 
students per year to whom you give some kind of job placement assistance (e.g., job referral, 
contacting employer about job openings)? 

students per year 
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How frequently do you participate in the followmq activities to icentify job openings for 
students? (Check the appropriate box for each of the following activities ) 







3 t, 


"3 


to 








O i 
*~ > 


a; 
> 


— > 






i a 
o 

i l 


At leasi 
times a 


At leasi 
twice a 


a; i> 

< % 


Never 



a, Place telephone calls to employers 



b 


Contact employers at work site 


P r 1 n n r 1 


c, 


Send form letters /announcements to employers 


u □ □ u □ 


d. 


Send individualized letters to employers 


n □ □ □ c 


e. 


Read newspaper ads 


f - :n □ □ G 


f. 


Place ads in local media 


n n r i n 

- J - J L_j l_j L_ 


g 


Contact local public employment servite(s) 


: • □ □ □ □ 


h. 


Use computerized /microfiche mes of job openings 




i. 


Other activities, please specify 


; - n □ r u 



in the last academic year, approximately how many of your vocational-technical education 
students did you refer to job openings? 

students , 



If zero (0), skip to question #21. I 

— — — . i 



19. Of that number, approximately how many were successfully placed in a job to which 
referred them? 

students 

20. When you refer students to job openings, do you typically 
(Check the appropriate box for each of the foliowmg ) 









No 


d 


Send employer d wittier) mm nmmend<iPon ( out fmmtj tru* student' 






h 


Make telephone caM to»>mployei km ornmenchiifi student"' 






c 


Provide student with information n-quidim] thr job 

(e cj . wages dssweiaj^d with the job, benefits m< luded m th.- ioh) 






d Provide employe With infomiiitiun rrq t irdin(| Undent (•> ij 

student's at|e, student's ( lass perfoi mam i\ c nurses t.ik»*n uy student' 
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Of what help are the following as sources of information about job openings for you, vocational- 
technical education graduates? (Check the appropriate box for each of the following.) 







Very 
Much 
neip 


Much 
Heip 


Some 
Help 


Little 
Help 


Very 
Little 
Help 


Don't 
Know 


J 


Vocational-technical education teacher 


u 


□ 


□ 


□ 


L ] 


- □ 


b. 


Cooperative education coordinator/teacher 


□ 


u 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


c 


Guidance/vocational counselor 


n 


n 


n 


□ 


□ 


□ 


d 


School job placement service. 


Ll 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


e. 


Parents 


u 


n 


□ 


n 


□ 


□ 


f 


Relatives other than parents 


LJ 


fj 


□ 


□ 


□ 




9- 


Friends 


[I 


u 


□ 


□ 


□ 


* 

□ 


h 


Former vocational-technical education 
students who have jobs 


n 


□ 


n 


□ 


□ 


□ 


t. 


Newspapers 


[ i 

i i 


LJ 


n 

L_J 


n 
LI 


n 
U 


U 


i 


TV and radio 

* 


□ 


n 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


k. 


Public employment service 


□ 


u 


n 




□ 


□ 


1. 


Pnvats employment service 


[ j 


[ j 


□ 


n 


□ 


□ 


m. 


Other sources, please specify 


r i 


u 


[j 


n 


□ 


n 



In the last academic school year, approximately how many different employers did you contact 
regarding current job openings for which vocational-technical education students might qualify? 

employers 

In the last academic year, approximately how many employers contacted you regarding job 
openings for which your vocational-technical education students would have qualified? 

employers 
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?cZlZ.T° 0{ Pr ° VK K e V0 , U W,th the fd " 0wmg kinds of su PP° rt for i° b Placement activities? 
(Check the appropriate box for each of the following.) 



a Secretarial assistance 



Yes No 

□ LI 



b. Mileage reimbursement for automob 



He use 



c. Telephone use 



n 



d. Office supplies 



□ n 



e. Printing/duplicating 



□ 



f Funds for information collection regarding job openings 
g. Postage - 



□ □ 



□ 



h. Release time 



n 



• Inservice training, please specify 



G 



j Other, please specify 



n 



When the school job fjlacement office is attempting to place one of your students does it 
contact you regarding the following information? 
(Check the appropriate box for each of the following,) 











No 


a. 


Student's occupational skill level 




H 

i f 




b. 


Student's ability to reUe !o others 




□ 




c. 


Student's work attitudes 




H 


□ 


d. 


Student's exposed ( areer mtt rests 




LJ 




e 


Student's class performance 








f. 


Other, please specify 






□ 



If) J 



In your personal opinion, how much help are the following factors in increasing the chances of 
employment for former students of vocational-technical education? 
(Check the appropriate box for each of the following factors.) 







Very 
Help 


Help 


Some 
Help 


Little 
Help 


Very 
Little 
Help 


No 
Opinion 


a 


Baste educational skills, such as writing, 
reading, and mathematics 


□ 


□ 


D 


□ 


□ 


□ 


b 


Occupational skills and competencies . 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


n 


c 


Human relations skills 


□ 


n 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


d 


Acceptable work attitudes and values 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


e 


Previous work eApenences 


LI 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


f 


Other factors, please specify. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 



\ 
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27. In your personal opinio^, how^ueh difficulty does each of the following factors pose for 
yocational-technical education graduates when they are attempting to obtain jobs? 
{Check the appropriate box for each of the following factors.) 

Very Much Much Some Little Very Little No 

- P«HicuHy D,(f,culty Difficulty Difficulty D.ff.culty Op.n.c 



a Students acquired job skills 

that are too specific □ □ □ □ □ 



b Students do not have specific 

job skills u □ □ □ □ * G 



c 


Students must compete with 
experienced workers for jobs 


□ 


[ ) 


n 


n 


1 — ; 


1 ! 

c 


d. 


Students are unwilling to move 
iu d uiiftrrtrni location Tor joos 


□ 


□ 


□ 


i — 


n 


n 
i — i 


e 


Lack of job openings 1 


n 


□ 


r~ * 

i i 


□ 


□ 


m 

Lj 


f 


Job discrimination because of age 


r j 


P 




i — i 


□ 


□ 


g 


Job discrimination because of sex 




□ 


Q 1 


□ 


□ 


□ 


h 


Job discrimination because of 
rapial/ethmc background 


i_J 




LJ 


LJ 


□ 


Lj 


i. 


Union restrictions 


U 


Lj 


\ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


J 


Entry level jobs offer only 
minimum waqp 


LI 




U.J[ 


□ 


□ 


f — 

n 


k 


Lack of transportation to jobs 


□ 


□ 




□ 


LJ 


□ 


I 


Lack of certificate or associate 
degree 




□ 






m 




m 


Other, please specify 




n 




□ 


□ 
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In your personal opinion, which of the following persons/agencies should have primary 
responsibility for the following placement activities? 
(Check one box for each of the following.) 





Private Employment Agency 


> 

o 
c 

% 
< 

c 
E 

> 

0 

a 
E 

UJ 

u 
5 

Q. 


School Vocational -Technical 
Education Advisory Committee 


Vocational-Technical 
Education Oean or Director 


School Job Placement 
Coordinator 


Vocational-Techn.cal 
Education Teacher 


Guidance/ Vocational 
Counselor 


Other 


No One 


Don't Know 


a 


Providing assistance in advanced 
educational placement 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


c 


□ 


□ 


b 


Providing training in job seeking skills 
(e.g , seeking sources of job informa- 
tion, identifying available jobs) 


□ 


n 




□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


c. 


Providing training m job obtainment 
skills (e.g , preparing job applications, 
participating in job interviews) 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


d. 


Contacting employers about jobs 
for students 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


e 


Working with public employment 
services regarding job placement 

rjf ctiiHpntc 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


f. 


Working with private employment 
agencies regarding job pJacement 
of students 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


g 


Referring students to job openings 




□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




Pfovtdmg counseling about careen — 
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o - 


□ 




□ 


□ 


□ 


o 


1 


Providing information about job 
openings 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 

— i — 


□ 


□ 


□ 


c 


□ 


j 


Working with labor unions regarding 
job placement of students 


□ 


a 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


k 


Working with vocational-technical 
education advisory committee 
regarding job placement of students 


□ 


□ 


□ 


a 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


i 


Other placement activities, please specify 


□ 




n 


u 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 
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SECTION III: 
BACKGROUND INFORMATION 



29. In what year were you born? (Write the year on the blank.) 

YeaT 

30. What is your sex? □ Female □ Male 

31 . What is your ethnic origin? (Check one,) 

□ American Indian or Alaskan Native 

□ Asian American or Pacific Islander 

□ Black, not of Hispanic Origin 

□ Hispanic 

□ White, not of Hispanic Origin 

I I Of K pr • rtin>'>i*rt fryr\*+',4\ » • 
< — w I, ICI f < WUJO ■Jyj\*\s i i y . 

32. What is your highest educational level? (Check one.) 

C High school graduate 

□ Course credit in vocational-technical education beyond high school 

□ Associate's Degree 

□ 1-3 years college 

□ Four-year college graduate (B.A., B.S., etc.) 
D Course credit beyond undergraduate degree 

□ Master's Degree (M.A., M.S., etc.) 

□ Course credit beyond Master's Degree 

□ Doctorate Degree (Ph.D., Ed.D., etc.) 

G Other; please specify: 
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Please indicate the length of time that you have been involved m the following activities 

(Write the number of years on the blanks, tf an item does not apply to you, write zero [0] .) 

a. Total years of teaching experience 

in vocational-technical education year(s) 

b. Total years of teaching experience 

in nonvocational-technical education year(s) 

c. Total years in your present position year(s) 

d Total years working m occupational area 

you cu> rently teach year(s) 



inn 



SECTION IV: 
ADDITIONAL COMMENTS 



34. Briefly indicate specific recommendations you would make to help your school system increase 
its job placement rates. 



THANK YOU FOR YOUR HELP. 



IS'J 



CONFIDENTIAL: 
FOR RESEARCH USE ONLY 



'OB PLAChMEN I SPFCIAUSIS 



FEDAC.No. S 208 
Exp. Date: 10/81 



JOB PLACEMENT 
IN VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL EDUCATION 

Sponsored by: 

Office of Vocational and Adult Education 
U.S. Department of Education 
In cooperation with your State 
Postsecondary Vocational-Technical 
Education Governing Agencies 

Why we need your help , . . 

Your school is helping in a national study on vocational-technical education. You have been selected as a 
, representative of your school to help with this job placement study. Your answers are very important, 

and will help to improve vocational-technical education. This study, authorized by P.L. 94-482, is voluntary. 

How you can help . . . 

On the next page, you will find questions about vocational-technical education students finding jobs. Most 
questions can be answered by placing an "X" or a check mark "y/" in the box, or by filling in the blanks. 
Please answer all items as accurately as possible If you are unsure of a response, leave that question or that 
part of the question blank. 



Example 1: How man" persons teach vocational-technical education classes in your school? 




Example 2: In your personal opinion, how important are the following factors for vocational-technical 
education students in obtaining jobs? (Check the appropirate box for each of the following.) 







Extremely 


Vary 


Somewhat 


A Little 


Not at All 






Important 


Important 


Important 


Important 


Important 


1 


Appearance 


M 


n 


wr 


□ 




2. 


Grades 


Li 


wr 


u 




□ 


3. 


Personality 


11 


u 


n 


w 


□ 



Conducted by: 
The National Center for 
Research in Vocational Education, 
The Ohio State University 



Please return the completed questionnaire in the postage-paid, pre-addressed envelope provided. Thank you for 
yo». t help. 

We will protect your confidentiality to the fullest extent allowed by law. The code found on the last page of this 
instrument indicates the state in which you live, the school, and a number identifying you as the person responding 
to this questionnaire However, in the analysis no information will be associated with your name. 
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JOB PLACEMENT IN VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL EDUCATION 

SECTION I: 

JOB PLACEMENT ACTIVITIES iN YOUR SCHOOL 



1. Who primarily conducts the following placement activities for your school? 

(Check the most appropriate person/agency for each of the following activities.) 





Private Employment 
Agency 


Public Employment 
Agency 


Vocational-Technical 
Education Advisory 
Committee 


Vocational-Technical 
Fducation Dean,' 
Director 


School Job Placement 
Coordinator 


Vocational-Technical 
Education Teacher 


Guidance/ Vocational 
Counselor 


Other 


02 

c 
O 

0 


Don't Know 


» a. Providing assistance in advanced 
educational placement 


□ 


□ 




□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


n 

i — J 


b Providing training in job seeking skills' 
(e g . seeking sources of job information, 
identifvmo availahlo >nhci 


□ 


□ 


□ 


lJ 


L . 




n 


c 


n 


*r~i 


i lu^iuuiy udiNuiy m jod omainment 
skills {e g , preparing job applications, 
participating in job interviews) 


n 




n 


r 1 


M 


□ 


□ 


c 


[J 


l , 


d Contacting employers about jobs 
for students 




U 






n 


□ 


c 


□ 


LJ 


□ 


. e._ Working with r^tOjc^mploymem - 
services regarding job placrment 
of student*, 


ri 




n 


□ 


r "i 
i j 


□ 


n 


r~i 


n 




f Working with private employment 
agencies regarding job placement 
of students 








Lj 






r— » 


□ 






q Referring students to job openings 


D 


u 


i_j 




r ; 


□ 


□ 


□ 


n 


I — i 


h, Providing counseling about careers 


□ 




n 


! "1 


□ 


H 


□ 


□ 






i Providing information about job 
opemnqs 










i , 


L 1 


L J 


□ 






j Working with labor unions regarding 
job placement of students 








[ i . 








c 




Lj 


k Workinq with vocationjl-technical 

education advisory committee regardmq 
job placement of Students 


r t 












□ 






i 


1 Other placement activities, please specify 
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Approximately how many hours per week do y « spend on job placement activities (e.g. 
referring students to jobs, contacting employers about job openings)? 

hours 

i 

3 

Of the time you spend on job placement activities per week, approximately what percent 
is spent: 

a. Providing assistance in advanced educational placement 

b. Providing training in job seeking skHls (e.g., seeking sources of 
job information, identifying available jobs) 

c. Providing training in job obtainment skills (e.g., preparing jfob 
applications, participating in job interviews) 

d Contacting employers about jobs for students 

e Working with public employment services regardmg job placement of students 

f. Working with private employment agencies regarding job placement of students 

g. Referring students to job openings 

h. Providing counseling about careers 

i. Providing information about job openings 
j. Keeping records and reporting act;vu,es 
k. Other job placement activities; please specify 



How many individuals work in the job placement office in your school? 
work full time, work part time 
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5. 



Does your school provide you with the following kinds of support for job placement activities? 
(Check the appropriate box for each of the following.) 









Yes No 


d 


Secretarial assistance 






h 


•IVtileaqe reimbursement for automobile use ^ 






, . — £__. 

c. Telephone use t , 


(f 


Office supplies 1 






o 


Prmtinq/ctupluMtinq 




: — * ^_ 


f 


Funds for ujifoim^ton collection leqardinq job woenmqs 






•1 


Postage 




™ 5 

U lJ 


'i 


* 1 

In-service training, please^pecify^* 




h n 


i 


Other , please sfiecify 







6. Over the past three'academic years, what is the average number of vocational-techmcal education' 
students per year t Q whom you have given some kind of job placement assistance (e q job 
referral, contacting employers about job opening?)?. ' 

students per year * * 



7. How frequently do you participate in the following activities to identify job openings for your 
• students? (Check the appropriate box for each of the following activities.) 





east 

i a month 


1 ■ 

O a) 

*" > 

fO _ 


<T5 
> 


0) 

«~ > 






— u 

< § 


51 




— u 

< § 


' > 

CL 

2 


a. Plate telephone calls to employers 




□ 


LJ 


1 □ 




b. Contact employers at work site 


□ 


□ 




□ 


□ 


c Send form lettersVannouncements to employers 


r i 


□> 


□ 




G 


d Send individualized letters to employers 


f 




□ 


c 


n 


e. Read newspaper^ads 


r 


□ 






□ 


f. Place ads in local medid 






□ 


□ 


□ 


g Cent— t local public employment service(s) 
■ ■ — * > 


n 






□ 


□ 


h Use computerized /microfiche files of job openings 






□ 


□ 


□ 


' Other activitres, please specify r « ^ ' i 
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When you refer students to job openings, do you typically: 



(Check the appropriate box for each of the-followinoj 


Yes 4 


No 


a Send employer a written recommendation concerning the student? 
1 


□ 


— V 

□ 


h MdM- telephone call to employer recommending student 7 - 


i — t 


i — i 


c Provide student with information regarding the job * * • 
(e g , wages associated with the job. benefits included in the job) 


□ 


□ 


a Provide employer with information regarding student (e g , 

student's age, student's class performance, courses taken by student} » 




□ 


Do you typically provide students with the following types of information regarding jobs to 
which you refer them? (Check trfe appropirate box for each of the following.) 




Yes 


No 


a Salary/wage range ? * * 


□ 


□ 


4 

b Fringe benefits 9 * 


□ 


□ 

< 


c Promotion opportunities 


□ 


□ 


d Wprkmg conditions m 


□ 




e Union membership requirements 


□ 


□ 


**** * 

f 0 tti^t information, plfjse specify ^ 


□ 











How frequently do you conduct the following promotional'activities to : ncrease employers' 
awareness-of the job placement office m your school? _ ' * 

(Check the appropriate box for .each activity.) 



Vpi y 





frequently 


Ftpquently 


Sometimes" 


Rarely 


Never 


(1 


1 f ; 

Make personal ifisits to>mployers * LJ 


n 


n 




□ 


i) 


Send out news r ole^ses 1 j_J 
i_ — — — , ' 


n 


n 


□ 


□ 


c 


Send out brochures/ fliers, to employer? r l 


1 1 


□ 


□ 


□ 


d 


Send form Ihj/im . announcements to employe!, ' 1 


; } 


f j 


n 


n 


e 


Place telephone ujlls to employers _ f j 


{ ] 




f~5 


□ 


f 


Send individiMh/t'<f 'ftter , to employers 1 1 


v n 


n 


[J 


u 



d G<ve pr esentahons to piltplnyt'i 

JSSOC MtlOMSM IVM tjlf)Mp', 

h Sponsor on him days 



i 4 Oth"i af livings, ple,iSH sptn if y 



I I 
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Within the last five years, have y6u ever received information regarding the results of any of the 

following studies conducted by your school? 

(Check the appropriate box for each of the following.) 



Yes Np 



a Survey of employe* s regarding their skill needs and labot 



r equipments 



b Follow-up of former students of your vocational technical education program 



c Survey of employers' sa«Tsfaction with employees who are former vocational- 
technical education students 



» 1 ' 

/ • 



• 
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SECTION II: 

YOUR OPINIONS REGARDING JOB PLACEMENT 
OF VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL EDUCATION STUDENTS 



lp your personal opinion, how should the* following goals of vocational T technicai education 
programs be ranked in importance? 

Rank the most important goal as "1", the next most important "2' , the next most important 
"3", the next most important "4", and the feast important "5". (Place the number in the blan 
to the right of the goal.) * , 

a. To place students'as they leave school in jobs . * 

related, to their training 

% 

b. To provide the students with competencies needed 

to obtain jobs , K 



c. To pl^ce students as they ij»ave school id jobs 
v including nontraining-reff ted jobs 

" d, To create an awareness of the various jobs for which 
students might prepare 

e. To provide' an opportunity for studfents to explore 
various occupational areas 



\ 
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13. 



In your personal opinion, which of the following persons/agenc.es should have primary 
responsibility for the following placement activities? " 
(Check one box for each ofche foNowing.) 





> 

o 


o 


a 
a 

? E 


C 
















c 

03 

< 

c 

E 
> 

o 


c 

K 

a. > 

c 

> 


£ E 
I 5 

ra O 
c «/> 
0 5 


x Q 

c 0 

1 s 


c 

E 

u 
TO 


TO 

U i_ 
c a. 
JZ JC 


(t 
C 
0 

TO 








i 


a 
£ 

UJ 

(0 
> 


0 

a 
E 

LU 
(J 

5 


Z "O 
0 c 

> o 

o y 


7 Q 
TO c 

og 

— to 
C -o 


Q- ^ 

.o o 

fl 
o "5 

2 o 


£2 

t r- 

c c 

~ rc 

l| 


U 
0 

> 

c a. 
5 c 
3 6 




a. 
O 


o 
c 

c 








„ UJ 


> UJ 


u o 

00 (J 






O 


0 

z 


o 
Q 


a Providing dssist ince in advanced 
educational placemegt* 


i i 


r* 
«. j 


CI 








□ 






r 


b Providing training m job seeki^gfekills 
(e g , seeking sources of job mforrrfa- 
tion. identifying available jobs) 


r 






1" ; 














C. Providing training m job obtdinment 
skills (e g,, preparing job applications, 
^participating rn job intervjews) 


r 


□ 


H 


c 


□ 






□ 






d. Contacting employers about jobs 
for students 


□ 




r ~ } 

L„J 




□ 


; — i 


□ 


c 




i 


. e Working with public employment 
services regarding job placement 
of students c 






r , 


n 


-* 


» 


□ 








f. Working wrth private employment 
aqencies regarding job placement " 
- of students 












" l 


n 


c 


. -.. 

LZ 


1 — i 


g Referring students to job openings 


r i 


LJ 


LI 


n 


IJ 


—± 

pi 


fj 


□ 






h. Providing counseling about careers 

1 


' i 






[71 


□ 






□ 




r; 


i. Providing information about job 
openings 




















□ 


j Working with labor unior , regdirJing 
job placement of students 




i j 




LJ 












' i 


k Working with vocational-technical 
education advisory committee 
regarding job placement o*f students 




r I 




r 1 
i. i 


r "l 












1. Other placement activities, please specify , 
? 


/ 




1 ; 






i — 1 




* 

□ 




r 
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14. How would you rate your school's performance in providing the following placement activities 
to vocational-technical education students 7 
N (Check the appropriate box for each of the followihg activities.) 







Excellent 


Good 


Fair r 


Poor 


Faihng 


Don't 
Know 


a. 


Providing assistance in advanced 
educational placement 


n 


"Li 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


b 


Providing training in job seeking skills 
(e g., seeking 'sources of job information, 
identrfying available jobs) 


. L 1 


[j 


□ 




□ 


□ 


c 


Providing training in job ohtainment 
skills (e q , preoaring job applications, 
participating in job interviews) 


If 


□ 


□ 


□ 




* 

□ 


d 


Contacting employers about jobs 
for students 

* 


n 


n 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


e 


Working with public employment services 
regarding job placement of students 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ v 




Working with private employment agencies, * 
regardi^q'job placement of students ^ 


n 


□ 


n 


□ 


t □ 


□ 


9- 


Referring students to job openings 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


h. 


Providing counseling about careers 


r 1 




□ 


□ 


L 


□ 


i. 


i 

Providing information abou* job openings \ 


n 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 

i 


j Working with Jabot unions regarding job 
-•placement of students . — 






□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




'Wo/ king with vocational-technical £^uc«>tion * 
advisory committee regarding job placement 
of students 

J ^ 


f ] 


Ll 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


4 I 


Other placement activities, ptetMP specify 


U 


LJ 

f 


□ 


n 


D 






Qf what help are the following as sources of information about job openings for your vocational- 
techn.cal education graduates? {Check the appropriate box for each of the following ) 



Vcrv Very 
Much Much Sorff? Lm'e Little Doo't 





w 


Help 


Help 


Hetp 


Heip 


Hj?lp 


K now 


d 


1 

Vocational-technical education teacher 


□ 


r 
i , 


L_J 


:z 




r~ 


. b. 


Cooperative educationjrachei /roouJirutui 


n 


i — i 

I ' 


□ 


> — f 




i — j 


c 


vjuiudntt;/ vocational counselor 


L ] 


LJ 


r - 


n 




c 


. ; d 


School job placement service 




€ 


H 






L? 


Q 


Parents $ 


i i 






1 — i 


* Z 




f 


Relatives other tha<7 parents 

'* 


n 


u ' 


r -> 


□ 


r~j 


□ 




I MCI 1 U 3 1 * 






[" 1 


□ 


! i 




h 


Former vocauonal-tecnnical education 
students who have jobs 


n 


LJ 






lI 


i 


t. 


Newspapers 


— f 

□ 


f — ; 


□ 




D 


□ 


j. 


TV antl radio 


4 ! — 1 






^ — < - 


□ 


c 


k, 


Public employment service 


□ 


f 


□ 




□ 




1. 


Private employment service 


□ 




. D 






□ 


m 


Other sources, please specify 

• 1 V 


□ * 


n 


r~T 
■ i 


□ 


□ 


LJ 



In your personal opinion, ho V much help a-e the following factors m increasing the chances of 
employment for former students of vocational -technical education? 
(Ch^(< the appropriate box for each of the following factors.) 

Mut,h Mu<h Snrr,,, L , n;e LlUJe NfJ 
Heip Hfip Hpiu Help Help Opinion 



a Basic educational skills, such tJS writing, 

reading, and mathematics — 



b Occupational skills anct competencies 

~i — - 



c HiAnan relations & ills 



d Acceptable work attitudes and value*, 



C Previous work experiences 



f Other factors, please specify ^ 
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17. In your personal opinion, how much 'difficulty does each of the fpllowing factors pose for 
vocational-technical education graduates when they are attempting to obtain jobs 7 
(Check the appropriate box for each of the following factors.) J 







Vt?ry MtPth Much 
Difftc»il!v Diffiru>iy 


Somr • 
Dif f icu'ty 


Littte 
Difficult, 


Very Little 
difficulty 


No" 
Opinion 


M. 


that are too specific 
\ 


r j 


rj 


□ 


£] 


* •! — t 


h 


Studentv4p not have specific 
job skills 


. J t J 


{ j 


i \ 


u* 


□ 


c 


Students must compete with 
experienced workers foi jobs 


- J f 




♦ r J 


□ 


- 

□ 


d 


Students are unwiHmq to move 
to a different location for jobs 








c 


□ 


e 


Lack of job openings. 






□ 




□ 


f 


Jobdtscr mination because of aqe ' 






□ 


D 


n 


g 


Job discrimination because of sex 


1 : t _J 




i — ; 


- j~j 


□ 


h 


Job discrimination because (M 
racai ethmctf&ckqround 
! 




u 


n 


n 


□ 




Union restrictions 


i 1 n 


n 


n 


□ 


n 




Entry level jobs offer onfy 
minimum wa/qe , 




n 


□ 


[J 


□ 




Lack of transportation to jobs 




n 


* □ 


□ 


□ 


1 


Lack of certtfiCctte o» associate 
degree 




t_ j 


LJ 


□ 


□ 


m 


Othei . please spprjf ^ 

*5 


B 




m 


i — i 

LJ 

♦ 


LJ 
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SECTION III: ' 
BACKGROUND INFORMATION 



\ 

18. In what year were you born? (Write the year on the blank.) 



Year 



19/ What is your sex? [_i female *□ Male 

■r 

.20:' What is your ethnic origin? (Check one.) 

□ American Indian or Alaskan Native 

□ Asian American or Pacific Islander 
D Black, not of Hispanic Origin 

• □ Hispanic 
Q White, not of Hispanic Origin 

□ Other; please specify 



21. What is your ftighest educationaUeveP (Check one.) 

□ Four-year college graduate (B.A-., B.S., etc.) 

□ High school course credu ideational -technical education bey6nd high school 
' U Associafe's Degree ' v - 

□ Course credit beyond undergraduate degree 

□ Master's Degree (M.A., M.S., etc.) 

□ Course credit beyond Master's Degree 
(J Doctorate Degree {Ph.D., Ed.D., etcl 

□ Other; please specify: _____ 

" — ' > • 

22. How many hours per week do yotrwork for the school? 

Total hours working per week * 
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Please indicate the approximate amount of "time you spend participating in the following activities 
atyour school (For each activity, place a check in the appropriate box.) Also, if you have been 
certified for any of these activities, please place a check in the box to theVight of the appropriate 
activity 





' Full Half 
run pi <j \ * 


fl i iif fur 


Less than 


Not Appli- 


Holding 




time, tmnr 


tirrte 


Quarter time 


cable 


Certificate 


a ADMINISTRATION 


n u 


L J 


□ 


□ 




b TEACHING 






r 


• p 




Agriculture Education 


L L 1 


t j 


r — 1 , 






v Cooperative Education 








□ 


□ 


Distributive Education ^ 


! 


n 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Health Education 


□ 1 L. 


r t 




□ 


* □ 


Occupational Home Economics 








□ 


□ 


Office Education 




□ 


□ 


□ - 


r 


Technical Education 


fj n 


p 


j— i 


I D 


• □ 


Trade and Indu^tnal Education 


, — i f- 




r j 


□ 


□ 


c GU*DANCF VOCATIONAL COUNSELING 




M 


u 


• 




d JOB PLACEMENT 


4 1 J 


[ j 


r~f 


n 


□ • 

• 


e Other, please specif v 


r r n 
t ~ i 

4 


r j 


r -j 
L i 

f 


□ 


□ 



Please indicate the length of time. that you have been involved in the following activities. 
(Write the num6er of years on the blanks, if an item does not apply to you, write zero [0] 



a. Total years of teaching experience - - Year(s) 

in vocational-technical education ^ 

13 Total years of teaching experience - * t ^ Yearns) 

m nonvocafronal-techmcal education * 

c. Total years in your present position * Year(s) 

d. Total years work inn m occupational area _^ Year(s) 

you currently teach 



) 



1 H2 




SECTION IV: 
ADDITIONAL COMMENTS 

Briefly indicate specific recommendations you would m^ke to help your school increase its job 
placement rat£s. - * 



THANK YOU FOR YOUR HELP 



1 fl . 



2 
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CONFIDENTIAL: 
FOR RESEARCH USE ONLY 



FED AC No S 208 
Exp Dote '10/81 



/ JOB PLACEMENT 
IN VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL EDUCATION 



Conducted by. 
The National Center for 
Research in Vocational Education 
The Ohio State University 



Sponsored by 

Office of Vocational and Adult Education 
U S Department of Education 
In cooperation with your State 
Postsecondary Vocational-Technical 
Education Governing Agencies 



Why we need your h *lp . . , m 

Your school is helping in a national study on vocational-technical education. You have been selected as a 

representative of your school to help with this job placement study Your answers are very important, 

and will help to improve vocational-technical ecucation This study, authorized by P L 94-482, is voluntary. 



How you can help 



L 1 



7 



On the next page, you WJlPfmd questions about vocational-technical education students finding jobs Most 
questions can be answered by placing an "X" or a check mark " v " in the box, or by filling in the blanks. 
Please answer all ,tems as accurately as possible If you are unsure of a response, leave that question or that 
part of the question .ink ** 



Example 1 How many persons teach vocational-technical education classes in your school? 
* •* " 

| Example 2 * In your personal opinion, how important are theiollowmg factors for vocational-technical 

educn.on students in obtaining \ob* ? .(Chuck the appropriate box for each of the following ) 

Extremely Very Somewhat A Little Not at All 

Important Important Important Important Important 

, 1. Appearance 

2 Grades , * 

3 Personality * ^/ 



0 

Please return the completed questionnaire in the postage paid, pre addressed" envelope provided Thank you for 
your help . 

i 

We will protect your confidentiality to the fullest extent allowed by law The code found on the last page of this 
instrument indicates the state in which »ou live, the school, and a number identifying you as the person responding 
to this questionnaire. Howeve*, m the analysis no i nformation w ill be associated with your name 
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- JOB PLACEMENT IN VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL EDUCATION 

* 

• SECTION I: 

COUNSELING ACTIVITIES IN YOUR SCHOOL 

Which of thtff jFlowing counseling services do counselors provide students in your school? 
(Check all that apply,) 

□ a. Psychological counseling 

*□ b. Counseling on course selection 

n c. Counseling on future educational opportunities 

n d. Counseling on career possibilities 

□ e. Counseling on career selection 

□ f. Providing recommendations for students i;o employers 

□ g. Other; please specify: _____ 



In which of the following situations are students required to consult with a guidance/vocational 
counselor? (Check all that apply,) 

□ a. Before enrolling in a vocational-technical education program 

□ b. When transferring from one program of study to another 
H c. When planning to transfer to a different school 

□ d. Before dropping out.of school 

□ e. Upon leavma the vocational-technical education proqram 
H f. Other; please specify: ^* *^ 



Over the past three academic years, what has been the average number of vocational-technical 
education students per year to whom you have given some kind of counseling service? 

_ students per year 
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Within the last five years, have you ever received information regarding the results of any 
of the following studies conducted by your school 7 
(Check the appropriate box for each of the following.) 





Yes 


No 


• 

d Survey of employers regarding their skill needs and labor requirements 
^ 


□ 


□ 


b Follow-up of former students of your vocational-technical 
1 education program 


□ 


□ 


c Surrey of employers' satisfaction with employees who are former 
vocational-technical education students 


□ 


□ 



When the school job placement office is attempting to place one of the students you have 
Counseled, does it contact you regarding the following information? 
(Check the appropriate box for eaah of the following ) 



* Yes No 



d 


Student's occupational ski f 1 levpl 




— i 


□ 


□ 




b, 


Student's ability to relate to others 








□ 




c 


Student's work attitudes 








□ 




d 


Student's expressed career interests 






□ 


n 




e. 


A* 

Student's class performance 






□ 


□ 




f. 


Other, please specify 






□ 


□ 



















\ 



SECTION II 
4 JOB PLACEMENT IN YOUR SCHOOL 



How knowledgeable are you about the vocational-techmcaLeducation programs offered in 
your school 7 (Check one.) 



Extremely 
Knowledgeable 



Vei y 
Knowledgeable 



Somewhat 
Kn< >wledgeat)le 



A Littlf 
Knowledqeahh 



Not at All 
Knowledgeable 



7 ^ How many hours per week do you work for thr school ? 

Total hours working per week 

8 Approximately how man/ hours per week do you spend on job placement activities (e g., 

referring students to jobs, contacting employers about job openings) 7 

i 

hours per week . r : 



If zero (0) hours, skip to question #9. i 



Of the time you spend on job placement activities per week, approximately what percent 
is spent. \ 



a. Providing assistance in advanced educational placement 

b. Providing training in jot) seeking skills (e.g., seeking sources of 
job information identifying available jobs) 

c. Providing training in job obtainment skills (e.g., preparing job 
applications, participating in job interviews) 

d. Contacting employers about jobs for students 

e. Workyig with pubjic employment services regarding job 
placement of students 

f. Working with private employment agencies regarding job 
placement of students 

g. Referring students to job openings 

h. Providing counselmg~about capfeers \ 

i. Providing information about job openings 
j. Keeping records and reporting activities 

k. Other job placement activities, please specify. 



0/ 

/o 



0/ 

/o 
/o 



% 



0/ 
/O 



f 

K 
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Who primarily conducts the following placement activities fc*your school? 
(Check the. most appropriate person/agency for each of the following activities.) 



1 


Private Employment 
Agency 


Pubhc Employment 
Agency 


0 > 
E 0 
r. * 
<-> > 

T< 
to c SI 
c 0 * 

- to E 
*o 0 i 
X 3 c 

> UJ U 


(0 

0 

h 

TO 
JO c 

lis 

—> n 
ro 0 0 

83? 

>ujO 


School Job Placement 
Coordinator 


Vocational-Technical 
Education Teacher 


Guidance/Vocational 
Counselor 


CD 
O 


No One * 


Don "w Know 


a. 


Providing assistance in odvanced 
educational placement 
. , m 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ ' 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


b 


Providing training m job seeking skills 

9.; seeking sources of job information, 
identifying available joM 4* 


□ 


* 


It 


□ ' 


a 




□ 




□ 


□ 


c. 


Providing training in job obtainment 
skills !e.g,, p.epanng job applications, * 
participating in job interviews) 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


r± 


Contacting employers about jobs 
for students 


G 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


e 


Working with public enjoyment 

services regarding job placement 

of students v 


□ 


□ 


n 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


f, 


Wording with private employment / 
agencies regarding job placement 
of students 


n 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


n 


□ 


□ 



. ft 



g Referring studefis to job openings * □ □ □ □ □□□□□ 



h Providing counseling aboin careers Q □ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


* □ 


□ 




□ 


□ 


1. Pi ovidtng information about f:h 

openings ^3 ^ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


■ □ . 


□ 


□ 


j Working with labor unions regarding * n n 
job placement of students s L « 


c 


□ 




□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


n 


k. Working with vocational-technical 

education advisory committee regarding H [J 
job placement of students 


□ 


n 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




1 Other placement activities, please specify 

□ n 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




□ 


□ 


□ 



ex 
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10. In your personal opinion, which of the following persons/agencies should have primary 
responsibility for the following placement activities? 
(Check one box for each of the following.) 



E 

> 
o 

Q. 

E 

LU 

0> > 
(Q C 

I & 

tL < 



c 

Q. < 



Providing assistance in advanced 
educational placement 



•7 < 

— 4> 
TO C ftj 

COS 

S Si 

> UJ (J 



c o w 



> LU Q 



1 § 

3 O 



o 

o 
z 



□ □ 



□ 



□ 



□ □ 



Providing training in job seeking skills 
(e g., seeking sources of job information, 
identifying available jobs) 

- 9 



□ □ 



□ 



□ c 



c. Providing training «n job obtainment 
skills (e.g., preparing job applications, 
. participating in ^ob interviews) 



d. Contacting employers about jobs 
for students 



l_J t i 



□ □□an 



e. Working with public employment 
services regarding job placement 
of students 



□ □ D □ ' □ 



f. Working with private employment 
agencies regarding job placement 
of students 



□ □ □ □ 



g. Referring students to job openings. 



□ □ 



o 
Q 



□ □ 



Ban 



D □ □ □□□□□□ 



h. Providing counseling about careers 



□ □ 



n 



i. Providing information about job 
openings 



n □ 



n 



Working with labor unions regarding 
job placement of students 



□ 



□ 



k. Working with vocational-technical * 
education advisory committee regarding 
lob placement o^students 

I. Other placemen^ activities, please specify 



□ □ 



□ 



n 



□ □ □ 



LI 



□ 



□ □ □ □ □ 



□ 



□ □ □ □ 



□ □ □• □ 



□ □□□□□ 



□ • □ n n □ ' □ □ 



□ □□□□□ 



-□□□□□□ 



n 



li 9 
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Of what help are the following as sources of information about job openings for your vocational- 
technical education graduates? (Check the appropriate box for each of the following.) 







Very 
Much 
Help 


Much 
Help, 


Help 


Ltttie 
Heip 


Very 
Little 
Help 


Oon 't 
Know 


a. 


Vocationa!-techn«cal education teacher 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


b. 


Cooperative education coordmator/teacher 


□ 


□ 


□ 


< 


□ 


□ 


c 


Guidance/vocational counselor 


□ 


D 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


d. 


School's pb placement servipe 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




□ 


e 


Parents 


4 


□ 


D 1 


d 


□ 


□ 


f 


•9 

Relatives other than parents 


□ 


□ 


D 


□ 




□ 


9- 


Friends 


□ 


□ 




□ 


□ 


□ 


h. 

i 


Former vocational-technical education 
students who have jobs 




□ 


^ 

□ 


□ 


□ 


□ , 




Newspapers 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




□ 


1 


TV and radio 




□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


k, 


Public employment service 


□ 


n 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


1. ' 


Private employment service 

-J- 




□ 


□ ' 


□ 




r □ 


m. 


Other sources, please specify 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




□ 



In your personal opinion, how much help are the following factors in increasing the chances 
of employmenffor former students of vocational-technical education? 
(Check the appropriate box for each of the following*) 









Ve#y 
Much 
Help 


Much 
Help 


Some 
Help 


Little 
Help 


Very 

Little* 

Help 


No 
Opinion 


a 


Basic educational skills, such as writmq, 
readmg, and mathematics 




□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


* v 

□ 


b 


Occupational skills and competencies 






□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


r 


Human relations skills x 




u 


□ 


□ 


n 


n 


□ 


d 


Acceptable work attitudes and values 




' u 


n 


D 


n 




□ 


e 


Previous work experiences 




n 


n 


□ 




□ 


□ 


f 


Other factors, please specify 


r> 






□ 


□ 


u 


□ 
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In your personal opinion, how much difficulty does each of the following factors pose forW 
vocafconal-technical education graduates when they are attempting to obtain jobs? 
(Check the appropriate box for each of the following factors.) 





Very Much 
Difficulty 


Much 
Difficulty 


Some 
Difficulty 


Little 
Difficulty 


Very Little 
Difficulty 


No 

[J r\ inirtn 
WfJ MMUH 


a. Students acquired job skills ^ 
that are too specific 
«_ 


□ 


□ - 


n 


n 


1 — ! 


□ 


b. Students do not have specific 
job skills 


□ 


□ 


n 


□ 


□ 




c. Students must compete with 
experienced workefs for jobs 




□ 


□ 


/ 


* 

□ 


□ 


d Students are unwilling to move 
to a different location for jobs 

— £_ 




□ 


n 


□ 


H 


1 — 1 


e *° Lack of job openings 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


f. Job discnminationibecause of age 


U 


- G 


□ 


□ 




□ 


g Job discrimination because of sex 


n 


G 


c 


\ ° 


t— 1 1 

Lj 


□ 


h. Job discrimination because o* 
racial/ethnic background * 




□ 




G 


□ 


□ 


i. Linton restrictions 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


G 


□ 


J- Entry level jobs offer only 
minimum wag** 


♦ □ 


□ * 


□ 


□ » 


□ 


G 


k 'Lack of transportation to jobs 


n 




□ 


■ i 

G 


□ 


□ 


1 Lack of certificate or associate 
degree 


n 


□ 


□ 




G 


* □ 


m Other, please specify 


□ 


□ 


□ 

• 


C 


* □ 


□ 
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14, How would you rate your school's performance in providing the following placement activities 
to vocational-technical education students? 
(Check the appropriate box for each of the following activities.) 







£ x ct? 1 1 *? n t 


Good 


Fair 


Poor 


Failing 


Don t 
K now 


a 


Providing assistance in advanced 
educational placement 


n > 
i i 


□ . 


□ 


□ 


□ 


"□ 


b. 


Providing training in job seeking skills 
(e.g., seeking sources of }6b information, 
identifying available jobs) 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


c 


Providing training in job obtainment 

^kilK (p a nrpiVirinn inh annhpatmfK 

participating in job interviews) 


n 


n 

i — i 


n 

i — i 


n- 

LJ 


H 


n 


d 


Contacting employers about jobs 
for students * 

* 


LJ 




□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


e 


W rking with public employment services 
regarding job* placement of students b 




• □ 


□ 


□ 


P 


□ 


f 


Working with private employment agencies' . 
regarding job placement of students » 


□ 


n 


C 


□ 


□ 


□ 


g- 


Referring stodents to job openings 




□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




h 


Providing counseling about careers 


n 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




Providing information about job.openings 




□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


j 


We king with labor unions regarding jot) 
ple'cement of students 




□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


k 


i 

Working with vocational-technical education 
advisory committer garding job placement 
of students 


□ 




□ 


□ 




□ 


I 


Other placement activities, please specify 




□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 



\ 



o 
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In your personal opinfon, how should the following goals of vocational-technical education 
programs be ranked in importance? 

Rank the most important goal as "1", the next most 'important <"2", the next most important, 
3 the next most importlftt "4", and the /^important "5". (Place the number in the blank 
to the right of the goal.) 

a. To place students as they leave school in jobs 
related to their training 

b. To provide the students with competences needed) * 
to obtain jobs / 

V ^ 

c. To place students as they .leave school in jobs 

including nontraining-relatpti jobs \ 

d. To create an awareness of the various jobs for wh.rh 

students might prepare v ? ' 



e. To provide an opportunity for students to'explore 
various occupational areas 



2 i A 
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* SECTION III: 

' BACKGROUND INFORMATION 



In what year were you born? (Write the year on the blank. i« v 



Year 



What is your sex? □ Female C M*le 

l 

What i^your ethnic origin^ (Check one.) 
\l American Indian or Alaskad Native 

□ Asian American or Pacific Islander 

* 

□ Black, not of Hispanic Origin 

□ Hispanic 

*□ White, not of Hispanic Origin 

□ Other; please specify: ' 

f 

What is your highest educational level? (Check arfe.) 

□ Four-year college graduate (B.A , B.S., etc.) 

□ Course credit beyond undergraduate degree 
Master's Degree (M.A„ M.S., etc.) 
Course credit beyond Master's Degree 

1 Doctorate Degree^h.D , Ed D., etc.) 



Other, please spetiify. 
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20. Please indicatevthe approximate amount of 'time you spend pirticipating in the following activities 
at your school. (For each activity, place a check in* the appropriate box.) Also, if you have been 
certif i&Mor-eny of these activities; please place a check in the box to the right of the appropriate 
activity, * ; 



Full Halt Quarter Les^ than Not Appli- 
time time time Qudfiertime cable 



Holding . 
Certificate 



6* 



a. ADMINISTRATION 

b. TEACHING > m 
Agriculture Education 
Cooperat.ve Education 
Distributive Education ' 

Health Education % 
Occupational HorAe'Economjcs 
Office Education 
"Technical Education 

Trade and I ndustrial Education <■ * 
* 

c GUIDANCE/VOCATIONAL COUNSELING 
d. JOB PLACEMENT 



e Other, please specify 

* ' V 



□ 
□ 

V 

□ 



□ 
□ 

□ 



J 



□ 
□ 
□ 

c 
c 
□ 
□ 



□ 

□ 
□ 

□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
C 
□ 



□ 

■ 

n 



n 



c 



□ 
□ 

□ 
n 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 

D 
□ 
□ 
□ 



□ 

p 



□ 
□ 
□ 



□ 

□ 
□ 



21. Please indicate the length of time that you have been involved in the following activities. 
(Write the pumber of years on the,blanks; if an item does not apply to you, write zero [0] 

• i . ... - 

a.' Total years of teaching axperience ^ 

in vocational-technical education 



b. Total years of teadhing experience ' 
in nonvocational-technical education 

c. Total years in your present position # 

d. Total years in work experiences related to 

but pot including your present position 

* » 

e. X Q tal years in work experiences not 
relatpd. to your present position 



Year(s) 
Year(s) 



Year(s) 
Year(s) 

Year(s) 



19! 
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SECTION IV: 
ADDITIONAL COMMENTS 



22 Briefly indicate specific recommendations you would make to help your school increase its 
job placement rates/ 



I. 



/ 



THANK YOU FOR YOUR HELP. 
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CONFIDENTIAL 



rOR ^RESEARCH USE ONLY 



ADUSORY COMMITTEE MEMBER ■ 



FEDAC No. S 208 
Exp. Date: 10/P 1 



JOB PLACEMENT 
IN VOCATION AL-TECMKllCAL EDUCATION 



Conducted by: 

The National Center for ' 

Research- in Vocational Education, 

The Ohio State University 

t t 



Why we need your help . . 



Sponsored by: 
- Office of Vocational and Adult Education 

U.S. Department of Education 

In cooperation with your State 

Postsecondary Vocational-Technical 
Education Governing Agencies 



Younschool Is helping in a national study oh vocational-technical education. You have been selected as a 

representative of your school to help with this job placement study. Your answers are very important, 

and will help to improve vocational-technical education. This study, authorized by P.L. 94-482, is voluntary. 



How you cap help 



On the next page, y >a will find questions about Rational-technical education students finding jobs. Most 
questions can be answered by placing an "X" or Tcheck mark "y/" in the box, or by filling in the blanks. 
Please, answet all items as accurately a»possible. If you are unsure of a response, leave that question or that 
part of the question blank. # \ 



Example 1 : 
Example- 2: 



How many persons are members of your vocational-technical education 
advisory committee? 



In your personal opinion, how important are the following factors for, vocational-technical 



1. Appearance 

2. Grades 

3. Personality 



Extremely 
Important 


Very 
Important 


Somewhat 
Important 


/ 

A Little 
Important*. 


Not at All * 
Important 


n 


ri 




□ 


. □ * 


□ ' 


&^ 


- □ 


□ 




is 


n 


n 




□ 



Please return the completed questionnair in the postage-paid, pre addressed envelope provided. Thank you for * 
your help. , - * 

We will protect your confidentiality to the fullest exttnt allowed bylaw. The code found on the last page of this 
instrument indicates the state in which ydu live, the school, and a number identifying you as the person responding" 
to this questionnaire. However, in the analysts no information will be associated with your name 

* . \ .• ' 

ED752-5 . . ' 

FEDAC No. S 208 * 
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V JOB PLACEMENT IN VOCATldNT^L -TECHNICAL EDUCATION - » N - 

SECTION I: 

A. 

• YOUR INVOLVEMENT IN VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL EDUCATION 

How long have you been a member of thfc school's vocational-technical education advisory 
committee? v 



year(s) 




How often does your vocational-technical educatjon advisory committee meet? (Check one.) 

L i Once a month , • 

_j Four times a year 

r J Twice a year * 

Cj Once a ye^r „ 

~3 Never * 

U Other, please specify __ 

As an advisory committee member, how mUch do you help ,n assisting the voccttional-technical 
education programs in performing the following activities? 
(Check the appropriate box for each of the following activities,) 

V>!y ■ Very 





Mui h 


Much 


SUiTie 


Little 


Little 




Help 


i telp 


Help 


Hefp 


Help 


j identifying job task^ *»kilK pe'foimed by workers 




r i 
i. } 




u 


n 


h Evdluatmq voi ational-techmcdl education proqidms 




i t 








>f oj prog' am improvement 










u 


t Providing mi ( lipjtiMjidl inf'K ni i\uu\ fu' ^'m ^iioiyi 










i 


.'ju* dance 










_ _j 


il Identifying now ouupaPonai ureas toi vocational 












technical education dm gram imp'o^t'in^ot 










' i 


p IdeiHifymq proqrarn fac ihty, and ofjippovnt nrf K ',' r 1 |_j 

* .- - - . . - 



Sponsni inq rji t e* day'i or h«b fdii 



'1 OthP' pl»»n ,v pi'r | * v 
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Within the last five years, have you ever received information regarding the results of any of 
the following studies conducteofby the. school? 
(Check the appropriate box for each of the fbflDwtng.) 





Yes 


No 


a Survey of employers regarding their skill needs and labor requirements 


□ 


□ 


b. Follow-up of former students of the vocational-techmcar education program 


□ 


□ 



c. Survey of employers' satisfaction with employees who are former 

vocational-technical education students D □ 



in your personal opinion, how should the following goals of vocational-technical education 
programs be ranked in importance? 

Rank the most important goal as "1", the next most important "2", the next most important 
3 , the next most important "4", and the least important "5". (Place the number in the'blank 
to the right of the goal.) 

a. To place students as they leave school in jobs 
related to their training 



b. To provide the students with competencies needed 
.to obtain jobs 

c. To place students as they leave school in jobs 
including non*'aining-related jobs 

d. To create an awareness of the various jobs fc which 
students miqht prepare 

e. To provide an opportunity for students to explore 
various occupational areas 



In your personal opinion, how much help are the Tollowing factors in increasing the chances of 
employment for former students of vocational-technical education? 
(Check the appropriate box for each of the following factors,) 



Very 
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Very 







Help 


Help 


Help 


Help 


Help 


Opinion 


a 


Basic educational skills, such as writing, 
reading, and mathematics 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


b. 


Occupational skills and competencies 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


c 


Human relations skills 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


d 


Acceptable work attitudes and values 


n 


n 


□ 


□ 


□ v 


□ 


e. 


Previous work experiences 


□ 


□ 


n 


□ 


□ 


□ 


f 


Other factors, please specify 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 



In ypur personal opinion, how much dil ficulty does each of the following factors pose for 
vocational-technical education graduates when they are attempting to obtain jobs 7 
(Check the appropriate box for each of the following factors.) 







Very Much 
Difficulty 


Much 
Difficulty 


Some 
Difficulty 


Little 
Difficulty 


Very Little 
Difficulty 


No 
Opinion 


a 


Students acquired job skills 
that are too specific 


n 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


b 


: — *» — 

Students do not have specific 
job skills 


□ 


□ 


n 


□ 


□ 




c 


Students mu^ compete vtfth 
experienced workers for jobs 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


d 


Students are unwilling to move 
to a different location for jobs 


C a 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


* 

□ 


e 


Lack of job openings 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


f 


Job discrimination because of aqe 


□ 


□ 




□ 


□ 


□ 


g 


Job discrimination because of sex 




^ □ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


h 


Job discrimination because" of 

racial-ethnic background 
_ _ — i , 


u 


□ . 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


i , 


Union restrictions 


□ 


□ 


□ 


n 


□ 


□ 


j 


Entry level jobs offer only 
minimum wage * 




Li 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


k 


Lack of transportation to jobs 




□ 


□ 


□ 


p 


□ 


t 


Lack of certificate or associate 
degree 




□ 


n 


□ 


□ 


□ 


m 


Oth»* r . please spt« -fy 




r i 


□ 
• 


□ 


i — | 


>3 



?0O 
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As an advisory committee member, how much involvement do you hav/m the following job 
placement-related activities? (Check the appropriate box for each of thfe following activities.) ' 







Very Much 
Involve- 
ment 


Much 
Involve- 
ment 


Some 
Involve- 
ment 


Little 
Involve- 
ment 


Very Little 
Involve- 
ment 


a 


♦ i 
Locating available job openings. 


n' 


□ 


□ 


n 


n 

i — I 


b. 


Contacting other employers regarding 
students as potential employees 


□ 


n 


' □ 


□ 


□ 


c. 


Encouraging other employers to contact 
the vocational-technical education program 
for potential employees \ 
* - 


□ 


n 


n 


□ 


□ 


d 


Working with students to h^lp them develop 
job interviewing and application skills 






□ 




□ 


e 


Other job placement activities, please specify 


□ 


n 


□ 


□ 


□ 
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SECTION ill: 
BACKGROUND INFORMATION 

f 

* 

9, In what year were you born? (Write the year on the blank.) 



Yea' 



10 What is your sex? G Female □ Male 

1 1 . What is your ethnic origin? (Check one.) 

□ Americah Indian or Alaskan Native 

□ Asian'American cr Pacific Islander 

□ Black, not of Hispanic Origin 

□ Hispanic 

□ White, not of Hispanic Origin 

□ Other; please specify: 



12, What is your highest educational level 7 (Check one.) 

C High school graduate 

□ Course credit in vocational-technical education beyondMiigh school 
D Associate's Degree 

□ 1-3 years college 

□ Four-year college graduate (B.A., B.S., etc.) 

□ Course ci edit beyond under graduatfe^legree 
Z Master's Degree (M.A., M.S., etc.) 

1 Course credit beyond Master's Degree 

□ Doctorate Degree (Ph.D., Ed.D. etc ) 

CT Other, please specify: 
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13. Currently, what is your occupation? (Check one.) 

□ % CLERICAL (sucf) as bank teller, bookkeeper, secretary, typist, mail carrier, ticket agent) 

□ CRAFTSPERSQN (such as baker, automobile mechanic, machinist, painter, plumber, 
telephone installer, carpenter) 

□ FARMER, FARM MANAGER 

□ HOMEMAKEH . 

□ LABORER (such as construction worket car washer, sanitary worker, farm labour) 

□ MANAGER, ADMINISTRATOR (such as sales manager, office manager, school 
administrator, buyer, restaurant manager, government official) 

□ MILITARY (such as career officer, enlisted man or woman in the Armed Fc ces) 

□ OPERATIVE (such as meat cutter, assembler, machine operator, welder, taxicab, bus 
9 or truck driver, gas station attendant) 

□ PROFESSIONAL (such as accountant, artist, member oHhe clergy, dentist, physician, 
- registered nurse, engineer, lawyer, librarian, teacher, writer, scientist, social worker, 

* actor, actress) 

□ PROPRIETOR OR OWNER (such as owne.r of 3 small business, contractor, 
restaurant owner) 

J* 

u PROTECTIVE SERVICE (such as detective, police officer or guard, sheriff, firefighter) 

□ SERVICE (such as barber, beautician, practical" nurse, private household worker, 
janitor, waiter or waitress) 

□ SALES (such as salesperson, advertising or insurance agent, real estate broke» 

□ * TECHNICAL (such as draftsperson, medical or dental techmciar^computer programmer) 



ERLC 
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SECTION III: 
ADDITIONAL COMMENTS 



Briefly indicate specific recommendations you would make to help your school increase its 
job placement rates. 



7 THANK YOU FOR YOUR HELP. 
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CONFIDENTIAL: 
FOR RESEARCH USE ONLY 



FEDAC No. S 208 
Exp. Date: J 0/81 



JOB PLACEMENT 
IN.VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL EDUCATION 



Conducted by: 
The National Center for 
Research in Vocational Education, 
The Ohio State University 



Sponsored by: 

Office of Vocational and Adult Education 
U.S. Department of Education 
In cooperation with your State 
Postsecondaty Vocational-Technical 
Education Governing Agencies 



Why we need your help ... 

• #- 

You have been selected as a participant in a national study on job placement of vocational-technical education 
E^wTSSS IKST" he ' P t0 imPr ° Ve VtfCatio " a, - tech " ical -h— «• This study. 



How you can help ... 

On the next page, you will find questions about vocational-technical education students finding jobs Most 
questions can be answered by placing an "X" or a check mark y in the box, or by filling in. the blanks. 
Please, answer all items awccurately as possible. If you are unsure of * response, *eav*that question or that 
part of the question blank. 



Example 1 : How ,nany persons are employed in your business /industry? tO 

A 

Example 2: In your personal opinion, how important are the following factors for vocational-technical 
education students in obtaining jc*s? (Check the appropriate box for each of the following.) 







Extremely 
Important' 


* Very 
Important 


Somewhat 
Important 


A Little 
1 mportant 


Not at All 
Important 


1. 


Appearance 


\ □ 


□ 




,□ , 


□ 


2. 


Grades 


n 




□ 


□ 


□ 


3. 


Penality 


□ 


□ 


□ 


ST" 


□ 



Please return the completed questionnaire in the postage-paid, preaddressed envelope provided Thank vou for 
your help 



We will protect your confidentiality to the fullest extent allowed by law. The code found on the iast page of this 
p instrument indicates the state in which you live, the school, and a number identifying you as the person responding 
to this questionnaire. However, in the analysis rjo information will be associated with your name 
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JOB PLACEMENT IN VOCATIONAl>FECHNICAL EDUCATION 



SECTION I: 

YOUR INVOLVEMENT IN VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL EDUCATION 



How often do you contact a representative of the school's vocational-technic^ education 
program when your business/industry has job openings for which vocational-technicaf education 
.graduates would qualify? (Check one.) % 

□ I always contact the school / * 

□ I usually contact the school 

□ I seldom contact the school 
LJ I never contact the school 

□ Don't know 



How often does a -epresentative*of the school's vocational-technical education program contact 
you regarding the following? (Check the appropriate box for each of the following.) 







At least 
once 3 


At least M 
four times_ 


At least 
twice a , 


/^t least 
once a 








month 


a.year 


year 


year 


Nover 


e a. 


Job openings in your business/industry 
for which vocational-technical education 
graduates might qualify 


LI 


□ 


■ — 

□ 


n 


□ 


b 


The performance of the school's formet 
vocational technical education students 
within the students' first year of work 


LI 


D 


LI 


□ 






The job performance of the school's forme' 
vocational-technical education students 
af r»*r the students' fust ye.jr of work 


Li 


U % 


[ 1 


□ 


□ 
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Which of the following representatives of the school's vocational-technical Education program 
would most likely contact you regarding the following? 

(Check the one appropriate representative for each of the following,) - f 



a. Job openings in^our business/industry for which 
voeational-tecnnical education graduates might qualify 



2*7 



Q 9 s 



Q >uj 



o - 

u 3 
O-o 
> UJ 



si 



u O 
0. U 



n 



□ □ □ 



b. The performance of the school's former vocational-technical 
educat.on students within the students' tirSt year of work 



n 



□ □ 



n 




9 c. The job performance of the school's former vocational- 
technical education students after the students' first year of work 



□ 



□ - □ □ NP 



How often does a representative of the school's vocational-technical education program request 
information from you about skills needed by the workers in your business/industry? 



(Check one.) 

□ At least once a year • 

□ At least every two years 

r 

□ At least every three years 

□ At least every five years 

□ Never 



Which of the following representatives of the school's vocational-technical education program, 
would most likely request information from you about skills needed by the workers in your 
business/industry? (Check one.) 

□ Dean/Director of Vocational-Technical Education 

□ Vocational-Technical Eduction Teacher 

□ Guidance/Vocational Counselor 

□ Placement Office Coordinator/Staff 

O Other; please specif y: 
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How often do you participate in the following activities with the school's vocational-technical 
t education program? (Checkfthe appropriate box for each of the following activities.) 



V^ry Often 



Often 



Somen m/ 



Rarely Never 



a 
*. 


Career days 


[ i 


u 


□ 


□ 


n 


b 


Cooperative educ< * on program 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


r 


Industry-school staff exchange 


□ ; 


Li 


n 


□ 


□ 


d 


Providing or serving as quest lecturer 


□ 


u 


□ 


□ 


□ 


e 


Assisting in vocational education student 
^organizations or clubs 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


— t- 

□ 



In your personal opimon, how should the following goals of vocational-technical education 
programs be ranked, in importance? 

flarrk the most important goal as "1", the next most important "2", the next most important 
'"3", _.,e next most important "'A", and the least important "5". 
SiPlade the i^umber in the blank to the right of the goal.) 

a. To place students as they leave school in jobs 

related to their training 

b. J6 provide the students with skills needed to obtain jobs 

c. To place students as they teave school in jobs 

including nontraining-reiated jobs 

d To create an awareness of the various jobs 

for which students might prepare 

e. To provide an opportunity for students to explore 

various occupational areas 



8. How often should a representative of the school's vocational-technical education program 
contact you about job openings for their former vocational-technical education students? 
(Check one.) 

% J At least once a month * x 

■J At least four times a year * 
1 4 n At least twice a year j 
\ At least once a year 
; New 
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4 
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9. How often s/?ou/</ a representative of the school's vocational-technical education program 
request information about skills needed for workers m your business/industry? (Check one) 

□ At least once a year , ^ 

□ At least every two years 

□ At least every three years 
n At least every five years \ 

□ Never 



10. How do you rate the school's vocational-technical education program mTneeting your 
business/industry's employment needs? (Please check one box in each co'fumn.) 



Quality of 
Students' Skills 



□ 
□ 

n 

□ » 
□ 

n 



Excellent * 

Good 

Fair 

Poor 

Does not meet your business/ 
industry's employment needs 

No basis for rating; 
please specify why: 



Number of 
Students Trained 



□ 

3 

□ 

□ 
□ 

□ 
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11. Of what importance are the following factors in your decision to employ a person for 
$ entry-level jobs? (Check the appropriate box for each factor.) 







Very Much 
importance 


Much 
Importance 


Some 
Importance 


Little* 
Importance 


Very Little 
Importance 


a 


4 ' : " 

Job interview performance ^ 




u 




□ 

» 


□ 


b 


Types-of previous work experience 


a 

i 


' CJ 


□ 




□ 


a 


Amount.of previous work experience 


□ 


4 u 


□ 


□ 


□ . 
\— 


ci 


— r, — * 

Vocational-technical education expenence 


u 


□ 


LZ3 . 


□ 


i 

□ ' 
\ 


e 


Speci/ic types of occupational skills 




LJ 


□ 




□ 


f 


Scores on company -administered tests 


□ 


* u 


□ 


□ 


□ 


g 


Schoo! grade records • - 


[J 


n 


□ 


□ 


□ 


h* 


School attendance 


□ 


1 □ 
* 


□ 


□ 


□ 


i. 


Personal recommendations from school staff 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


n 


i 


Health (physical) ^ * 


U 


L) 


U 


• □ 


□ 


k 


Ability to get along with people 


n 


[J 


_ n 


□ 


□ 


i 


: f [ ; 

Work attitude 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ , 


m 


Other, please specify 


i.i 


n • 


□ 


□ 


□ 



• «• 
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l^nrSTT? P S ' ° W mUCh d,ff,CUltV d06S 630,1 of the fo,lovv ing factors pose for 
vocat.onal-techn.cal education graduates when they ar« attempting to obtain jobs? 
(Check the appropriate box for eajh of the following factors ) 



3 5 


Very Much ' 
Difficulty 


Much 
Difficulty 


Some 
Difficulty 


Little 
Difficulty 


Very Little 
Difficulty 


No 
Opinion 


j a Students acquired job skills 
that are too specific 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


4 b. Students do not have specific 
iob ilk 


□ 


□ 


n 

/ 


LJ 


to* 

□ 


□ 


c. Students must compete with 
e^periencea worKers Tor jobs 


□ 


n 
i — i 


Lj 


f — i 


□ 


O 


u. oiuuemb 4ie unwilling to move 
to a different location for jobs 


□ 


□ 


□ 






17* 

□ 


c ' uol.iv oi ;ou openings 


, □ 




□ 


□" 


□ 


* □ 


i uiscnmination because of age 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


g. Job discrimination because of sex ■ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


h. Job discrimination because of> * ■ 
racial/ethrtic background ' ■ 


□ 


□ 




n 

\ i 




i — i 

□ 


i. Union restrictions 


□ 


□ 




□ - 


□ 


□ 


j Entry level jobs offer only 
minimum^wage 


□ * 


□ 


' □ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


» 

k. Lack of fransportation to jobs 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


* □ 


□ 


1. Lack of certificate or associate 
degree 


. □ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


m. Other, please specify 


n 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 



How would you rate your employees with post-high school vocational-technical education 
training from the school compared to your employees who have'had no post-high school 
vocational -technical education training? Your employees with post-high school vocational- 
technical education training are.. (Check the appropriate box for each of the following.) 







tVku h 


Bt*nei 


Sam* 1 


Worse 


Much 
Worse 




Reading and interpretive skills 


' J 


i 


f ] 




i — * 


'b. 


Mathematical knowledge 










□ 


r ) 


Knowledge and skills dealing with safety 




_ i 


j 




) * 


d 


• 

Personal leiations skills 




V : 


r ] 




□ 


e 


Communication skills 








ij 


n 


f 


Work attitudes 


' I 


"J 


□ 


n 


u 




Supervisoiy skills 


1 1 




□ 






h 


Psycho motor sk i lib 




1 J 




r J 


• □ 


f 


Occupational skills 













j Other, please specify / I I 



SECTION "I: 

BACKGROUND INFORMATION ABOUT Y . BUSINESS/INDUSTRY 



Which cf tffe following category best describes your business/industry? (Check one,) 

J Agriculture [ ! Retail Trade 

U Manufacturing [j Finance, Insurance, and Real Estate 

u Contract Construction u Services and Miscellaneous 

□ Transportation ! ] Government: Federal 

"I Public Utilities n Government- State or Local 

n Wholesale Trade [) Other; please specify. 



Please indicate the total number of empfoyees (full-timp and port-time) in your local 
business/industry. (Check one.) 



U Less than 10 
LJ 10-99 
*Z 100-499 



J 500-999 
" 1000-2499 
1 2500 and over 



Of your employees hi^d over the past two years, what is the approximate percentage of these 
employees who are fo.merVocational-technica! education students from the school? 



percent 



Don't know 



If your business/industry has a un'on organization, does a formal agreement for cooperation 
exist between the union's apprenticeship program and the scN ol's vocational-technical 
education program? (Check one.) 



Yes 



No 



] Don't Know 



Do not have a union organization 
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SECTION III: 
BACKGROUND INFORMATION 

i 

In what year were you born? (Write the year on the blank.) 



Year 



What is your sex? □ Female* □ Male 

What is your ethnic origin? (Check one.) 

D American Indian or Alaskan Native 

□ Asian American or Paftific Islander 

□ Black, not of Hispanic .Origin 
u Hispanic ; 

C White, not of Hisoanic Orig^ 

D Other; please specify: _ 




What is youf highest educational level? (Check one.) 

-~ Under 1 2 years of school 

H High school graduate 

□ Course credit in vocational-technical education beyond high school 

□ £ c *ociate's Degree 
L' 1 to 3 years college 

u Four year college graduate (B.A , B,S. etc ) 

- Professional (beyond four year ciegree) 



24 4 
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SECTION IV: 
ADDITIONAL COMMENTS 

22. * Briefly indicate specific recommendations you would make to help the school increase its ^ * 
job placement rates. 

f ■ 



THANK YOU FOR YOUR HELP. 
215 
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CURRENT STUDENT 



CONFIDENTIAL: 
FOR RESEARCH USE ONLY 



FEDAC No. S 208 
Exp. Data: 10/81 



JOB PLACEMENT 
IN VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL EDUCATION 

Conducted by: Sponsored by: 

The National Center for Office of Vocational and Adult Education 

Research in Vocational Education, y s Department of Education 

The Ohio State University . * L 

- In cooperation with your State 

Postsecondary Vocational-Technical 

Education Governing Agencies 



Why we need your help . . . 

Your school is helping in « national study on vocational-technical education. You have been selected as a 

representative of your school to help wi* this job placement study. Your answers are very important, 

and will help to improve vocational-tec* A education. This study, authorized by P, L 94-482, is voluntary. 

How you can help . . . 

On the next page, you will find questions about vocational-technical education students finding jobs. Most 
questions can be answered by placing an "X" or a check mark " v /" in the box, or by filling in the blanks. 
Pteasc answer all items as accurately as possible. If you are unsure of an answer, leave that question or that 
part of the question blank. % 



Example 1: In how many full-time |obs did you work before enrolling in your current / 
vocational-technical education program? / 

Example 2: In your personal opinion, how important are the following factors for vocational-technical 
students in obtaining jobs? (Check the appropriate box for each of the following.) 







Extremely 


Vpry 


Somewhat 


A Little 


Not at All 






Important 


Important 


1 mportant 


Important 


Important 


1. 


Appearance 


f j 


Li 




□ 


n % 


2 


Grades 


!. J 




U ' 


o 


□ 


3. 


Personality 


[J 


[ j 


U 


or 


□ 



Please return the completed quftstionnaire in the postage-paid, pre-addressed envelope provided. Thank you for 
your help. 

We will protect your confidentiality to the fullest extent allowed by law. The code found on the last page of this 
instrument indicates the state in which you live, the school, and a number identifying you as the person responding 
to this questionnaire. However, m the analysis no information will be associated with your name 
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FACTORS AFFECTING JOB PLACEMENT 
IN VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL EDUCATION 



SECTION I: 

YOUR EXPERIENCES IN VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL EDUCATION 



1. In which vocational-technical education program area are you currently enrolled? (Check one.) 
If you are in more than one program, check the one in which you have had the most courses.) 

□ Agriculture 

□ Distribution 

□ Health Occupations 

□ Occupational Home Economics 

□ Office Occupations 

, □ Technical (engineering, computer programming) 

□ Trade and Industrial (e.g., welding, drafting, elec*onics, printing) 

□ Other; please specify: ' 

2. How many courses will you have completed in the program area checked m question #1 
after this term? 



D To upgrade skills in occupation where previously or currently employed 

U To acquire new skills in order to change occupations 

Q Was unable to attend a 4-year college or university 

U Parents encouraged enrollment in program area 

n Had no definite reason for enrolling in program area 

ri Other reason; please specify: ____ 



3. How many more courses in this program area do you plan to take? 
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The majority of classes you attend are helcTdunng: 

□ Daytim^hours (8:00 a.m.-5:00 p.m.) 

□ Evening hours (after 5:00 p.m.) 

□ Other; please specify: 



During your Idbt year in high school, your grades usually were: (Check one.) 

□ Outstanding ("A") - n Above average ("B") □ Average ("C") 

□ Below average ("D") □ Not passing ("F") 

In all courses in which you are presently enrolled, your grades usually are: (Check one.) . 

□ Outstanding ("A") ' □ Above average ("B") q Average ("C')) 

□ Below average ["D")' □ Not passing ("F") 

In the vocational-technical education courses in which you are presently enrolled, your grades 
usually are: (Check one.) 

□ Outstanding ("A") D Above average ("B") □ Average ("C") 

□ Below average ("D") rj Not passing ("F") 



In your vocational-technical education program, what methods are used to instruct you in 
the following activities? (Check all that apply.) 





Presentations made by 
placement coordinator, 
counselor, or other 
school staff 


Presentations by guest 
lecturer*(e.g , employers, 
employment agency 
personnel) 


CO 

c 
0 

u 

D 

vt fO 
C Z 

7 £ 


Regular class instruction 
by vocational-technical 
education teacher 


No instruction 
provided 


a 


Writing resumes 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


b 


Locating avaiiab'e jobs 


□ 


□ 


* □ 


□ 


□ 


c 


Filling out a job application 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


d. 


Setting up job interviews 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


e 


Participating m interviews with prospective empfoyers 


□ 


□ 


□ 


U J 


□ 


f 


Obtaining job information {e g , salary, benefits) 




□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 
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10. While enrolled in vocational-technical education classes have you eyarloedfi i tested on your 

ability to perform the following activities? (Check the appropriate box for each of the following.) 







Yes 


No 


a. 


Writing resumes 


□ 




b 


Locating available jobs 


□ 


□ 


c. 


Filling out a job application 


□ 


□ 


d 


Setting up job interviews 


□ 


□ 


e. 


Interviewing with prospective employers 


□ 


□ 



f Obtaining job information (e g , salary, benefits} w □ 



1 1 . While in school, did you or do you hold a part-time or full-time job, including work-study or 
cooperative education program (CO-OP)? (Check one.) 

□ Yes, ANSWER T V HE FOLLOWING QUESTIONS 

□ No, SKIP TO QUESTION #12 

11a. □ Work-Study: * ^ 



Average hours 
Job Title per week 


Length of time 
at jod 


Wage per hour 
before taxes 


. /hr. 




year(s) / month(s}_ 


, /hr. 


r ■ 


year(s) / month(s) 


. /hr. 


a Cooperative Education Program (CO-OP): 

Average hours 
Job Title «>P er wee k 


year(s} / month(s) 

Length of time 
at job 


Wage per hour 
before taxes 


<> 




year(s} / montn(s) 


. /hr. 




yeat(s) / month(s) 


. /hr. 



year(s) / month(s) 



11c. □ Part-time/Full-time Job, other than work -study or cooperative education jobs: 

^ Av<-r<icje hours Lenqth of time Wage per hour 

Job Title pei week at job before taxes 



/hr. 
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year(s) / month(s) 


. /hr. 




year(s) / month(s) 


. /hr. 
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year(s) / month(s) 





Which of the following counseling services are available to students in your school? 
(Check all that apply.) 

•* 

□ a. Psychological counseling 

□ b. Counseling on course selection 

□ c. Counseling on future, educational opportunities 

□ d. Counseling on clreer possibilities 

□ e. Counseling on career selection 

□ f. Providing recommendations for students to employers 

□ g. Other counseling services; please specify: 



Have you obtained assistance from any of the following counseling services in your school? 
(Check all that apply.) 

□ a. Psychological counseling 

* □ b. Counseling on course selection 

□ c. Qounselmg on future educational opportunities 

□ d. Counseling on career possibilities 

• □ e. Counseling on career selection 

• □ f. Providing recommendations for students to employers 

□ g. Othe r counseling sen/ices; please specify: 



Which of the following placement services are available to students in your school? 
(Check all that apply.) 

□ a. Assistance in advanced educational placement 

U b. Training in job seeking skills (e.g., seeking sources of job information, 

identifying available jobs) f 

C c. Training in job obtainment skiKs (e.g., preparing job applications, 
participating in job interviews) 



* 3 



n d. Contacting employers about jobs for students 

□ e. Working with public employment services regarding^jwO^ement of students 

[J f. Working with private employment agencies regarding job placement of students 

u g. Referring students to job openings 

i h. Information about job openings 



r 
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Have you obtained assistance from any of the following placement services in your school? 
(Check all that apply.) 

□ a. Assistance in advanced educational placement 

□ b. Tracing in job seeking skills (e.g., seeking sources of job information, 

identifying available jobs) m | 

□ c. Training in job obtamment skills (e.g., preparing job applications, % 

participating in job interviews) ^ 

□ d. Contacting employers about jobs for students 

□ e. Working with public employment services regarding job placement of students 

□ f. Working with private employment agencies regarding job placement of students 

□ g. Referring students to job openirgs 
„ □ h. Information about jo*b openings 



16. 



How would you rate your school's performance in providing the following placement activities 
j^to vocational-technical education students? 

- (Please check the appropriate box for each of the following activities.) 







Excellent 


Good 


Fair 


Poor 


Failing 


Don't 
Know 


a. 


ProShding assistance in advanced 
educational placement 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


b. 


Providing training in job seeking skills 
(e.g., seeking sources of job information, 
identifying available jobs) 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


c. 


Providing training in job obtainment 
skills (e.g., preparing job applications, 
participating in job interviews) 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 

• 


d 


Contacting employers about jobs 
for students 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


e. 

*\ 


Working with public employment services 
regarding job placement of students 


D 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


f. 


Working with private employment agencies 
regarding job placement of 'students 


□ 


* □ 


□ 


□ 


• □ 


□ 


9- 


Referring students to job openings 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


h. 


Providing counseling about careers 


□ 




□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


1. 


Providing information about job opening 1 , 


□ 


n 


□ 


n 


□ 


n 


j 


Other placement activities, please specify 


□ 


. □ 


D 


□ 


□ 


□ 



V 
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* SECTION II: 

YOUR PLANS AFTER LEAVING VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



1 7. Wh&t do you plan to do after leaving school (within six months after leaving)? 
(Check all that apply.) 

£ a. Obtain a part time job 

□ b. Obtain a full-time job 

□ c. Become self employed (or become employed in family-owned business) 

□ d. Enroll in a vocational-technical education program in a different school 

□ e. Enroll in a nonvocational-technical education program in a different school 

□ f. Enter the military service f 

□ v Other; please specify: - 



If you DO plan to obtain a job (full-time or part-time) after leaving, 
answer the following questions. If not, skip to question #21 . 



18. Of what help do you think each of the following will be to you in findingyour first job after 
leaving school? (Check the appropriate box fc^each of the following.) 





Very 
Much 
Help 


Much 
Help 


Some 
Help 


Little 
Help 


Very 
Little 
Heip 


Don't 
Know 


a. Vocational-technical education teacher 


□ 


D 


□ 


□ 


□ 




b. Cooperative education coordinator/teacher 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


D 


c Guidance/vocational counselor. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ ^ 


□ 


d School job placement service 


□ 


n 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ - 


e. Parents 


n 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


f Relatives other than parents 


□ 


□ 


□ 


a 


□ 


□ 


g Friends 


□ 


LJ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


h. Former vocational-technical education 
students who have jobs 
— — | — — — — 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


k Newspapers 


n 


□ 


□ 


□ 


n 


□ 


J TV and radio 


i 
«... i 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


k. Public employment service 


u 




□ 


□ 


n 


□ 


1 Private employment service 


□ 


□ 


□ 


LJ 


□ 




m. Other sources pleds** specify 


□ 


rj 


V 


D 




L J 
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Of what help do you think the following factors will be in obtaining your first job after teaving 
school? (Check the appropriate box for each factor.) 

Very . Very 

Much Much Some Little Little Don't 

Help Help Help Help Help Know 


a Basic educational skills, such as writing, 
reading, and mathematics 


□ 


n 


□ 


□ 




□ 


b Occupational skills and competencies 




□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


c Human relations skills 


n 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


r n 

S j 


d Acceptable work attitudes and values 


LJ 


D 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


e. Previous work expenences 


□ 


u 


n 


□ 


J2 


□ 


f Other factois r please specify 


U 


n 




□ 


□ 


D 



How confident are you that you will be able to get a job in a field related to your training 
when you leave school 7 (Check one.) 

Very Somewhat Not at all 

Confident Confident Confident 

n u □ 4 
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21. 



,ln your personal opinion, how much difficulty does each of the following factors pose for 
vocational-technical education graduates when they. are attempting to obtain jobs? 
(Check the appropr^te box for each of tt^ following factors,) 







Very Much 
Difficulty 


Much 
Difficulty 


Some 
Difficulty 


Little 
Difficulty 


Very Little 
Difficulty 


No 
Opinion 


a. 


Students acquired job skills 
that are too specific 


□ 


n 


□ 


n 


n 
lj 


LJ 


b 


Students do not have sp.ecitic 

job skills 4 


u 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


v □ 


c. 


i 

Students must compete with 
experienced workers for jobs 


n 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


d 


Students are unwilling to move 
to a different location for jobs 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


e 


Lack of job openings 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


f 


Job discrimination because of age 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


g. 


Job discrimination bemuse of se* 


n 


□ 


□ 


t D 


□ 


□ 


h 


Job discrimination because of 
racial /ethnic background 




□ 


□ 

* 


□ 


□ 


□ 


t 


Union restrictions 


■ <? 

uJ 


□ * 




□ 


□ 


□ 


1 


Entry leve< jobs offer only 
minimum wage 




' n 


□ 




□ ' 


□ 


k 


Lack of transportation to jobs 


i ! 


□ 


□ 


□ 


n 


□ 


1 


Lack of certificate or associate 
degree 


[ j 


□ 


□ 


□ 


o 


□ 




Other , plnase ^>er>f y 

— h - . 




i -i 


□ 


, LI 


□ 


n 
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SECTION IIJ: 
BACKGROUND INFORMATION 



r > 

In what year were you born? (Write the year on the blank.) 



Year 



What is your sex? □ Female of] Male 



V 



to 

What is your ethnic origin? (Check one,) 

□ American Indian or Alaskan Native 
Q Asian American or Pacific; Islander 

□ Black, not of Hispanic Origin 

□ Hispanic 

□ White, not of Hispanic Origin 

□ Other; please specify: • 



Your present marital status is: (Check one.) 

□ Married 

□ Separated 

□ Divorced ^ 

□ Widowed 

□ Single, never married 



Please check the highest level of education your father (or male head of family) and mother 
(or female head of family) completed' 



Father Mother 



□ 


□ 


ynuci / y c« 13 ui 1 1 UU i 


u 




7 to 9 years of school 




j 


10 to 11 years of school (part high school) 


□ 


□ 


High school graduate 




n * 


1 to 3 years of college (also business school) 


n 


□ 


Four year college graduate 


□ 


ri 


Professional (beyond four-year college) 




r ~\ 

J 


Don't know . 



Please check'the kind of job your father (or male head of family) and mother (or female head of 
family) have. If you are not sure of the job category, pleas* check "OTHER" and write the 
name of the job in the blank. 



Father Mother 

n n 
n lt» 



CLERICAL (such as bank teller, bookkeeper, secretary, typist, mail carrier, ticket agent) 

CRAFTSPERSON (such as baker, automobile mechanic, machinist, painter*, plumber, 
telephone installer, carpenter) 

□ J FARMER, FARM MANAGER 

□ U HOMEMAKER 

-1 Li LABORER (such as* construction worker, car washer, sanitary worker, farm laborer) 

□ MANAGER, ADMINISTRATOR {such as sales manager, office manager, school 

administrator, buyer, restaurant manager, government official) 
L J r ^ Ml LI TAR Y (such as career officer , enlisted man or woman in the Armed Forces) 

— H OPERATIVE (such as meat < utter, assembler, machine operator, welder, taxicab, bus 

or truck driver, gas station attendant) 

PROFESSIONAL Uurh as accountant, artist, membei of the clergy, dentist, physician, 

registered nurse, engineer, lawyer, i/brarian, teacher, writer, scientist, social worker, 

dctoi , actress) r , 

* , 

PROPRIETOR OR OWNER (such * owner of a small business, contractor, 
restaurant owner) 

PROTECTIVE SERVICE (such as dete( tive, police* of titer or guard, sheriff, firefighter) 

SERVICE i sue h as barj>f*r, Ikjutnun praitndl nurse, private household worke. 
janitor , waiter or w<iitress) * 

i. ; SALES (sir h as sale »s>erson, advei tising or insurant m aqent, real estate broker) 

TECHNICAL (such a> ch attsperson, wdical or rental technic ran Computer programmer) 
OTHER Father 



Mother 
DC) NT Kt\OvV 
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SECTION IV: 
ADDITIONAL COMMENTS 

28. Briefly indicate specific recommendations you would make to help your school increase its 
job placement rates. 



THANK YOU FOR YOUR HELP. 



U c , GOVf RNMf N! PRINTING OFF Jf 98* *S8 383 79 



*> 4 — 
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CONFIDENTIAL. 
FOR RESEARCH USE ONLY 



FEDAC No. S 208 
Exp. Date: 10/81 



JOB PLACEMENT 
IN VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL EDUCATION 



Conducted by. 
The National Center for 
Research in Vocational Education, 
The Ohio State University 



Why we need^your help . 



Sponsored by: 

Office of Vocational and Adult Education 
U.S Department of Education 
In cooperation with your State 
Postsecondary Vocational -Technical 
Education Governing Agencies 




Yo^r school is helping in a national study on vocational-technical education. You have been selected as a 
representative of your school to help with this job placement study Your answers are veT important 
an* will help to improve vocational-technical education. This study, authorized by S^S^^ry 



How you can help . . . 

On the next page, you w.ll find questions about vocational-technical education students findinq ,obs Most 
questions can be answered by plac.ng an "X" or a check mark y ,„ t he box, or by filling in the Wanks 



Example 1 
Example 2 



How many full time jobs have you had since leaving your vocational-technical 
education program 7 

In your personal opinion, how important are the following factors for vocational-technical 
education students m obtaining jobs? (Check the appropriate box for each o' the following.) 



Extremely 
Important 



1 Appearancp 
2, Grades 
3 Personality 



Very 
Important 



Somewhat 
Important 



A LittH 
important 



Not at All 
Important 



yourhelp"'" ^ COmP ' eted c l ues,lonnaire in the postage paid, pre-addressed envelope prov.ded. Thenk you for 

We protect your confidentiality to the fullest extent allowecffy law fee code found on the last page of this 

t $,dte ^ V 7 " Ve ' th V Ch °°'- " Bd 3 nUmb6r ldent ' ,V,n 9 V° u « the PersonVespon ng 
to this questionnnre Howwerm thea analysis jwjnformation Wl ll be associated with your name 
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JOB PLACEMENT-IN VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL EDUCATION 

SECTION I: 

YOUR EXPERIENCES IN VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL EDUCATION 

i 

; , 

1. In which vocational-technical education program area were you enrolled durmg the school year 
1978-1979? (Check one. If you were in more than one program area, check the one in which 
you had the most courses.) 

□ Agriculture 

□ Distribution ' 

LI Health Occupations / 

□ Occupational Home Economics 

□ Office Occupations 

□ Technical (e.g., engineering, computer programming) S 

□ Trade and Industrial (e.g., welding, drafting, electronics, printing) 

n Other; please specify 

2. How many courses did you complete while in the above program area? 



3. What was your major reason for enrolling in the program area you checked in question #V 
U To acquire skills needed for obtaining first job 

□ To upgrade skills in occupation where previously or currently employed 
H To acquire new skills in order to change occupations 

□ Was unable to attend a 4-year college or university 
i_J Parents encouraged enrollment in program area 

f] * Had no definite reason for enrolling in program area 

LJ Other reason, please specify. ==== 

/ 

/ 

V 



2VJ 



t 



If you completed the program of study you checked in question # 1, 
answer the following question. If not skip to question #5. 



Uponcompletici of the program checked in question # 1, you received: (Check one.) 
Lj Associate Degree 

i " 5 Certificate of Completion S 
[ 1 Program completed but no formal award was given 

Other; please specify: _ 1 ' 

The majority of classes you attended during the school year 1978-1979 were held during- 
(Check one.) 

Z I Daytime hours (8 00 a.m -5 00 p.m.) 

l I Evening hours (after 5.00 p.m.) 

, U Other; please specify 



During your last year in high school your grades usually were: (Check one ) 

J Outstanding ("A") [_: Above average ("B") n Average ("C") 

: Below average ("D")' j Not passing ("F") 

In all courses in which you were enrolled in 1978-1979, your grades usually were- (Check one. 
Outstanding ("A") : i Above average ("B") *{ l Average ("C") 

Below average ("D") ' Not passing ("F") 

In the vocational-technical education courses in which you were enrolled in 1978-1979, your 

grades usuaily were (Check one ) 

Outstanding ("A") Above average ("B") l Average ("C") 

Below average ("D") Not passing ("V") 



2 3C 



In your vocational-technical education program, what methods were used to instruct you in 
the following activities? (Check all that apply.) 



/ 


Presentations made by 
placement coordinator, 
coun$e!or,,or other 
school staf^f 


Presentations by guest 
lecturer (e.g.. employers, 
employment agency 
personnel) 


To 
0 
o 

3 ^ 

1/1 CO 

c Z 
7 £ 

II 


Regular class instruction 
by vocational -technical 
education feacher 


c 
0 

u 

sl 

U J? 

2 a 


a Writing resumes 


□ 


□ 


n 


□ 


U 


b. Locating available jobs 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


c. Filling out a job application 




' □ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


d. Setting up job interviews ' * 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


e. Participating in interviews with prospective employers 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


ft : 

f. Obtaining job information (e.g., salary, benefits) 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


^ ■ 

When enrolled in vocational-technical education classes in 1978-197&, were you ever tested 
oh your ability to perform the following activities? 
/Check the appropriate box for each/)f the following.) 

/ Yes bin 


a. Writing resumes 




□ 


□ 




b. Locating available jobs 




□ 


□ 




c Filling out a job application 




□ 


□ 




d. Setting up job interviews 




□ 


□ 




e Interviewing with prospective employers 




D 


□ 




, f Obtaining job information (e g , salary, benefits) 




□ 


□ 





While in school in 1978-1979, did you hold a part time or full-time job, including work-study 
or cooperative education program (CO OP) ? (Check one.) 

□ Yes, ANSWER THE FOLLOWING QUESTIONS 

n No, SKIP TO QUESTION #12. 



i 



PLEASE CHECK THE KINDS OF WORK EXPERIENCES YOU HAD WHILE IN SCHOOL IN 
1978-1979. FILL IN THE BLANKS FOR EACH WORK EXPERIENCE YOU CHECK. (LIST 
YOUR MOST RECENT THREE JOBS BEGINNING WITH YOUR MOST RECENT JOB FIRST) 



11a. □ Work-Study: 



Average hours 
• * Job Title per yveek 


Length of time 
at job 


Wage per hour 
before taxes 






/hr. 


•/ - 


year(s) / month(s) 


* . /hr. 




year(s) / month(s} 


. /hr. 




year(s) / month(s} 




Q .Cooperative Education Program (CO-OP): 

Average hours 
Job Title per week 


Length of time 
at job 


Wage per hour 
before taxes 


. /hr. 




year(s} / month(s) 


. /hr. 




V^ear(s) / month(s) 


. /hr. 


V 


year(s) / month(s) 




□ Part-time /Full-time Job, other than work-study dr cooperative education jobs: 

Average hours Length of time Wage per hour r 
Job Title per week at job before taxes 






. /hr. 


^ * : ; 


year(s) / month(s) 


. /hr. 




year(s) / month(s) 


. /hr. 



year(s) / month(s) 




12. Which of the following counseling services are available to students in your school? 
(Check all that apply.) 

□ a. Psychological counseling 

□ b. Counseling on course selection 

□ c. Counselinq on future educational, opportunities 
D .d. Counseling on career possibilities 

□ e. Counseling on career selection 

□ f. Providing recommendations for students to employers 

□ g. Other counseling services/please specify: 



13. Have you obtained assistance from any o\ .he following counseling services in your school? 
(Check all that apply.) v 

□ a. Psychological counseling 

□ b. Counseling on course selection 

□ c. Counseling on future educational opportunities 

□ d. Counseling on career possibilities 

□ e. Counseling on career selection _ 

□ f. Providing recommendations for students to employers 

6 g. Other counselling services; please specify: 



14, Which of the following placement services are available to students in your school? 
(Check all that apply.) v 

□ a. Assistance in acjvanced educational placement 

□ b. Training in job seeking skills (e.g,, seeking sources of job information, 

identifying available jobs) 

□ c. Training in job Obtainment skills (e.g., preparing job applications, 

participating in job interviews) 

□ d. Contacting employers about jobs for students 

□ e. Working with public employment services regarding job placement of students 

□ f. Working with private employment agencies regarding job placement of students 

□ g. Referring students to job openings 

□ h. Information about job openings 
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15. 



Did you obtain assistance from any of the following placement services in your school? 
(Check ail that apply.) 

C a. Assistance in advanced educational placement 

□ b. Training in job seeking skills (e.g., seeking sources of job information, 

identifying available jobs) 

□ c. Training in job obtamment skills (e.g., preparing job applications, 

participating in job interviews) 

□ d ^Contacting employers about jobs for students 

□ e Werking with public employment services regarding job placement of students 

□ f. Wprking with private employment agencies regarding job placement of students 

□ g. deferring students to job openings 

□ h. 'Information about job openings 



16. 



How would you rate your school's performance m providing the following placement activities 
to vocational-technical education students? ^ ^ 

(Check the appropriate box for each of the following activities.) 







Excellent 


Good 


Fair 


Poor 




Don't 
Know 


a. 


Providing assistance t advanced 
educational placement 


n 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


n 


b 


P, cvtGing training m job se( King skills 
(e g , seeking sources of job information, 
identifying available jobs) 




□ 


□ 


□ 


i — i 

UJ 


* 

□ 


c 


Providing tramsng in job obtdinment 
skills le g , preoanng job appltcdtions, 
participating »n job 'nterviews) 


~~T • 

G • 

< 


□ 


□ 


D 


□ 


□ 


d 


Contacting employers about jobs 
for students 


\ 

n 


□ 


□ 


□ 


n • 


□ 


e 


Wo r kmq with pu'jlx pmployment services 
regiramg job pla< ^ment of students 


LJ 


i — j 

L i 


n 


□ 


□ 


□ 


f. 


Working wi*h pr;vatr emp>o y men{ agencies 
'egardmg job placement of students 


U 




fj 


< 


□ 


□ 


q 


Referring student* »r» j or i Ofirntnij., 




' I 




□ 


□ 


! i 


. h 


Providing i.ojnv.'u. f»:#out ca»fp»s 






n 








i 


Prov.ding in^y'vaium about joh o\ - rungs 






Li 


n 


L 1 


□ 


I 


Othpr placement aitfV'ti" , p't.^.e sppufy 




r -j 




D 







I 7 Has anyone from your school coniactpcj you rp.|,ircJing your employment status since you 
left school 1 



Yfs 



o 
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SECTION II: 

YOUR EXPERIENCES AFTER LEAVING VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL EDUCATION 



.18. What did you do within six months after leaving school? (Check all tha,t apply.) 

a. Obtained a part-time job 

b. Obtained a full-time job 

c. Became self-employed (or became employed in family-owned business) 

d. Enrolled in a vocational-technical education program in a different school 

e. Enrolled in a nonvocational-technical education program in a different school 

f. Entered the military service 

g. Was unemployed # 

h. Other; please specify: 



19. If you DID obtain a job (full-time or part-time) after leaving school, answer the following 
questions. If not, skip to question #25. 

Please list the first three jobs you had after leaving school. (List your first job first.) 



* Job Title 


Average hours 
per week 


Length of time* 
at job 


Wage per hour 
before taxes 


1st Job 






. /hr. 


2nd Job 




year(s) / month(s) 


. /hr. 


3rd Job * 




year(s) / month(s) 


. /hr. 


year(s) /month(s) 
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When you obtained your first job, did school staff perform any of the following activities? 
(Check the appropriate box for each activity.) 



- 


Vocational -Technical 
Education Teacher 


Schobl Job 
Placement Office 


School Guidance/ 
Vocational Counselor 


Dean /Director of 
Vocational-Technical 
Education Program 


Teachers other than 
Vocational -Technical 
Education Teachers 


No One 


a. Send employer a wr itten recommendation 


U 


n 


□ * 

* 


- n 






b Make telephone Cdll to employer recommending you 


G 


n 


□ 


□ 


n 


□ 


c. Provide you with information regarding the job 
(e.g., wages associated with the job, benefits 
included in trie job) 


M 


□ 


m 


□ 


□ 


□ 


d Provide employer with information regarding you 
(e.g , your age, your class performance courses 
taken by you) 


LJ 


LJ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Of what help was each of the following to you in finding your first job after leaving school? 
(Check the appropriate box for each of the following.) 


Very 
Much 
Help 


Vluch 
Help 


Some 
Help 


Little 
help 


Very 
Uttle 
Help 


Don't 
Know 


a. Vocational-technical education teacher □ 


□ 




1 


□ 


□ 


□ 


b. Cooperative education coordinator/teacher □ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


c Guidance/vocational counselor n 


n 


□ 


□ 


□ 




d. School job placement service □ • 


□ 


n 


□ 


□ 


□ 


e Parents * f i 


n 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


f Relatives other than parents lj 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


g Friends rj 


□ 


□ 


□ 


n 


n 


h Former vocational-technical education 

students who have jobs ^ 


□ 


□ 




□ 


□ 


□ 


i. Newspapers r j 


n 


□ 




□ 


□ 


□ 


i TV and radio rj 


□ 


□ 




□ 


□ 


0 


k Public employment service n 




□ 




□ 


□ 




1. Private employment service f ] 


□ 


□ 




□ 


□ 


□ 


m. Other source* please specify j 
. , ,, * 




rj 
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22. How similar were the work skills you learned in your vocational-technical education program 
to the work skills you used in your first job after leaving school? (Check one.) 

D Same as skills learned [J Slightly related 

a Somewhat related ! ] Not at all related 



23. How well did your vocational-technical education program prepare you for your first job? 
(Check one.) 

L Excellent preparation t r i Fair preparation 

□ Good preparation^ [ i, Poor preparation 

24. Of what help wer$ the following factors \n obtaining your first job after leaving school? 
(Check th&appropriate box for each factor.) 







Very 
Much 
Help 


Much 
Help 


Some 
Help 


Little 
Help 


Very 
Little 
Help" 


Don't 
Know 


a. 


Basic educational skills, such as writing, 
reading, and mathematics 


n 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


b 


Occupational skills and competencies 


□ 


n 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


c. 


Human relations skills 




[J 


n 


□ 


□ 


□ 


d, 


Acceptable work attitudes and values 


n 




□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


e 


Previous work experiences 




□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




f 


Other factors, please specify 


?- 




lJ 


□ 


□ 


□ 



25. If you did not obtain employment after leaving school, what were your reasons for not getting 
a job? (Check all that apply.) 

H a, Transferred to a 4-year college curriculum 

L 1 b. Could not find employment 

□ c. Did not want employment 

□ d. Other, please specify. L_ 



26. In your personal opinion, how much difficulty does each of the following factors pose for 
vGcationahltechnical education graduates when they are attempting to obtain jobs? 
(Check xhj appropriate box for each of the following factors.) 







Very Much 
Difficulty , 


Much 
Difficulty 


Some 
Difficulty 


Little * 
Difficulty 


Very Little 
Difficulty 


No 
Opinion 


a 


Students acquired job skills 
that are too specific 


n 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


b. 


Students do not have specific 
job skills 


i j 


Lj 


LJ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


c. 


Students must compete with 
experienced workers for jobs 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


c 


d 


Students are unwilling to move 
to a different location for jobs - 


' □ 


ri 


, n 


□ 


l 

□ 


□ 


e 


Lack of job openings 


□ 


> □■ 


n 


f 

□ 


□ 


□ 


f 


Job discrimination because of age 


□ 


□ 




□ 


□ 


□ 


g 


Job discrimination because of sex 




r 1 


□ 


□ 




□ 


h 


Job discrimination because of 
racial/ethnic background 


n 


n 


n 

LJ 


'n 
U 


i — i 
U 


□ 


i 


Union restrictions 




□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


j 


Entry level jobs offer only 
minimum wage 


is 


□ 


□ 


n 


□ 


□ 


te 


Lack of transportation to job> 




□ 


□ 


□ 


n 


□ 




Lack of certificate or associate 
degree 




n 


□ 


□ 


□ 


j — i 
LJ 


m 


Other please specify 


r 


n 




□ 


EIj 


— r- 

□ 
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SECTION III: 
BACKGROUND INFORMATION 



27. In what year were you born? (Write the year on the blank.) 



Year 



28. What is your sex? □ Female □ Male 

29. What is your ethnic origin? (Check one.) 

□ American Indian or Alaskan Native 

□ Asian American or Pacific Islander 

□ Black, not of Hispanic Origin 

□ Hispanic 

□ White, not of Hispanic Origin 

□ Other; please specify: f - 



30., Your present marital status is: (Check oge.) 

□ Married 

□ Separated 

□ Divorced 

□ Widowed 

r 

□ Single, never married 



Please check thfe highest level of education your father (or male head of family) and mother 
(or female head of family) completed " 

Father Mother 

. Under 7 years of school 
7 to 9 years of school 
10 to 11 years of school (part high school) 
High schobJ graduate 

1 to 3 yea^s of college (also business school) 
Four v^ar college graduate , 
, >p foTessional (beyond four year college) 
Don't know 

Please ch^rjcthe kind of job your father (or male head of family! and mother (or female head of 
family) haveX f you are not sure of the job category, please check "OTHER" and write the 
name of the job m the blank.' 



t J 


i ) 


□ 

rj 


□ 


□ 


□ 

rn 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




□ 


1j 



I 

\ 



Father Mother 



• m CLERICAL (such as bank teller, bookkeeper, secretary, typist, mail carrier, ticket agent) 

rffo □ . CRAFTSPERSON (such as baker, automobile mechanic , machinist, painter, plumber, 

telephone installer, carpenter) 

V □ FARMER, FARM MANAGER v 

□ U HOMFMAKER 

LABORER (such as construction worker, car washer, sanitary worker, farm laborer) 

MANAGER, ADMINISTRATOR (such as sales manager, office manager, school 
administrator, buyer, restaurant manager, government official) 

MILITARY (such as career officer, enhsted man or woman in the Armed Forces) 

OPERATIVE (such as meat cutter, assembler, machine operator, welder, taxicab, bus 
or truck driver gas station attendant) 

PROFESSIONAL (such as accountant, artist, meml*er of the clergy, dentist, physician, 
registered nurse, engineer, lawyer, librarian, teacher, wnter, scientist, social worker, 



ered nin 



actor 

PROPRIETOR OR OWNFR (such ^ owner of a small busmessf contractor ( 
restaurant Ow\ne' I 

PROTECTIVE SERVICE (vit h as detective pofw «» officer u » gua^a sheriff, firefighter) 

SERViCF Kmh as barber beautician, pr^bca' nuiv, private household worker, 
janitor , wader or vva>tri»s >} 

SALES (surh as saIesp4MMin, advertising or msuranrp aqenr real estate broker) 

1 ECHNiCAL ( -h a* U'jftnuerMin, medical or oentai technic ia^( omVder proqrammen 

OTHER Father / ' * 



Mother 
DON'T KNOW 



SECTION IV: 
ADDITIONAL COMMENTS 



33 Briefly indicate specific recommendations you would make to help your schoc 1 increase its 
job placement rates, 
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APPENDIX C 



SELECTED TABLES FROM THE ANALYSIS 
OF DATA FROM THE MAIL QUESTIONNAIRES 



TABLE 1 



JOB PLACEMENT RATES OF THE POSTSECONDARY 
INSTITUTIONS PARTICIPATING IN THE STUDY 



Mail 
Questionnaire 
Site 
. Number 



Placement 
Rate 
Designation 



State A a 



Mail 
Quest ionnaire 
Site 
Number 



Placement 
Rate 
Designation 



State C a 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 

6b 

7 

8 



High 

High 

Low . 

Low* 

Low 

Low 

High 

High 



17 - 
18 
19 
20 
21 
' 22 b 
23 
24 



Low 

Low - 

Low 

Low 

High 

High 

Low 

High 



State B a 



State D a 



9 
10 
11 
12 

"l3 b 
14 
15 
16 



Low 

High 

High 

Low 

Low 

Low 

High 

Low 



25 b 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 



High 

Low 

Low 

High 

High 

High 

High 



b 



The median placement rate was calculated individually for 
each state in the study. Postseconda ry schools with rates 
below the median split were classified as low placement sites 
while those above were classified as high placement sites. 
Placement rates were those reported by the state vocational 
education agencies for 1979. The median for the states was: 
A = 96, B = 83, C = 68, n<l D = 55. 



Also served as case study site, 



24 5 



TABLE 2 

ENROLLMENTS REPORTED FOR PARTICIPATING POST SFCO NDA RY INSTITUTIONS 



Ty p# 

of 
Site 



Site 
No, 



1 979 Enro I lment a 



Ful It I me 



Part t J me 



State A 



Jnro I I ment I n 
Vocational-Technical 
Programs at Case Study Site 



H I q h Job 
P J a c erne n t 



Low Job 
P la c erne n t 



I ,664 
425 
1,774 
* 574 
2,353 

710 
146 
571 



c 
c 
c 
c 
c 

c 
c 
c 

State B 



, 7 7 4 I n 25 programs 



H1qh Job 
P lacement 



Low Job 
P I a c e me n t 



HJqh Job 
P lac erne n t 



Low Job 
P } a c em© n t 



HJah Job 
P lacement 



Low Job 
P ) a c © me n t 



10 
I I 
I 5 

9 

I 3 fc 
14 

16 



22 c 
2 3 
?4 



I 7 

IB 
1 9 
20 



25 c 

28 

30 



26 
27 
29 
3) 



604 < 
3,207 
1,159 

) 94 
I ,602 
7,893 
I ,257 
3,096 



2,388 
2,509 
6,5)9 
) ,951 

861 
4, 306 
I ,798 

637 



1,123 
2,299 
2,026 

2, 504 
?, 309 
I ,897 
^.456 



952 
7,592 
2,381 

325 
2,048 
12,871 
1 , 393 
8,007 



State C 



6,977 
2,479 
16, 333 
3, 92 9 

2,348 
10,004 
3,250 
94 7 

State 0 

1,128 
2,645 
4,345 

4,030 
3,83 1 
2,275 
2,444 



8,600 In 21 programs 



555 In 28 day programs 
673 In ?5 nlqht programs 



7 58 1 n 16 pr oqr ams 



»^rJ-an Association of Co, m un, + y and Junior Cll.qea 1980 Comity, 
J(J nJor. and Technic I Coileq* Directory. Washington. D.C.t AACJC, |9«0. 



Served « 



% both ca^ study *nd mall questionnaire site. 



c Not avaiUhU. 
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TABLE 3 

CHARACTERISTICS OF CASE STUDY SITES 



State/Mel I 
Case Ouest lonna I re 

Site Site 



Oescr Ipt Ion 



Enr o I I men t 



Vocational Techn leal 
Pr ogr ams Of fere d 



A 

Are a 

Voca 1 1 one I 
Te chn leal 
Sen o o I 



Com mun I ty 
Co I lege 



State A 
Site 6 



State 8 
Site 13 



single building In 
downtown area 



multl-buIJdlnq spacious 
campus In downtown 
ar ea ; vocat I ona J - 
technical located In 
two bu I I d I n gs 



tot a J sf udents : 1 ,774 
vocat I on a J tech ri ilea I 
st udent s 



tota I st ujjghts : 7,893 
f uJ It I me ,^12, 871 
par tt 1 me students, 
8,600 vocat I ona I 
technical students 



25 programs: accounting, data proces- 
sing, agribusiness, transportation, 
construction, draft! ng, secretar I aJ, 
health care, communications and media, 
manufacturing, marketing and dlstrl- 
butlon, commercial goods, and public 
service. 

21 vocational programs? ml 
management, fire science; law en* 
forcement, real estate, nursing, 
engineering technology, drafting, data 
processing, home building, radio-TV, 
mortuary science, dental assisting, 
business technology. 



c concentrated multi- 

Community State C bulldlnq campus In 
College Site 22 Inner city area; 

vocatlonal-techn leal 
programs located In 
severe J bu I I dl ngs 



total students: 2,509 
f ul It Ime, 2,479 part- 
t I me , 5 5 5 d ay voca* 
t lonal , 623 n Iqht 
vocat lonal 



16 programs: accounting, early 
childhood education, fire science, 
graphic design, Industrial technology, 
recreation management, marketing, 
communication, nursing, secretarial, 
production management, etc. 



Commun I ty 
Co I 1 eqe 



State D 
Site 25 



single energy-saving 
bu I I dl ng on edge of 
t own ; vocat 1 o na I - 
technical program 
located throughout the 
building 



rot a I st udents : 1,123 
f ul It Ime, 1 , 128 part- 
t I me , 258 vocational 
techn lea 1 students 



28 day and 25 night programs: busl- 
ness, Including accounting mgmt,, 
secretarial, reel estate, data 
Processing, etc. Technical education, 
Including art, auto body, cabinet 
making, dlesel teehnolog'y, 
electronics, fast-food, nursing, tele- 
communication, welding, etc, 
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2 tit; 



Type 

of 
Site 



S J t e 
No • 



H J qh 

Jp'b 

Place- 
ment 

Mean 

Low 

Job 

Place- 
ment 
Mean 



H I o h 

Job 

P J a c e - 

me n t 
Mean 

L ow 

Job 

Place-' 
me n t 

Mean 



1 0 
1 1 
1 5 



9 
1 2 
1 3 * 
1 4 

1 6 



TABLE 4 

POPULATION OF THE STUDY SITES 



P op u lat Jon 



19 7 0° 



J 9 80 b 



15 4,71? 
26,373 
3 8,826 

2 20,693 
16,821 
9 1 ,485 



4 4,409 
24,372 
9 6 0,080 
3 4 2,954 



•16 9,812 
1,327,695 
A3, 2?5 
5 26,91 1 

3 5 9 , 2 9>1 
6 8,909 

830,4 60 
2 6 , 4 6 6 

295,516 

5 16, 1 ?fl 



State A 



19 5,998 
30,982 
4 1,772 

2 22,229 
19,871 

*02 , 16 0 



4 6,256 
29,336 
941,411 
339,00 1 



State B 



19 5,940 
I ,5 56,549 
8 9 , 79 6 
6 14,095 

4 79,8 99 
7 5,30 1 

988,800 
4 2,606 

4 19,335 

4 0 1, 18ft 



Percent 
Change 



2 7 
1 8 
8 
> 1 
1 8 
14 



4 

20 
2 
9 



1 5 
J 7 
8 
1 4 

34 
9 
1 0 
6 1 
4 2 
3 1 



9 
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2 48 



4 



TABLE 4 
(continued) 
POPULATION OF THE STUDY SITES 



Type 

o f 
Site 



Population 



Site 
No. 



I 9 7 0* 



J 980 b 



Percent 
Change 



State C 



H J gh 


2 1 


I, 


0 7 1, 


4 4 6 


1 


,10 5,379 


3 


Place- 


22* 


1 , 


3 5 7 , 


8 54 


1 


,861,846 


37 


me n t 


2 3 


7. 


0 4 1 , 


980 


7 


,477,657 


6 




2 4 


7. 


0 4 1, 


980 


7 


,477,657 


6 


Mean 




4, 


12 8, 


3 1 5 


4 


.480,635 


1 4 


Low 


1 7 




6 8 2 , 


233 




89 3 , 1 5 7 


3 1 


Place- 


1 8 




3 5 7 , 


8 54 


1 


,86 1,846 


3 7 


ment 


1 9 




10 5, 


690 




15 5,345 


4 7 




2 0 




33, 


2 2 5 




39,732 


20 


Mean 






5 4 4 , 


75 1 




7 3 7 , 5 2 0 


3 4 



State D 




High 


2 5« 


59,2 10 


64,317 


9 


Place- 


28 


' 7 3 5 , 1 9 0 


6 5 0,142 


1 2 


ment 


30 


637,887 


633,632 


> 1 




3 1 


4 59,050 


4 4 3,018 


4 








i 




Mean 




4 7^2 , 83 4 


4 6 5,940 


2 


Low 


2 6 


5 3 7,887 


6 3 3,632 


1 8 


Place- 


2 7 


333,3 14 


4 0 5,437 


2 2 


ment 


29 


4 4 4 , 30J 


4 7 4,641 


7 


Mean 




4 3 8,501 


504,507 


1 5 



* Case study site. 

8 U • S • Bureau of the Census, J 9 8 0 Census of Population and 
Housing, Advance Reports . Wash 1 nqton, DC: GPO, March, 
1981 

^U.S. Bureau of the Census. County and City Data Book, 
1 9 7 7 . . Washington, DC: GPO,' I 9 7 8* 
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TABLE 5 



ETHNIC ORIGIN DISTRIBUTION 
OF POPULATION OF STUUY SITE COUNT IES 



Type > Tota I 

of Site Population 
Site No. I980 a 



n }gn 




jot? 


2 


Place* 


4 


ment 


6<* 




7 




Mean 


Low 


3 


Job 


5 


Place- 


8 


ment 


Mean 


High 


10 


Job 


11 


Place- 


15 


ment 


Mean 



Low 

Job 

Place- 
ment 



High 
Job 

Place- 
ment 



9 
12 
13<* 
14 
16 
Mean 



21 
22 d 
23 
24 
Moan 



Low 17 
Job 18 
Place- 19 
ment 20 
Mean 



High 25 d 
Job 28 
Place- 30 
ment Mean 

Low 26 
Job 27 
Place- 29 
ment 31 
Mean 



195,940 
1,556,549 
89,796 
614,095 

479,899 
75,301 

988,800 
42,606 

419,335 

4^1,188 



1,105,379 
1,861,846 
7,477,657 
7,477,657 
4,480.635 

893,157 
1,861,846 
155,545 
39,732 
737,520 



64,317 
650,142 
633,632 
4b5,940 

633,632 
405,437 
474,641 
443,01ft 
504,570 



Percent of Population by Ethnic 0rlgln b 



Whites Blacks 



American 
Indians, 
Eskimos or 
Aleutes 



Asians & 
Pacific 
Is landers 



76 
74 

91 
80 

59 
17 

81 
88 
78 
77 



67 
81 
68 
68 
71 

82 
81 

90 
92 
87 



99 
74 

97 

90 

97 
96 
96 

89 
9!) 



STATE A 



19 
18 
7 



4 

22 
7 
11 
11 



18 
6 
15 
13 



20 



STATE B 

>l 
>l 

1 



>l 
>l 
>l 
>l 
>l 



STATE C 



STATE P 



>l 
>l 



>l 
>l 
>l 



5 
1 

>l 



>l 



8 
5 
6 

6 



2 
5 
2 
>l 



>l 

2 
>l 



>! 
>l 
>t 

>l 



Span Ish 
0r!gJn c 



195,998 


98 


>l 


I 


I 


1 


30,982 


87 


>t 


13 


>l 


>t 


41,722 


99 


>l 


>l 


>l 


>t 


222,229 


98 


>l 


1 


>l 


>l 


19,871 


97 


1 


1 


1 


>l 


102,160 


96 










46,256 


99 


>l 


> I 


>l 


>! 


29,336 


94 


>l 


6 


>l 


>! 


941,411 


•94 


4 


1 


1 


1 


339,001 


96 











12 
10 

2 



62 
1 

47 
15 
17 



12 
15 
28 
28 



19 

15 
10 
5 



1 

6 
3 



Other 



>l 
>i 
>t 
>l 



>l 
>t 
1 



36 
>l 
11 
1 

10 



6 
7 
13 

13 



>l 
4 

2 
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«UnIted States Bureau of the Census. 1980 ^^O^y^^^^^^J^^, H ousing; Advance Repo rts. 
Washington, DC: Government Printing Office, March, 1981* 
Percentages do not always total 100 due to round !ng. 

^The Individuals Included In this cataqory are also Included In previous classification, such 
as •white 1 or 'other*. 

^Served as both case study and ma II questionnaire site. 
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TABLE 6 



1979 UNEMPLOYMENT 
RATE5 FOR THE STUDY SITES 



Type Site Unemployment Type Site Unemployment 

of No. Rate 8 of No. Rate 8 

Site Site 



State A S t a t e B 



H J g h 


1 


i . a 




H J q h 


1 0 


5. 2 


Job 


2 


6.4 




Jo b 


1 1 


3. 4 


Place- 


4 


7 . 1 


• 


Place- 


1 5 


4 . 5 


me n t 


o 


S ft 




m e n t 








7 


7. 5 








• 


Mean 




5. 7 




Mean 




4 . 4 


Low 


3 


5. 3 




Low 


9 


7.9 


Job 


5 


8.D 




Job 


1 2 


7 . 1 


Pl m **» A mm 


o 






" | ace — 


t \ b 


5 . 7 


me n t 








me n t 


1 4 


6. 0 












1 6 


3. 1 


Mean 




5. 5 




Mean 




6 . 0 




State 


C 








S t j t e D 


H J p h 


2 1^ 


5.9 




H I q h 


2 5 b 


4. 7 


Place- 


2 2 b 


6. 3 




Place- 


28 


6. 5 


ment 


2 3 


5 . 5 




me n t 


3 0 


6.2 




2 4 


5.5 






3 1 


5.0 


Mean 




5.8 




Mean 




5. 6 


L ow 


1 7 


6. 2 




Low 


26 


6. 2 


Place- 


1 8 


ft. 3 




Place- 


27 


6.7 


ment 


1 9 


5.0 




me n t 


29 


6. 9 




20 


12.1 










Mean 




7. ft 




Mean 




6 . 6 



0 Source: 1979 annual averaqe unemployment rates for counties 

published by state employment aqencles. 
^Served as both case study site and mall questionnaire site. 
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TABLE 7 



PER CAPITA INCOHF FOR THE STUDY SITES 



Type 

o f 
Site 


b j T e 

N O » 


rer uaplta 

J Q "7 7 


1 n c om e d 


Site 
No. 


Per Capita 
19 7 7 


• 




State A 






State B 


n i tjii 


*" i ■ 


$5,896 




i n 

1 u 




Job 


2 


4 4 | | 




t t 
i i 


t S 7 A 9 


J p 1 ■ r ft mo n + 


4 


5,072 




1 5 


f% ft 4 5 




6* 


5,769 






5,220 




7 


4 f ?67 








M © a n 




$5,083 






S 5 , 93 6 


Low 


3 


$4,82 2 




9 


$4,326 


J O D 


S 


A 1 ft A 




i ? 

1 C 


3,175 


D | a n mm a n + 


O 

C 


ft 5 Q 




1 3 


** , 0 O 1 










t A 


A 117 
*♦,!!/ 










, t 6 


5,766 


Mean 




$5,585 




• 


$4,817 














™ f u " 




ft ^ Q 7 




9 c b 


t S 4 ft ft 


Job 


2 ? b 


6,308 




28 


5,088 


p lacp me n t 


? 3 


6,661 




3 0 


6,572 




? 4 


$3,431 






4,925 


Mean 




« -> , 6 9 9 






$5,443 


low 


t 7 


$6,676 




26 


$5,326 


Job 


t 8 


5,10! 




2 7 


5,053 


Placement 


t 9 


5 , 9 7 ? 




79 


4,403 




2 0 


4,861 








Me a n 




$5,653 






$4,927 



"Source: 1 1 . S . Bureau of the Census. 1977 Statistical Update of 
th*> j 9 7 0 Census, Rased on Up 1975 inrome Tax Returns. 
Washlno+on, OC : Government 
^ 0 a s e studv sites 



Printing Office, 1978. 
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TABLE 8 

DISTRIBUTION OF PARTICIPATING PdSTSECONDAR Y INSTITUTIONS 
AND RESPONDENTS BY STATE FORJHE MAIL QUESTIONNAIRE ' \ 



Type Number of Number of 

of Postsecondery .Questionnaires Number of Percent Percent of 

Site Institutions Mailed* Respondents Respondlno Total Respondents 0 * 



State A 

HPS t 5 1,916 564 - 29 22 

LPS ' 3 1,419 436 31 17 

State 8 



HPS * 3 * 580 194 33 7 

LPS 5 2,17! 501 23 19 

State C 



HPS ,4 84 1 206 1 ?4 8 

LPS 4 '?,?4 4 244 1 1 9 

' * - State D 



HPS 4 1,015 272 27 JO 

LPS 3 79 7 1 R? 23 + 7 

Totals 31 10,983 2,599 ?4 h 99 d 



^Numbers do not Include questionnaires that were un de I I ve r ab I e 

by the post office department 
^Mean of percents returned 

Percent of returns for this qroup divided by 2,*599 
^Total may not equal 100 percent due to rounding. 
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TABLE 9 

DISTRIBUTION OF RESPONSES TO THE 
MAIL QUESTIONNAIRE BY RESPONDENT TYPES 



Type 
of 

Res pond en t 



Number 
of 

Questionnaires 
Ma I lad 



rtumbe r 

Percent, of Percent 

of Total Questionnaires of Total Percent 

Ma I led* Returned Returned b Returned c 



Dean s /DI rec tor s 31 
Teachers 1,925 
Counselors 142 



.3 



18 
I 



22 
646 
64 



I 

25 
2 



7 I 
34 
4 5 



Job 

P I acement 
S pec I a I I sts 



26 



18 



69 



Ad v I sory 
Comm I tt ee 
Member s 

Emp I oye r s 



730 



91 5 



308 
338 



12 
1 3 



4 2 
37 



Current 
Students 



2 , 764 



25 



56b 



22 



21 



P ormer 
Students 

Tota Is 



4, 450 
10,983 



4 1 

100 



635 
2,599 



24 
100 



1 4 

24 



a The number of questionnaires mailed to a respondent group divided by the 

total mal led , 10,983. 
b The number of questionnaires returned by a respondent group divided by 

the total, 2, 5 9'9, returned. , 
c The number of questionnaires returned for each respondent group, divided 

by the number sent 'io the respondent^ qroup. 
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TABLE 10 

NUMBER. OF RESPONSES TO tIe MAIL QUESTIONNAIRE BY TYPE OF SITE 



Respon dent Groups 



Tyoe Job 

of Dean/ Placement Advisory Current Former 

Site Director Teachers Counselors Specialist Council employers Students Students 



State A 

HPS 3 146 10 5 , • 77 \ 66 |32 |25 

LPS I 124 6 0 ?7 4 5 70 16 3 

Total 4 270 16 5 1 04 111 * 202 28 8 

State B 

i 

HPS 2 31 1 1 12 55 62 30 

W LPS 5 153 10 5 55 67 147 59 
or 

T otet 1 184 11 6 67 122 209 89 

State C 

HPS 3 58 18 2 31 21 24 49 

LPS 4 53 5 1 30 *., 35 29 8 7 

Tot a i 1 III 23 3 *'6| 56 53 136 

State D 

HPS 3 52 6 1 39 24 71 76 

LPS I 29 8 3 37 25 33 46 

TotaJ 4 81 14 4 76 49 104 122 
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Tab I c 11 

NUMBER AND TYPES OF INDIVIDUALS INTERVIEWED AT THE CASE STUDY SITES 

Current/ Employers/ 
Total State Level School Former Community 

State/Site Individuals Individuals Personnel Students Members 



State A, 0f> 55 

State 8, #13 55 

StatB C, #22 48 

State D, #25 103 

Total 26 1 



10 
4 

5 
5 
24 



17 
22 
18 
42 

99 



12 
15 
10 
42 
79 



16 
1 4 
1 5 
1 4 

59 



TABLE 12 



SELECTED INFORMATION ABOUT 
THE BUSINESSES AT THE STUDY SITES' 



Type Site Total Businesses Businesses 

of H °* Businesses Having Having 

s,t * 197g a 10-19 100-249 

Employee* Employees 8 
1 9 79° 



State A 



High 
Job 

Place- 
me n t 



2,5 58 
659 
968 

4,307 
3 1 2 



327 
1 0 1 
1 I 0 
624 
4 2 



4 0 

7 
3 
50 



Low 
Job 
Place- 
ment 



3 
5 
8 



968 
537 
23,692 



1 4 9 

7 1 

3,430 



t 9 
1 0 
639 



State B 



High 
Job 

Place- 
ment 



Low Job 
Place- 
me n t 



1 0 
1 1 
1 5 



9 
1 2 

I3 b 
1 4 

1 6 



3,45 1 
40,7 4 1 
1,916 

1 5,369 

7,83 1 

^7,750 
6 34 
9,510 



444 

5,282 
193 

1 , 9*7 3 

1,120 
I 8 9 
2,317 
64 
1,263 



3 7 
834 

32 

30 1 

1 3 7 
20 
266 
7 

127 
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TABLE 12 
(continued) 
SELECTED INFORMATION ABOUT 
THE BUSINESSES AT THE STUDY ^SfTES 



Typo Site Total Businesses Businesses 

of No. Businesses Having Having 

Site I 9 / 9 8 10—19 I 00-24 9 

Employees Employees* 



1979 



a 



State C 



High Z\ 23,420 3,126 347 

Place- 22 b 36,066 4,558 458 

me n t 23 164,389 21,196 3,147 

24 164,389 21,196 3,147 

Cow, 17 14,068 1,806 156 

Place- 18 3 6,066 4,558 458 

ment 19 3,459 416 22 

20 1,063 82 5 

State D 

High 25 b 1,252 145 23 

Place- 28 16,755 2,264 413 

ment 3 0 -1 2 , M 3 t,6v0 2 26 

? 1 8,745 1,116 178 



Low 26 12,313 1,600 226 

Place- 2-7 6,634 ,808 96 

meat 29 8,677 1,032 184 



8 U. S. Burerau of the Census. County Business Pa tterns 

1 97 9. Washington, D.C.: Gove r nme n t Printing Off Ice," 1981. 
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TABLE 13 



DISTRIBUTION OF SIZES OF FIRMS REPRESENTED BY 
EMPLOYERS RESPONDING TO THE MAIL QUESTIONNAIRE 



Number 

Type of Percent of Firms by jfgUnb e r o f Employees 

of Respond-' 1 0- 1 00- 5 00- 1 000-,^ No 

Site ents > 1 0 99 4 9 9 999 249 9 *<2'500 Response Totals 8 



State A 



H PS 
L PS 



66 
4 5 



2 1 
1 6 



4 1 

33 



26 
1 8 



6 
1 6 



0 
1 1 



1 00 
1 0 1 



h£»s 

L PS 



5 5 

67 



7 16 
13 34 



State B 



36 13 
2 1 8 



1 1 
8 



1 6 
16 



0 
0 



9 9 
1 00 



State C 



H PS 
LPS 



2 1 
35 



1 9 

2 9 



0 
5 1 



1 4 

1 7 



10 29 

3 0 



?4 

0 



5 
0 



1 0 1 
100 



State D 



HPS * 24 
L PS 25 



1 J 
8 



4 2 2 1 

20 }6 



8 
1 6 



1 7 

.8 



0 
4 



1 0 1 
1 00 



8 Totals may not equal 100 percent due to roundln 
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TABLE 14 



DISTRIBUTION OF TYPES OF FIRMS REPRESENTED BY 
EMPLOYERS RESPONDING TO THE MAIL QUESTIONNAIRE 



Type 






Percent 


of 


Responses a 






Of J 


State 


A - 


State 


B 


State C 


State D 


F 1 rm 


HPS 


LPS 


HPS 


LPS 


HPS 


L PS 


HPS 


LPS 


Agricultural 


5 


1 t 


0 


3 


o 


5 




A 
U 


Manuf actur- 




- 


• 












1 nq 

Construction 


J* 5 

J 

2 


1 3 

7 


3 t 

0 


1 9 
3 


5 
5 


9 
0 


1 7 
0 


2 4 

0 


Trans por- 


















ta t I o n 


X 

D 


z 


A 

u 




0 


9 


0 


0 


lit 1 1 1 t 1 AC 

v T f 1 1 T 1 © 5 


\ 

J 


z 


0 


5 


5 


0 


0 


0 




















Trade 


5 


2 


0 


3 


0 


0 


0 


0 


R A + Jt t i T r- m A a 


t *i 
1 5 


i l 


4 


1 2 


1 9 


0 


2 1 


4 


F I n s n a 

r i none© 


Q 


A 


f a 
1 O 


9 


10 


1 4 


0 


1 6 


j © r v 1 c a s 


z 0 




7 


8 


19 


6 


2 9 


t 6 


Fed. Govt. 


0 


0 


6 


6 


5 


3 


o 


0 


Loca 1 /State 


















Govt, 


1 1 


0 


2 


8 


19 


29 


4 


3 


Other 


1 1 


16 


27 


1 8 


1 0 


0 


2 9 


2 8 


No Response 


5 


7 


0 


3 


5 


26 


0 


4 


Total b 


1 03 


99 


10 1 102 


103 


102; 


1 00 


1 00 


8 High Placement Sltas: 






Low. Placement 


Sites: 




Stat 


e N 










State 


N 




A 


66 










A 


4 5 




8 


5 5 










B 


6 7 




C 


2 1 










C 


3 5 




D 


24 










D 


2 5 




b Totals may 


not eq u a 


1 10 0 


percent 


due to rounding* 
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TYPES OF FIRMS 



TABLE 15 

in case study communties 



State/Ma I I 
Case Quest I on na I r a 

St' dy Site 



Major Types of Firms 



Case A State A, 

S I te 6 



Shipping, mining, railroads, steel con- 
struct I on 



Case B -State B , 
Site 13 



Manufacturing, agribusiness, electronics 



Case C 



State C 
Site 22 



Shipping, fishing, tourism, federal 
government, military, manufacturing, 
construction, ship building, higher 
educat I on 



Case 0 



State D 
S ! te 25 



Diversified tool and die, paper mills, 
Insurance, utility companies, small craft 
businesses, higher education' 
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TABLE 16 



COMMUNITY FACTORS AT THE CASE STUDY SITES 



Case 
Sit© 



State/ 
Site 



Community 
Description 



Population and 
Mix 



Attitude Toward Vocational 
Technical Education 



Other Postsecondary Opportunities 
In the Community 



Case A - State A 
(Vocational Site 6 
Technical 
School) 



Urban; mldd Ic 
sized city 



95,000; declining; 
99* white. 



f 



Strong work ethic; 
strongly valued 
vocational technical 
education 



No other public postsecondary -No-year 
Institutions; two four-year postsecondary 
Institutions. 



Case B State B 

(Community Site 13 
College) 



Case C State C 

(Community Site 22 
College) 



Case 0 State 0 

(Community Site 25 
College) 



urban; fast-growing 
city with casual 
suburban atmosphere 



Urban; f as'h-grcwl ng. 
Concentrates much 
of state*s 
population. 



Rural town; largest 
In sparsely popula- 
ted section of state 



900,000 city; 
1,040,000 SMS A 
611 Minority 



1,800,000; 
white 



79* 



20,000; 99* white 



Casual work ethic; 

valued vocational technical 

education for upward mobility 



Casual work ethic; 
Vocat I on a l-techn leal 
education one of 
several options to achieve 
goals 

I 

Strong work ethic however 
oriented towards four-year 
postsecondary education* 
Placed relatively low value 
on vocational education 



Another branch of this community college; 
no other public postsecondary two-year 
Institutions; several foMr-year Institutions 
Institutions. 

Numerous public two-year and four-year 
postsecondary Institutions. 



No other postsecondary Institutions 
In the town. Several four -year 
postsecondary Institutions In the 
surrounding region. 



TABLE 17 



RAKING OF GOALS FOR POST SECONDARY VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION BY POSTSEODNDARY INSTITUTION STAfF AND B4PLOYERS MHO RESPONDED TO THE HAIL QUESTIONNAIRE 



Respondent 


Typo 
of 
Slto 


MusOer 
of 

Roapondsnts 


Placo Students In 
Training Related Job 


Provide Student t With 
Ski 1 Is Needed to Obtain 
A Job 


Place Students In Job 
Not Necessarily Related 

to Training 


Create Aeereness of 
Various Occupations 


Provide Opportunity to 
Explore Various Jobs 


Percent of 
Non-Respond- 
ents • 


rtrcent Mho 
Ranked **kjst 
Important* 


Ove^el 1 
Ranking 


Percent Mho 
Ranked **ost 
Important* 


Overall 
Ranking 


Percent Mho 
Ranked* «*ost 
leportant* 


Overall 
Ranking 


Percent Mho 
Ranked 4k»t 
leportant" 


Overal 1 
Ranking 


Per oent Mho 
Ranked "Most 
Important" 


Overal 1 
Ranking 














State A 














b—nA>\ rector 


HPS 


3 


0 


0 


67 


1 


33 


2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 




LPS 


1 


0 


0 


100 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Toecher 


HPS 


146 


6 


2 


64 


1 


0 


0 


2 


3 


1 


0 


t 




LPS 


124 


20 


2 


69 


1 


1 




3 


4 


5 


3 


0 


Counsel or 


HPS 


to 


0 


0 


100 


! 




/: 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 




LPS 


6 


33 


2 


67 


1 




0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Job Placement 


MPS 


5 


40 


2 


60 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 




Special 1st 


LPS 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 




Advisory Council 


HPS 


77 


10 


3 


66 


1 




5 


14 


2 


5 


4 






LPS 


27 


6 


2 


4 


3 


4 


3 


12 


: 


8 


2 


67 


Employers 


MPS 


66 


3 


3 


0 


0 


/^o 7 


0 


8 


i 


6 


2 


83 




LPS 


45 


0 


0 


74 


1 


V. 3 / 


4 


13 


2 


4 


3 


i 





to 
u> 



2S4 



2S;> 




I 



Rtsaondant 



TABLE 17* 

(continued) * 
RANKING OF Gv,4.S FOR POSTSECONDARY VOCATICNAL-TETJWICAL 
'NATION BY POSTS EODNQARY INSTITUTION STAFF AND EMPLOYERS***) RESPONDED TO THE MAIL Ql£STIONNA«E 



Typa 
©♦ 

Sit* 



Placa Studants In 
Train I nq Rat at ad Job 



Provlda Stu#ntt With Placa Stuoanta In Job 



Provlda Opportunity to 
Explora Various Joba 



Ski 1 1» Naadad to Obtain Not Nacaatarlly Ralatad Craata Aaaranaaa of 

A to Training *rlous Occupatlona 

^ T^^TZ iZZZ-mZ ParoantWbo rVcbntWbo Par cant Who Parent of 

R^Lnt. ^nTT HT' ^^• t ^ r#H ^-^°-r..l Ranfcad "*toat Ovaral I Rank ad "Most Ovaral I Non^d- 

Ra.pond^ta Important- Racing laajprtant- RaaKlnp Important- Ranking l^rtanf Ranking l^ortanf R-nklng .nf « 



laajprtant" 



Stata B 



0aaM>1ractor 


HPS 
IPS 


2 
9 


0 
20 


0 
2 


too 

80 


I 0 
I 0 


0 
0 


0 
0 


0 
0 


0 
0 


0 
0 


0 
0 


TaacNar 


HPS 
LPS 


31 
153 


6 

6 




77 
76 


I 0 
1 0 


0 
0 


0 
6 


0 
2 


16 
3 


2 
3 


0 
0 


*^Counaalor 


HPS 

LPS 


1 

10 


0 
20 




too 

40 


1 0 
t 0 


0 
0 


0 
20 


0 
2 


0 
20 


0 
2 


0 
0 


Job Placaatnt 
Spaclal)a£ 


HPS 
LPS 


2 
5 


0 
0 




too 

40 


1 0 
t 0 


0 
0 


0 
0 


0 
0 


o • 

20 


0 
2 


0 
60 


Advl aory Councl | 
Maabar 


HPS 
LPS 


12 
55 


17 
4 




64 


1 0 
1 0 


0 
0 


25 
13 


2 
2 


0 
1 1 


0 
3 


0 
8 


Enaloyar* 


HPS 


55 

67 


2 
10 




65 
49 


! 2 
I 2 


3 
5 


16 
16 


2^ 
3 


2 
19 


3 

2 


t t 
4 





U 



9 
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- - TABLE 17 

(continued) 

RANKING OF GOALS FOR POSTSBOONDARY VOCAT I ONM. -TECH NIC At 
HHJCATION BY POSTSEOONOARY INSTITUTION STAFF AND WPLO ERS WC^RjE SPONOED TO THE MAIL Ol£STlflM>qAI£C 









* 

Piece Student* In 
Trelnlnp Related Job 


- - ^ 

Provide Students With 

*kll Is Needed to Obteln 

\ A Job 

* « 


Place Students*** Job 

Not Necesserlfy Re let ad ^Create Awareness of . 
to Training ferlous Occupations 


Provide Opportunity to 
Explore tarlous Jobs 






Respondent 


Type 
©f 

Si to 

■ ■ v ■ * — 


Nuatoer 

of 

Respondent* 


Percent Mho 
Renked Host 

Inportant" 


Overal 1 
Ronklnq 


■ Percent Who K 
Renked Host Overal I 
laporfant" Ranking 


Percent Who 
Ranked Host 
Japortont" 


Overal 1 
Ranking 


Percent Mho 
Ranked Host 
lerortant* 


Overal 1 
Ranking 


Percent Mho 
Ranked Hos 
Important* 


t Overall 
Ranking 


Percent of 
Non-Respond- 
ents • 


- 






* 






State C 














t 




D«en/t)l r act or 


hj»s 

LPS 


3- . 
4 


. 0 
0 


0 

" 0 


67 1 
50 1 


0 
0 




0 « 
. 0 


0 * 
0 


0 
0 


0 
50 


0 
1 


» 

0 




Teecher ■ 


HPS 

LPS 


M 

53 


\ 


* 

2 
0 


*72 \ 
68 1 


0 

„ 0 




0 
0 


10 
9 


2 
2 


0 
6 


3 


7 

. 17 




Counsel or 


hf»5 

IPS 


18 

5 


11 
0 


* i 


72 1 
40 1 


0 
0 




0 
0 


6 
0 


3 

0 


6 
20 


s 

2 


5 

40 ' 




Job Pleceeent 
Speclollst 


HPS - 

LPS 


2 
1 


0 
0 


' ' o' 

0 


- 50 1 ^ 
0 0 


0 
0 




0 
0 


50 
100 


.1 
1 


0 r 
P 


0 
0 


0 
0 


* fT- 


Advl sory Councl 1 
Neatoer 

Eaployers 


HPS 
LPS 

HPS 

LPS 


31 

30 

21 
35 


3 , 
10 

6 


4 

3 

3 
3 


77 1 

53, « 1 

48 M 
77 ! 


0 
0 

5 
0 


4 


* 

0 
0 

4 

0 


to 

27 

24 

6 


2 
2 

2 1 
3 


6 
3 

0 
9 


3 J 
4 

0 
2 


4 

7 

13 
18 


0 



to 



ERLC 



TABLE 17 
< continual) 

RANKING OF GOALS FOR POSTSECONCARY WCATIONAL-TKHNICAL 
EOICATION BY POSTSEGONOARY INSTITUTION STAFF AND EWLOtfRS aHO RESPONDED TO THE 44 A' «. QUESTIONNAIRE 





Typo 

of 

Sift 


Number 
of *~ 
Ret pon dent « 


Piece Studantt In 
Tralnlng V R*leted Job 


Provide Studantt Wth Placa Studantt In Job 
Skills Needed to Obtain Not Necessarily ReSatad 
A Job to Training 

- - 


« 

Create Awareness of 

Varlout Occupations 

r 


Provl da Opportunity to 
Explore Varlout Jobs 




Rat pendant 


ifcrcent Who 
Ranked *oat 
Important" 


Overall 
Rankl nq 


Par cant Who 
Rank ad ■*4 0 tt 
Important" 


Par cant Mho 
Ovaral 1 Rankad *4«oat 
Ranging Important" * 


Ovf»ral 1 
Rankl ng 


Paroant Who 

ww wue t 
Important" 


Ovaral 1 
Ranking 


Paroant Mho 
KanKad ^oti 
Important" 


^- Ovaral 1 
Ranking 


Paroant of 
Non-Reapond- 
antt • 


Daan/Glractor 


HPS 
LPS 


3 
1 


0 
0 


0 
0 


•> 

100 
0 


State 0 
1 0 
0 0 


0 
0 


0 
0 


0 
0 


0 
100 


—a, 

0 
1 


0 
0 


Taachar 


HPS 
LPS 


52 
29 


2 
0 


4 

0 


f 81 


1 13 

. 1 0 


2 

.0 


0 

0 * 


0 
0 


0 
14 


0 

A. 


0 
0 


Count* lor 


HPS 
LPS 


6 
8 


i 

0 
0 


0, 


50 
88 


1 0 

1 13 . 


0 
2 


17 
0 


3 
0 


33 
0 


2 

11 0 


0 
0 


Job Plactmnt 

Specialist 

Advlaory Council 
Mambar 


HPS 
LPS 

HPS 

LPS 


1 

3 

39 
37 


' 0 
0 

1 

8 


0 
0 

5 

* 4 


0 
50 

51 
70 


0 0 

1 0 

1 3 

1 * 1 


0 
0 

4 

3 


% 100 
50 

18 
16 


1 

v- 

It 


0 
0 

13 
3 


* 0 

3 
5 


0 
0 

14 

2 


Employers 

# * 

— s— 


HPS - 
LPS 


24 * 

25 * 


4 
8 


4 

3 


46 

- 71 ' 


1 0 
1 0 


0 
0 


17 
8 


% 

3 
3 


21 
13 


2 

2 


12 
0 


• Indlcatat that thla goal It 


favored equal ly with one or n 


re additional* goal t by tk 


4a respondent group. 








I 
\ 


























• \ 




3 



o ' i I \ 
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TABLE 18 



WHO hasmajor RESPONSIBILITY FOR IDENTIFYING AND 
CRITIQUING PhiLOSOPHY FOR VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL EDUCATION AS 
INDICATED BY DEANS/DIRECTORS WHO RESPONDED TO THE MAIL QUESTIONNAIRE 



Percent of Responses 



No * , School ~?r 

Type Res- State Research * Guidance/ 

of pond* Governing Advlsqry Dean/ Evaluation VoTech Vocational No Don't 

Site ents Agency Committee^ Director Unit Teachers Counselor Other One Know Totals 8 

— ^ ; : 

State A 
— — 

MPS ' 3 ' 33 0 . jS o 0 0 0 0 33 , ' 99 

LPS ' J 0 % 0 '°° 0 0 v 0 0 0 ' 0 too 



t 



Stat« B 



HPS 2 0 6 '°° - f 0 0 6 0 0 0 too 

LPS i ' 0 20 *° 0 0 0. 0 0 '60 100 

# O * 

State C s / 

MPS 3 . 0 0 . • 33 0 0 0 0 0 67 100 



LPS 4 • 23 0 50 0 0 4* 

State D 



0 0 0/T5 % J00 



0 0 ' 0 0 J3 / 100 

too 



LPS / t-o top > ^ 0 0 • 0 0 0 0 (/ 

^ : <y_ i A 

8 Total may not equal 100 percent due to rounding. 

6 ERIC 



TABLE 19 



FREQUENCY WITH WHICH THE VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION PHILOSOPHY 'l S IDENTIFIED AND CRITIQUED AS INDICATED 
BY TKE DEANS/DIRECTORS WHO RESPONDED TO THE MAIL QUESTIONNAIRE 



Percent o f Responses 



Type No. Re- . Once Once » • Once 

of spon- w Once Every Every Every - Don't > 

Site dents- A Year 2 years ,4 years 5 years Never Know Totals 8 



■7^ 



■4ar 

State A 



HPS . 3 0 .0 33 53 * 0 33 j 99 

0 0 \\QQ 

State'B 



.i-Ps :i too o o o 



HPS 2 50 50 # 0 o o o toe 

LPS 5 . 1 40, 0-0 0-0 

State 6 



HPS 3 100 0 0 0 £ 



LPS I 0 100 0 0 0 



0 *■ 1 CO 



^ s 4 25 25 25 25 0 0 



1 00 



( State D 

» ^ 

Hp S * 33 33 0 0 0 33 99 



0 100 



Total may n/>t equal 100 peroent'due to rounding 



268 



r 

! 



TABLE 20 



* to 
Cn 



V 

U ' 8 Tot a 



WHO HAS. PRIMARY RESPONSIBILITY FOR ANAL Y2 I NG "VOCAT I ONAL-TECHN ICAL EDUCATION 
.PROGRAM OBJECTIVES AS INDICATED BY DE AN S/DJ RECTORS WHO RESPONDED TO THE MAIL QUESTIONNAIRE 





Number 




— — 


Percent 


of Responses 




















School <? 












Type 


of 




* 


Vocat 1 on a 1 


Research m Vocat tonaj 












of 


Res pond* 


State 


Ad vl sory 


Tech n lea 1 


Eva lu at Ion Tech n leal 


Gu 1 da n ce 




No 


Don f t 


Total 8 


Site 


ent s 


A ge n cy 


Committee 


Dl rector 


Un 1 1 Teachers 


Counse ( or 


Other 


One 


Kn ow 




V 


• 






State A 


i 










HPS 


X 

3 


0 


0 


33 


0 * 33 


0 


0 


0 


33 


99 


LPS 


1 

• 


0 


i 

0 


too 

XI 


0 0 
State B 


o' 


0 


0 


0 


1 00 


h£s 


2 


0 


0 


0 


0 50 


0 




0 


50* 


t 

too 


LPS 


5 


0 


40 * 4 0 


0 0 
State C 


0 


* 0 


0 


20 


1 00 

1 


HPS 
/ 


3 


0 


C 


• '0 ' 


0 0. 


0 


0 


0 


100 


100 


LfS 


. 4 * 


2 5 


0 


25 

# 


0 0 
State D 


0 


0 


0 


50 

/ 


100 


HPS 


-S3 ■ • 


0 


33 


33 


0 0 


0 


0 


o „ 


33 


99 


LPS 
t 


t 


0 


0 


0 


0 ' 100 


0 


0 


0 


0 


100^ 



Is may not equal 100 percent due to rounding. 
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TABLE 21 



: FREQUENCY WITH WHICH THE VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL EDUCATION PROGRAM OBJECTIVES 

^' ARE ANALYZED AS INDICATED BY THE DE Afl S/D j RECTORS WHO RESPONDED TO THE MAIL QUESTIONNAIRE 



Type 

of 
Site* 



T 



Numbe f 
of 

Respondents 



At Least 

Once/Year 



At Least 
Once Every 
Two Years 



Per cent of Responses 



At least 
Once Every 
Three Years 



At Least At Least 

Once ^ very Once Every 
Four Y«*ars Five Years 



• No 

Never Response Total 



HPS 

LPS-' 

HPS * 
LPS 

HPS 
LPS 

HPS 
LPS 



3 
t 

2 
5 

3 
4 

3 
t 



100 

too 

100 
60 

*10 0 

25 

67 

/ 100 



P 
0 

0 
40 

0 
25 

33 



State A 

0 
t) 

State B 



- 0 



0 

State C 

0 
0 

'State D 
0 
0 



0, 
0 

0 
0 

0 
25 

0 

0 > 



0 
0 

i 

Q 

25 

0 
0 



-0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 



0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 



100 
100 

100 
100 

100 

* 

100 

100 
10Q 



f 



TABLE 22 



WHO HAS RESPONSIBILITY FOR ALLOCATING FUNDS FOR EQUIPMENT AND SUPPtlES 
' AS INDICATED BY JHE t^AN S/D I RECTORS WHO RESPONDED TO THE MAIL QUESTIONNAIRE 



Percent of Responses 



N " n *> er ^School 
*V pB of Vocational Research/ Vocational 

of Respond- State Advisory Technclal Evaluation Technical Guidance No Don't Total* 

Site ents Agency Committee Director Unit Teacher Counselor. Other One Know 



State A 



HPS 
LP^ 



too 

0 



0 
0 



0 

too 



0 
0 



0 
0 



0 
0 



0 
0 



0 
0 



too 
too 



State B 



tfPS 
LPS 



50 
0 



50 
60 



0 
20 



0 0 

20 . 0 



100 
100 



State t 



HPS 
LPS 



3 
4 



33 
* 0 



33 
0 



0 

<!00 



0 
0 



0 
0 



0 
0 



0 
0 



33 
0 



99 
100 



State b 



HPS 
LPS 



35 

0 



1 00 



67 
0 



.0 
0 



100 

too 



a Totals may not equal 1 00 percent due to roundlnq. 
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4 




* 

TABLE 23 




/ * 






* 








WHO HAS PRIMARY RESPONSIBILITY 
EMPLOYERS Wf Lt NEED AS iNOlCATEg BY 


FOR DETERMINING THE SUPPLY OF TRAINED WORKERS THAT 
DEANS/DIRECTORS WHO RESPONDED fO THE MAIL QUESTIONNAIRE 

4 










'Number 
of 

Res pond- 
ents 






Percent of Responses 












if 




Ty pe 

of. 
SJte 

* 


State 
Aqen cy 

•r 


Ad v J sory 
CommJ ttee 


Voce 1 1 o n a 1 
Tech n Jce 1 
w j r e c to r 


School 

RfiSASrch / VnrAt Inn* 1 

^valuation Technical 

"n J t Teachers 
i 


toll ] H • n r ^ 

Counselor 


Other 


NO 

One 


Don f t Total 8 
Kn ow 
















State A 
















_ 

HPS 


3 


33 


-^33 


0 


. 33 0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


. 99 






L r; o 


1 


0 


f 00 


0 


o c 


0 


^ 0 


0 


0 


1 00 


i 














State B 












ZLZ 


HPS 
LPS 


2 
5 


0 
20 


0 * 
40 


50 
20 


0 • 50 
0 20 
State C 


0 
0 


0 
0 


0 
0 


0 
0 


100 
100 






it DC - 


3 


67 


0 


0 


0 33 


0 


0 


0 


0 


100 


- 




LPS . 


4 


o 




50 


Q 0 
State D 




0 


0 




100 






HPS 


3 


33 


33 


0 


33 0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


99 






LPS ' 


1 , 


100 


0 


0 


0 - 0 

— ^ a — - 


0 


0 


0 


0 


100 



8 Totals May not equal ICO^ercent due to rounding. 
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TABLE 24 



FREQUENCY Of CONTACT BY PO STS ECO NDAR Y INSTITUTES TO ASSESS 
SKILL NEEDS AS INDICATED BY EMPLOYERS RESPONDING TO THE MA I L , QUEST I ON NA IRE 



Percent of Responses 

Type Number Every E^eT^ 

°* of 0nce . T *° Three Five « No Total' 8 

Site Respondents A Year Years Years " Years Never Response 



State A 



HPS 66 ' 42 15 . • 5 2 33 3 100 

LPS ■ *■> 1 0 4 ' 40 2 ,00 



» State B 



HPS 55 3 ' 4 2.4 58 '2 - 10, 

LPS 67 46 2 3 5 37 7 ,00 



State C 

HPS 21 48 0 5 0 38 ,0 ,0, 



LPS .35 34 0 9 



3 54 0 * 100 



HPS 24 25 13 



State D ' 1 



4 «. * 50 4 100 



^S 25 48 t2 4 



8* 2<* 0 t00 



8 Totals may not equal 100 percent due to rounding, 
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.TABLE 25 

FREQUENCY WITH WHICH EMPLOYE RS WHO RESPONDED TO 





THE MA 1 L QUEST 1 0 N N A !R E 


INDICATED 


THEY 


SHQU L 0 


BE CONTACTED 


BY 


POSTSECONDARY 
• 


f N S T 1 


TUT 1 ONS R EGA RD 1 NG 


JOB SKILL REQU IREtfENTS 




Number 






Percent of Responses 






Type 


. of 


Once 


Every 


Every Every 


Every 








of 


R £k t n n n • 

" B 5 |/ O II " 


s 


Two 


Three Four 


F 1 ve 




N O 


t « ♦ » i e 
i o t a i 


Site 


dents 


Year 


Years 


'GO 


r s Y e a t s 


Years 


Never 


Res pon'se 




HPS 


66 

* * 


74 


o 


- 

5 


State A 

0 


8 


2 


• 

3 


lOt 


L PS 


4 5, . 


69 




7 


n 

State B 


2 

* 


2 


0 


1 00 


HPS 


5 5 


64 


2 4 


2 


0 


2 




4 


$0 2 


L PS 


6 7 


7 5 


| T 


2 


0 

State C 


i 

3 


3 


5 












* 












H PS 


2 1 


7 1 


• 0' 


5 


0 


5 


5 


5 


1 0 1 


LPS 


3 5 


7 1 
y 


2 0 


6 


0* 

State D 


0 


3 , 


0 


99 


HPS 


24 


7 5 


1 

1 3 


0 


0 


8 


0 


4 


1 0 0 


L PS 


2 5 


80 


4 


1 2 


0 


0 


4 


0 


1 0 0 



a Totals may not equal 100 percent -dtre — 1« — F-em-n,4l nq# 
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TABLE 26 



FRLQUENCY WITH WHICH VARIOUS METHODS ARE USED TO ASSESS EMPLOYER SKILL 
NEEDS AS INDICATED BY DEANS/DIRECTORS RESPONDING TO TH* MAIL QUESTIONNAIRE 



Method Used 
to Assess 
Skill Needs 



Type Number Once 

of of * A 

Site Respondents Year 



Wr I tten ° 

Survey Sent HPS 
To LPS 
Employers 

Interviews 
w of HPS 
Employers. LPS 
At ffork 
.Sites 



3 
I 



100 
0 



0 
0 



Percent of Responses 



Once 
Every 
Two 
Years 



Once 
Eve ry 
Three 
Years 



Once 
E very 
Four 
• Year s 



Once 
Every 
Five 
Years 



Never 



No 

Response 



0, 
0 



State A 



0 

f ioo 



0 

100 



0 



33 



'0 
0 



33 

0 



33 
0 



total 1 



100 
104) 



99 
100 



Telephone 

Survey, of 
Employers 

Recommend-, 
atlon of 
Ad vl sory 
Comml ttee 



HPS 
LPS 



HPS 
LPS 



100 
100 



0 
0 



0 
Q. 



0 
0 



, 67 
0 



0 
0 



0 > ,0 33 

0 100 0 



0 
0 



0 
0 



0 
0 



100 
100 



100 
100 



Dept. of * 

Labor 

arjd/or 

Public 

Emp I oy went 

Service^ 



HPS 
IPS 



67 
100 



33 
0 



0 
0 



0 
0 



0 
0 



0 
0 



0. 
0 



100 
100 



301 




TABLE 26 * 
(contl nued)' 

frequencyVith whjch various methods are used to assess employer skill 
•needs as indicated by deans/directors responding to the mail questionnaire' 



Percent of Responses 



• 

Method Used 








One* 


Once 


Once 


Once 






Type 


* Number 




Every 


Every 


Every 


Every 






to Assess 


of 


of 


A 


Two 


'Three 


Four 


Five 




No 


SklW Needs 


Site 


Respondents 


Year 


Year s 


Years 


Years 


Years 


Never 


Response 










• 


* 

State 




- 

* 






Written 




















Surrey Sent 


HPS 


2 


50 


* o 


0 


50 


0 


0 


0 


1 0 


1 DC 

L r5 


5 


20 


80 


0 




0 


0 


- 0 


Ewp 1 oyers 






* 


















y 
















Interview^ 




i 
















°* of . 


HPS 


* 2 


50 


0 


0 1 


50 


r o 


0 


0 


E nn 1 e\M€k r < 


LPS 


K 

J 


0 u 


o n 


A 

0 


0 


0 , 


20 


0 


At Work 




















Sites 




















Q * 

Te 1 ephone 








* *» 












Survey of 


HPS 


2 


50 


0 


0 


0 


0 


50 


0 


Emp 1 oyers 


LPS 


, 5 


20 


60 


0 


0 


0 


20 


0 


Recommend* 










\ 










atlon of * 


HPS 


2 


100 


0 


0 


o 1 


0 


0 


0 


Ad vl sory 


LPS 


5 


100 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Com ml ttee . 




















Dept^of 




















tabo* 


HPS 


2 


0 


0 


0 


too 


0 


0 


0 


and /or. 


LPS 


5 


'40 


60 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Pub 1 Ic 




















Empl oyment 




















Service 












•* 









"frota | 8 



100 4 
100 



100 
100 



100 s 
J00 * 



100 
100 



100 
100 



J* vTABLE 26 

(cant I n ued ) 

FREQUENCY WITH WHICH VARIOUS METHODS ARE USED TO ASSESS EMPLOYER SKILL 
NEEDS AS INDICATED BY DEANS /D IRECTORS RFS?0NDIN6 TO THE MAIL QUESTIONNAIRE 



Method Used 
y** to As J ^rri < ~ s 
Skill Needs 



Type Number Once 
f of of A 

Site Respondents Year 



Once 
Every 
Two 
Year s 



Percent of Responses 



Once 
E very 
Three 
Years 



Once 
Eve ry 
Fou r 
Yea rs 



Once 
Every 
Five 
Yea rs 



Never 



No 

Response 



Tota | a 



Written 
Survey Sent 
'To • 
Emp I oyers 

^4 Interviews 
^ of 

Emp I oyers 

At Work 

fcltes 

Te t ephone 
Survey of 
E mp I oyers 

Recommend* 
atlon of 
Ad vl sory 
Comml ttee 

Dept. of 
Labor 1 
and/or 
PubMc ' 
Emf' I oyment 
Service 



HPS 
LPS 



HPS 
LPS 



HPS 
LPS 



HPS 
LPS 



HPS 
LPS 



100 . 



25 



too 

50 



100 
25 



100 
75 



67 
50 



0 
50 



0 
25 



0 
25 



0 
25 



0 
25 



C 307 



State C 



0 
0 



0 
0 



0 
0 



0 
0 



0 
0 



0 
0 



0 

V5 



0 « 

o" 



0 
0 



0 
0 



0 
25 



0 
0 



0 
25 



0 
0 



0 
0 



0 
0 



0 

25 



0 

25 



0 

0 



0 
0 



0 
0 



0 
0 



33 
0 



too 

100 



100 
100 



I 00 
100 



rpo 

100 



100 
100 



Method Used 
to Assess 
Skiff Needs 



: j - TABLE 26 

* 

(cont I n ued ) 

FREQUENCY WITH WHICH VARIOUS METHODS ARE USED TO ASSESS EMPLOYER SKILL 
'NEEDS AS INDICATED BY DEANS/DIRECTORS RESPONDING TO THE MAIL QUESTIONNAIRE 



Ty pe Number 

of^ * of 
Site : Rejs pon dents 



Percent of Responses 

• A fl r\ f a fl m a 



Once Once - Once Once 

Once Every Every Every Every 

A Two Three •four Five 

Year Yea r s Yea rs Years Years 



No 

Never Response J Total 



State D 



Wr lt*Cfn 
Survey Sent 
To 

Emp I oyers 



HPS 
LP8 



3 * 
I 



0 



0 



0 
0 



0 
0 



0 
0 



33 
0 



0 
0 



100 
100 



to 
00 



Infer vl tws 
of 

Emp I overs* 
At Work 
Sftes 

Te I ep hon e 
Survey of 
Emp I oyers 



HPS' 
LPS 



HPS 
LPS 



3 

I . 



3 



33 
0 



0 

100 



33 
100 



0 
0 



0 
0 



33 
0 



0 
0 



0 



0 
0 



33 
0 



33 

' 0 



33 
0 



0 
0 



100 
100 



99 
100 



Re com men d- 
at I on of 
Ad vl sory 
Comml ttee 



HP-S 
LPS 



100 
0 



6 

100 



0 
0 



0 
0 



0 
0 



0 
0 



0 
0 



100 
100 



Dept. of 
Labor and/ 
or Pub 1 1 c 
Empl oymenvt 
Servl ca 



\ps 

LPS 



67 
100 



33 

0 



0 
0 



0 
0 



0 
0 



0 
0 



0 
0 



100 
100 



Totals may not equal 100 percent due to rounding. 
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T A B L E 27 



EXTENT OF^HEtP PROVIDED BY ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE MEM?rffs WJ-MD RESPONDED TO THE MA II 
QUESTIONNAIRE IN IDENTIFYING NEW OCCUPATIONAL AREAS 



Typo ' Number 
of of 



' P e r c e n t of Responses 



Very ^ Very 

Much Much Some Little Little N© 
Site Respondents Help Help Help Help He I 0 Response Total 8 



HPS 
L PS 

HPS 
L PS 

' HPS 
L PS 

HPS 
L'PS 



77 

' »• 
27 

« \ 

1 2 
67 



3 t 

30 

39 
3 7 



.8 
7 



8 
r 



6 v 



1 0 
13 

3 

8 



" State A 

r 

17 3 6 

26 ■ 4.1 
State B 

1 7 



50 
/ 

2 2 ,3 6 



9 



Hate C 



2 3 



2 7 2 7 

State D 

3 1 23 
16 3 0 



1 7 
1 1 

25 
1 3 

u 

1 3 

1 3 
I 6 



> 

1 6 
7 

% 

0 
1 8 

1 3 
1 7 

1 8 
22 



0 
6 



1 3 



1 0 1 
9 9 

100 
1 0 1 

1 0 1 
100 

1,0 1 
1 0 0 



"Totals may not equal 100 percent due to round-) n< 
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TABLE 28 



INFORMATION RECEIVED REGARDING STUDIES CONDUCTED BY POSTSECONDARY INSTITUTIONS 
DURING THE PAST F I |E YEARS AS INDICATED BY* RESPONDENTS ^TO THE MAIL QUESTIONNAIRE 



Percent of Responses 



Type Type 
of of 
Respondents Site 



Survey of Employers 
Regarding Job Ski J I s, 

Labor Requirements 

No j 
Yes No Response TotaJ 8 Yes No 



Fo J J owup 
of Former 
Students 



Survey of Employers 9 
Satisfaction with 
Former Students 



-No 

Response Total 8 



Yes 



No 



No 

Respon se 



Total 8 



State A 



Deans/ 


HPS 


3 


100 


0 


0 


100 


100, 


0 


0 


100 


100 


0 


0 


100 


D 1 r urtnri 

W 1 1 VL I Ol 9 


LPS 


\ 


1 00 


o 


\j 


1 nn 


i nn 


u 


u 


i ftft 
1 uu 


1 ft ft 

1 uu 


u 


u 


i~ft ft 
1 UU 


Teachers 


HPS 


146 


If 


39 


2 


100 


82 


16 


2 


100 


58 


39 


3 


100 




L PS 




J 1 


A \ 
# J 


7 


1 n i 

1 U 1 




< 
o 


z 


1 ft ft 

1 o u 


C ft 


35 


7 


i ft i 

1 U 1 


Counselors 


HPS 


10 


40 


50 


10 


100 


90 


10 


0 


100 


90 


10 


P 


100 




LPS 


6 


67 


33 


0 


100 


100 


0/ 


0 


100 


50 


50 


0 


100 


K Job 






























O Placement 


HPS 


5 


40 


60 


0 


100 


100 


0 


0 


100 


40 


60 


0 


100 


Spec 1 all sts 


LPS 


5 0 

* 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0, 


0 


0 


Advisory 


HPS 


77 


J 38 


60 


3 


101 


46 


52 


3 


101 


33 


65 


3 


101 


Committee 


LPS 


27 


J 56 


4 1 


4 


101 


59 


37 


4 


100 


44 


48 


7 


99 


Members 














































State 


B 












Dean/ 


HPS 


2 


100 


0 


0 , 


100 


100 


0 


0 


100 


100 


0 


0 


100 


DI rector 


LPS 


5 


100 


0 


0 


1 00 


100 


0 


0 


100 


too 


0 


0 


100 


Teachers 


HPS 


31 


68 


29 


3 


1 00 


77 


23 


0 


100 


65 


36 


0 


101 




LPS 


153 


62 


33 


5 


too 


77 


22 


1 


100 


63 


33 


4 


100 


Counselors 


HPS 


i 


100 


0 


0 


100 


100 


0 


0 


100 


100 


0 


0 


100 




LPS 


10 


50 


50 


0 


100 


70 


30 


0 


100 


40 


60 


0 


100 


Job 




























♦ 


Placement 




1 


100 


0 


0 


100 


100 


0 


0 


100 


100 


0 


0 


100 


0 Specialists 


LPS 


5 


40 


40 


20 


100 


80 


20 


0 


100 


80 


20 


0 


100 


* Advisory 


HPS 


12 


33 


58 


8 


99 


17 


75 


8 


1 00 


17 


75 


6 


100 


Counc 1 1 


LPS 


55 


27 


71 


2 


100 


29 


69 


2 


100 


26 


73 


2 


10 1 



Members 
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TABLE 28 - * 

(continued) 

INFORMATION RECEIVED REGARDING STUDIES COn6uCTED BY PO STSECONDARY INSTITUTIONS 
DURING THE PAST FIVE YEARS AS I NO ICATED BY RESPONDENTS TO THE MAIL QUESTIONNAIRE 



Type 



Type 



Survey of Employers 
Regarding Job Ski I Is, 
Labor Requirements 



Percent of Responses 



Fo I low -up 
of Former 
Students 



Survey of Employers 1 
Satisfaction with 



of 

Respondents 


of 
SI te 


N 


* Yes 


' No 
No Response 


Total 8 


Yes 


No 


No 

Response 


Total 8 


Yes 


> No 


No 

Respon se 


Total 8 






♦ 














State C 














Deans/ 
D J rectors 
• 


HPS 
LPS 


3 
4 


67 
100 
e 


33 . 

0 , 


0 
0 




1 00 

. 100 


100 
100 


0 
0 


0 
0 


ion 
100 


inn 
75 


n 
u 

25 


0 
0 




1 0 0 
100 


> Teachers 


HPS 
LPS 


58 
53 


* 35 
62 , 


64 

34 * 


2 
4 




ro i 

100 


52 

" 74, 


47 

-25 


2 
2 


101 ^ 

101 


35 
47 


6^ 
47 


3 
6 




i nn 
100 


Courise 1 or s 


HPS 
LPS 


18 

5 


33 

0 


67 
100 


0 
0 




100 
100 


39 
20 


61 
80 


0 
0 


100 

ior^ 


1 | 

20 


8 9 
80 


0 

5 




inn 
100 


{Job 

iP 1 acemen t 
Special 1 sts 


HPS 
LPS 


2 
1 


50 
0 


50 
100 


o' 

0 




100 
100 


100 
0 


Q 
100 


0 
0 


* 

100 
100 


0 
0 


100 
100 


0 
0 




100 
100 


Ad v ! sory 
Comml ttee 
Members 


HPS 
LPS 


30 

■ 30 


37 
67 


53 
\ \ 


10 

n 
u 




f 100 
100 , 


48 

57 


45 
4 3 


7 
0 


100 
100 


32 
33 


58 
67 


10 
0 




i nn 
100 




















State D 














Deans? ) 
DJ rectors 


HPS 
LPS 


3 
1 


100 
100 


0 


0 
0 




100 
100 


6 7 
100 


0 
0 


33 

,0 


inn 
100 


O 7 

100 


33 

0 


0 
0 




100 
100 


Teachers 


HPS 
LPS 


52 
29 


60 
59 


37 
31 


4 

10 




101 

100 % 


8) . 
69 


M 
24 


6 
7 


101 

100 


44 

48 


50 
45 


6 
7 




100 

100 


Counsel ors 


HPS 
LPS 


6 
8 


• M 


67 
63 


0 
0 




100 
101 


67 
75 


33 

25 


0 
0 


100 
100 


0 
13 


83 
88 


. 17 
0 




100 

101 


Job 

Placement 

SpscJ a 1 Ists 


HPS 
LPS 


1 

3 


0 
0 


100 
100 


0 

cr 




100 
100 


100 
100 


0 
0 


0 
0 


100 
100 


- 0 
33 


100 
67 


0 
0 




1U0 
100 


Advisory 
Counc 1 1 
Members 


HPS 
LPS 


• 39 
37 


28 
49 


64 
51 


8 

0 




100 ^ 
100 


~ 46 
51 


49 

46' 


5 
3 


100 
100 


*26 
27 


69 
70 


5 
3 




100 
100 


w totals may 


not 


equa i 


IQU percent que 


io 


round 1 ng . 
















-31 


3 



to 

00 



T ABLE 29 

LENGTH OF SERVICE BY ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
MEMBERS MHO RESPONDED TO THE MAIL QUESTIONNAIRE 



f Type Number ' Percent of Response 



of of Re- 0-12-3 4-5 6-9 9+ No 

Site* spondents Year Years Years Y e a r, s Years Response Totals 8 



State A 



HPS 77, 7 42 22 14 12 4 1 0 1 

LPS - 27 26 22 15 It 22 4 100 

S t a re B 



HPS 1 2 8 8 25* 33 ' 0 2 5 9 9 

LPS 55. 15 6 0 15 4 5 2 10 1 

S tate C 



HPS 31** ICf 48. 7 13 16 7 101 

LPS 30 3 33 7 30 20 7 100 



Stat.e D 

HPS 59 8 36 1 5 1 3 1 3 l£/ 100 

LPS 37 8 16 22 16 27 11 100 



a Total may not equal 100 percent due to rounding* 
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TABLE 30 



FREQUENCY OF ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
MEETINGS AS INDICATED BY COMMITTEE MEMBERS 



Type 


Number 






Percent of Responses 








of of 
Site Respondents, 

\ 


. Once 
a Mo n t h 


4 times 
a year 


i w i ce . 
a yea r 


Once 
a year 


Neve r 




No 

™e 5 pon 5 e 


1 OT8 1 










State 


A c 










HPS 


77 


7 


25 


0 1 


c I 


i 
i 


17 


4 


102 


LPS 


, 27 


0 


33 

* • 


30 

J T OT9 


Q 

D 


0 


4 


7 


100 


HPS 


12 


6 

• 


f 

0 








8 


8 * 


100 


LPS 


55" 


0 


18 


42 

State 


18 

C 
> 


2 


18 


* * 


100 


HPS 


31 


16 


3 


36 


36 


3 


7 


0 


1 01 


LPS 


30 


0 


17 


40 

State 


37 

D 


0 


3 


3 


100 


HPS 


39 


5 


23 


28 


28 


8 


. 3 


5 


100 


LPS „ 


37 


19 


. 16 - 


32 


19 


0 


8 


5 


99 












— 3 










8 Totals may not 


eq ua 1 


100 percent due to 


round! 


ng. 
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TABLE 31 

EXTENT OF HELP PROVIDED BY ADV I SORY* COM Ml TTEE 
MEMBERS IN SPONSORING CAREER DAYS AS INDICATED BY 
ADVISORY COMMITTEE MEMBERS WHO RESPONDED TO THE MAIL QUESTIONNAIRE 



* Percent of Responses 

Type Number Very 

of of Much Much Some Little Very Little No ^ 

Site Respondents Help Help Holp Help Help Response Total 8 

State X 

HPS 77 0 8 13 31 4*0 8 100 

LPS 27 7 0 19 26 ^37 11* 100 

* State B V 

HPS * 12 (f 0 17 42 42 0 101 

LPS 55 2 15 r 20 1 1 47 _ 6 101 

State C 

HPS .51 3 7 32 26 29 3 100 

LPS 30 t 7 3 30 7 50 3 100 

State D 

-T « 

HPS 39 0 33 39 8 8 13 101 

LPS * 37 0 15 26 13 28 18 100 



Total* may not equal 100 percent due'^p rounding. 
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TABLE 32 , 

EXTENT OF HELP PROVIDED BY ADVISORY - 
COMMITTEE MEMBERS WHO RESPONDED "TO THE MAIL 
QUESTIONNAIRE IN PROVIDING OCClfPATI NAL INFORMATION* 

N g m b e r Percent of Responses 

Type of Very Very' * 

of Respond* Much Much Some Little Little No 

Site ents Help Help Kelp Help Help Response Total 8 



H *S 12, 0 33 50 8 8 0. 99 

LPS 55 9 1 8 4 7 9 9 7 99 

State C 



HPS 3 1 .10 52 23 13 0 3 10 1 

LPS 30 17 30 27 10 ^ 13 3 100 

State D 



HPS 39 0 33 39 8 8 13 101 

LPS 37 22 16 27 19 8 8 100 



a Totals may not equal 100 percent due to round! 
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'JL'3 



* Stat* A ^ 

HPS 77 7 22 38 * 1 2 m" 8 1 0 I 

LPS , 27 4 30 33 It 19 4 lot 

State B 



TABLE 33 



of 



EXT€NT OF HELP PROVIDED BY ADVJSORY 
COMMITTEE MEMBERS WHO RESPONDED TO THE MAIL 
QUESTIONNAIRE IN IDENTIFYING TASKS TO BE PERFORATED BY WORKERS 

' Pircint of Responses 



Number % 

of Very Much Much Some Little 

Site Respondents He Ip He Ip Hefp ^He Ip 



- Very 
Little 



No 



Total 8 



Help Response 



HPS 
LPS 

HPS 
LPS 

HPS 
LPS 

HPS 
LPS 



77 

?7 
T 

12 
55 

3t 
30 

39 
37 



8 
4 

0 

7 

7 
7 

3 
16 




. 1 



27 
22 

0 
13 

19 
30 

18 

22 



8 
4 

0 
6 

3 
3 

10 
f f 



101 
191 

4O0 
100 

100 

tot 

100 
101 



8 Totals may not equal 100 percent due to rounding. 
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(TABLE 34 

/ - 

FREQUENCY WITH WHICH EMPLOYERS WHO RESPONDED TO 
THE MAIL QUESTIONNAIRE INDICATED . HEY WERE CONTACTED BY 
.POSTSECONDARY INSTITUTIONS REGARDING JOB OPENINGS FOR STUDENTS 



- 




.Number 






Percent 


o * Employers 












T^our 
















Type 


o<f 


Once 


Times 


Twice Once 












of 
S it e 


Respond 
rents 


A 

Month 


Year • 


■ A A* 
Year* Year 


Never Oth 


er R 


N O 

e s po n s 


Total 

e 




\ 


> 






3 t a t e 


A 

A 








• 


♦ 


HPS 


77 


0 


7 


2 6 


4 t 


23 


0 


> 5 










2 


7 


24 


33 


3 t 


0 


2 


9 9 




• 




/ 




State 


B 












HPS 


55 


0 


7 


6 


22 


60 


0 


u 


f 1 U 1 




LPS 


6 7 


1,6 f 


t 0 


1 9 


1 8 


4 0 


0 


2 


9 9 






> 






State 


C 












HPS 


2 t 


0 


5 


24 


f 9 


38 


0 


1 4 


1 0 0 




L PS 


3 5 


3 


6 


6 

State 


4 0 
D 


83 


0 


3 

T. 


10 1 




HPS 


24 


b 


0 


t 3 


50 


33 

* 


0 


4 


1 0 0 




L PS 


.,2 5 


0 


1 2 


24 


36 


24 


0 


4 


100 



Totals ^nay not equal 100 percent due to r'oundlng. 
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TABLE 35 > 

ffREQUENCY WITH WHICH THE P 0 S T S E C 0 N D A R Y 
INSTITUTION SHOULD CONTACT EMPLOYERS ABOUT gOB OPENINGS 
AS INDICATED BY EMPLOYERS RESPONDINgWo THE MAIL QUESTIONNAIRE 





Number ' 






Percent of* 


Responses 




Type 


of 


Once 


Four 


I w o 


Once 










R a c n n n H« 

n S 9 |/ U II u 


A 


T ] in e s 


Times 


A 




No 




S ) te 


• n t s 


Month 


A Year 


A s Year 


Year 


Never 


Response 


Tot a 1 a 










d t a T e 


A 

A 








U D C 


o o 


o 




2 4 


3 3 


6 


« 

2 


inn 
1 U U 


LPS 






3 1 


33 


1 8 


9 


0 


1 U U 

4 










State 


D 




p. 




HPS 


55 


2 


24 


3 | 


3 | 


9 


4 


10 1 


LPS 


67 


1 3 


34 


27 


1 8 


5 


3 


100 










State 


C 








HPS 


2 1 


19 


24 * 


1 4 


33 


0 


1 0 


1 00 


LPS 


35 


7 


29 * 


29 


3 7 


0 


0 


1 0 2 






• 








s. 














State 


,D 








HPS 


24 


4 


2 5 


2 1 


38 


8 


4 


10 0 


LPS 


25 


0 


28 


4 8 


16 


8 


0 


1 00 
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tt Totals may not equal 100 percent due to rounding. 



TABLE 36 



POSTSECONDARY INSTITUTION STAFF MEMBER MOST 
LIKELY TO CONTACT EMPLOYERS ABOUT JOp OPENINGS AS 
INDICATED BY EMPLOYEES WHO RESPOND^) TO THE MAIL QUESTIONNAIRE 

z 

Percent of t Responses 



Type 

of 
Site 


Number 
of 

Res pond 
ents 


•Dean A 

D| r<ector 


V VoEd 
Tea c h e r 


Guidance 
Vocational Job 

Cnu n S a 1 nr Qnar 1 ■ 


1ST v t n^© r 


No 

Res po ns e 


Tot a 1 8 










• State A 








HPS 


66 


6 


50 




E 

J 


1 K 


10 0 


LPS 


45 


2 


31 


9 42 


4 


v ii 


99 










State B 








HPS 


55 


4 


27 


6 9 < 33 


6 


23 


102 


LPS 


67 


6 


21 


10 42 


3 


18 


100 








f 


State C 








HPS 


21 


0. 


5 


14 67' 


5 


1 0 


10,1 


LPS 


35 


6 


34 


1 1 34 


3 


1 1 


99 






( 


4 


State D 








HPS " 


24 


8 


^58 9 


8 25 


4 


17 


100 


LPS 


25 


8 


8 


8 72 


4 


0 


100 



8 H^ ota,s m8y "* t e 9 u8 ' 100 percent due to rounding. 
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POSTSECOND/-RY INSTITUTION STAFF MEMBER MOST 
LIKELY TO CONTACT EMPLOYERS ABOUT SKILL NEEDS AS 
INDICATED BY EMPLOYERS WHO RESPONDED TO THE MAIL QUESTIONNAIRE 

S ! _ : 

) . Ptrctnt of R»spon$»f 

Type * Number Job 

of Fnjspond- VoEd VoEd 6u ] dance PI a cement No ^ 

Site ents Director Teacher Counselor Specialist Other Response Total 0 

" : , j L- c 

State A 



J. 



HPS 66 1 1 50 1 1 6 5 18> -101 

j 

LPS 45 13 33 4 .33 ^ 2 13 98 

• State B 

HPS 55 13 - 38 15 22 6 7 101 

LPS 77 , 10 25 13 36 3 12 99 

State C 

HP,$ 21 5 ' 14 19 .43 5 14 ' 100 

LPS 35 ^ 11 46" 17 17 3 6 100 

State D 

HPS 24 1^ 25 13 13 8 25 101 

LPS 25 16 12 28 36 8 0 100 

a^Jotals may not equal 100 pe'rcent duetto rounding. 
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TABLE 38 

FREQUENCY OF PARTICIPATION 
IN INDUSTRY-SCHOOL STAFF EXCHANGES. AS INDICATED 
BY EMPLOYERS WHO RESPONDED,*- TO r THE MAIL QUESTIONNAIRE 



Number 

T YP« of * Percent pf Responses 

of Respond- Very ~~ " No To V a I a 

Site ents Often- Often Sometimes Rarely Never Response 







• 
























State 


h 










HPS 




9 


f A 

1 4 


1 I 




t t 


5 6 * 


6 


99 


LPS 


4 5 


0 


t 6 


9 




4 


62 


9 


1 0 0 










-State 


B 










HPS 


55 


2 


2 


7 




6 


73 


t t 


to 1 


LPg 


67 


0 


6 


6 




13 


66 


9 


foo 










S t a/f e 


C 










HPS 


2 1 


0 


5 


1 9 




10 


62 


5 


10 ! 


LPS 

m 


35 


0 


3 


1 7 




9' 


6 9 


3 


10 1 










State 


D 






1 




HPS 


24 


0 


0 


1 3 




2 1 


54 


1 3 


U0 1 


LPS 


2 5 


0 


0 


1 2 




8 


7 2 


8 


1 00 


a Tota 1 s 


may 


not equal 


1 0 0 


percent 


due 


to 


rounding. 
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TABLE 39 

FREQUENCY OF PARTICIPATION I N r ' c k 3AYS AS 
INDICATED BY EMPLOYEES RE SPONDFO TO ' I L QUESTIONNAIRE 



Number 

Type of m Percent of' Responses 

of Respond- Very Some- No Total 8 

Site ents Often Often times Rarely Never Response 



State A 

HPS 66 3 14 2 1 24 32 *6 100 

IPS 45 18 22 24 9 22 4 99 

State B 



HPS 55 2 || |3 9 58 7 100 

LPS 67 9 13 2 1 9 43' 5 100 

State C 



HPS 2 1 24 38 10 ,19 10 0 101 

LPS 35 6 14 20 14 43 3 100 



State D 

j 



HPS 24 0 2 1 25 4 46 100 

LPS 25 4 32 36 8 20 0 100 



Total may not equal 100 percent due to rounding. 
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TABLE 40 



Type 
of 

Site 



PRESENCE OF AN AGREEMENT FOR COOPERATION BETWEEN 
UNION'S APPRENTICESHIP PROGRAM AND THE POST SECONDARY 
INSTITUTION'S VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL EDUCATION PROGRAM AS 
INDICATED BY EMPLOYERS RESPONDING TO THE MAIL QUESTIONNAIRE 



Number 

of 

Respondents 



Agreement 

Exists 



Percent of Responses 



Agreement 

Does Not 
Exist 



No Union 
Present 



No 

Response 



Total 1 



State A 



HPS 
LPS 



66 



4V 



r 



26 
16 

State B 



61 
62 



6 

16 



101 
101 



HPS 
LPS 



HPS 
LPS 



55 

6* 

21 
45 



2 
2 

5 

7 



s 20 
12 

State C 

33 
16 

State 0 



64 

72 

38 
62 



15 
15 

24 

16 



101 

.101* 

100 
101 



HPS 
LPS 



24 

25 



17 
12 



79 
80 



0 
4 



100 
100 



8 Total may not equal 100 percent due to rounding. 
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TABLE 4t 



EMPLOYERS CONTACTED DURING PAST YEAR ABOUT JOB OPENINGS FOR 
STUDENTS AS INDICATED BY TEACHERS WHO RESPONDED TO THE MAIL QUESTIONNAIRE 



Type Number 
of of 



Percent of Responses 



No 





- 












State A 












responses 


t era i " 


























• 






HPS 


66 


51 


13 


5 


7 


1 


1 


1 


1 


2 


1 


1 


16 


101 


LPS 


58 


52 


17 


3 


7 


3 


3 


2 


2 




A 

V 


z 

i 


7 


98 
















State B 
















HPS 
























I 






31 


61 


13 


10 


0 


7 


3 


0 


o 


o 






1 


f A f 


LPS * 


153 


56 


* 12 


. 3 


3 


1 


3 




1 


3 


0 


3 


13 


99 
















State C 
















HPS 


56 


52 


17 


3 


7 


3 


3 


2 


2 


0 


0 


2 


7 


98 


LPS 


53 


55 


17 


6 


0 


2 


6 


0 


2 


0 


8 




2 


98 
















State D 
















HPS 




67 


3 


8 


4, 


0 


4 


2 


0 


2 


0 


' 0 


10 


100 


LPS 


29 r 


72 


10 


3 


0 


P 


0 


0 

-r - 


* 0 


0 


3 


0 


10 


98 



Totals way not* equal 100 percent due to roundl 



ng. 
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TABLE 42 

ACTIVITIES TEACHERS ENGAGED IN TO UPGRADE THEIR SKILLS 
AS INDICATED BY TEACHERS WHO RESPONDED TO THE MAIL QUESTIONNAIRE 



Type Number 

of bf 
Site Respondents 



Percent of 



Ho I d 2nd Jo b 
In Industry 



Work In Industry 
Dur I ng Quarter 
or Semester Off 



Respo/i 



ses 



Participate In 
I n-Ser vlp e 
Business/Industry 



HPS 



LPS 



HPS 



LPS 



HPS 



LPS 



HPS 



LPS 



146* 



124 



31 



153 



58 



53 



52 



29 



Yes . 
No 

No Response 
Total 



21 
52 
27 
100 



Yes 28 
No 43 
No Response 29 
Total '100 



Yes 

No 

No Response 
Total 8 



16 
65 
19 
100 



Yes 20 

No 52 

No Response 28 

Total 8 100 



Yes 

No 

No Response 
Total 8 



38 
4 f 

21 
100 



Yes 26 

No 53 

No Response 2 f 

Total 8 100 



Yes 

No 

No Response 
Total 8 



2 I 
60 
19 

| 00 



Yes 2 1 

No 55 

No Response 24 

Total 8 100 



State A 



27 
45 
27 
99 

26 
42 
32 
100 



State B 



36 
55 
10 
101 

24 

49* 
28 
101 



State C 



48 

29 
21 
99 

42 

38 
21 
101 



State D 



27 
54 

19 
100 

21 
48 

31 
100 



75 
f f 
14 

100 

69 
18 
14 

101 



52 
29 
19 
100 

54 

25 
22 
lOf 



55 

21 
1 1 
100 

70 
1 9 
t I 
100 



44 
40 

1 5 
99 

4 1 

2 1 
38 

100 



Total may not equal 100 percent due to rounding, 
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TABLE 43 

PRIMARY RESPONSIBILITY FOR CURRICULUM ACTIVITIES AS 
INDICATED BY DEANS/DIRECTORS WHO RESPONDED TO THE MAIL QUEST I ONNA'I RE 



Percent of Responses 



Type 

of < 
Activity 



Type Number State School Research/ 

of of Governing Advisory Dean/ Evaluation No Don't 

Site Respondents Agency Committee Director Unit Teacher Counselor Other One Know Total 



Determl ng 
Sped f Ic 
Competency 
Students 
Should 
Acqu I re 



State A 



HPS 3 
LPS I 



HPS 



HPS 
LPS 



2 / 



LPS 5 / 



HPS 3 
LPS I 



33 

b 



o 

0 



33 

0 



67 
100 



67 
75 



67 
0 



0 
0 



0 50 



40 % . 60 



0 
0 



33 
100 



0 
0 



0 
0 



0 
0 



0 
0 



0 
0 



State B 



50 
0 



State C 



0 
25 



State D 



0 



0 
0 



0 
0 



0 
0 



0 
0 



0 
0 



0 
0 



0 

0 



<0 
0 



0 
0 



0 
0 



0 
0 



0 
0 



0 
0 



0 
0 



0 
0 



0 
0 



100 

100 



100 
100 



100 
100 



too 

100 



State A 



Deve lop I ng 
Vocet tonal 
Techn leal- 
Educat Ion 
Curr I cu I urn 



HPS 
LPS 



HPS 
LPS 



HPS 
LPS 



HPS 
LPS 



3 
4 



3 
I 



33 

0 



0 
0 



33 

0 



0 
0 



0 

100 



100 
40 



67 
50 



100 
100 



0 
0 



0 
40 



0 
25 



0 
0 



0 
0 



0 
0 



0 
0 



0 
0 



67 
0 



State B 



0 

20 



State C 



0 
25 



State D 



0 
0 



0 
0 



0 
0 



0 
0 



0 
0 



0 
0 



0 

0 



0 



0 
0 



0 
0 



|0 
0 



0 

0 



0 
0 



0 
0 



0 
0 



100 
100 



100 
100 



100 

too 



too 

100 
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TABLE 43 
(cont I nued) 

PRIMARY RESPONS IB I UTY FOR CURRICULUM ACTIVITIES AS 
INDICATED BY DEANS/DIRECTORS WHO RESPONDED TO THE MAIL QUESTIONNAIRE 



Type 

Of 

Act I* I ty 



Percent of Responses 



Type Number State School Research/ 

of of Governing Advisory Dean/ Evaluation 

Site Respondents Agency Committee Director Unit Teacher 



Counselor Other 



No Don't 

One Kjiow Total 



Rev It I itg 
Vocat lone I 
Technical- HPS 
Education LPS 
Cur r I cu luw 



HPS 
LPS 



2 
5 



HPS 
LPS 



HPS 
LPS 



0 
0 



0 
0 



0 
0 



0 
0 



0 
0 



100 
0 



100 
25 



100 
0 



33 
0 



0 
20 



0 
50 



0 
0 



State A 



0 
0 



0 
0 



0 
0 



0 
0 



67 
100 



State B 



0 
40 



0 
0 



0 

20. 



State C 



Sta + e D 



0 
25 



0 
0 



0 
0 



0 

100 



0 
0 



0 
0 



0 
0 



0 
0 



0 
20 



0 
0 



o*i ^ 

0 



0 
0 



0 
0 



100 
100 



100 
100 



100 
100 



100 
100 



VO 

-si 



333 



334 



\ 
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TABLE 4,4 

FREQUENCY OF CURRICULUM REVISION AS INDICATED 
BY DEANS/DIRECTORS RESPONDING TO THE MAIL QUESTIONNAIRE 



Percent of Responses 



Type 
of" 
Sl te 


Number 

of 

Respondents 


Annual 1 y 


Every 

Two 

Years 


Every Every 
T-h r e e Four 
Yeers Years 


Ev.ery 
F 1 ve 
Years 


1 No" 
Never Response Total* 










State A 










MPS 


3 


67 


33 


0 0 


o 


0 


0 


too 


LPS 


1 


too 


0 


0 0 


o 


0 


0 / 


too 










State B 










HPS 


2 


50 


50 


0 0 


0 


0 


0 


too 


LPS 


5 


60 


40 


0 0 


0 


0 


0 


too 










State C 










HPS 


3 


33 


0 • 


0 33 


33 


0 


0 


99 


LPS 


4 


25 


25 


0 25 


2? 


0 


0 


too 






\ 






















Sttfte D 










HPS 


3 


33 


67 


b 0 


0 


0 


0 


too 


LPS 


t 


too . 


0 


0 0 


0 


0 


0 


too 



8 Totals may not equal 100 percent due to rounding. 
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TABLE 4 5 

SKILLS TAUGHT AT THE POSTSECONDARY INSTITUTION AS INDICATED BY 
FORMER AND CURRENT STUDENTS RESPONDING TO THE MAIL QUESTIONNAIRE 



Type Number Percent- of Number Percent of 

of of Current Students of Former Students 

Skill Site Respondent* Indicating "Yes" Respondents Indicating "Yes" 



Type 

oP 



Trel nl ng 
I n Job 
Seek I ng 
Ski I Is 



HPS 
LPS 

HPS 
LPS 

HPS 
LPS 

HPS 
LPS 



132 
70 

62 
147 

24 

29 

71 
33 



47 

63 

47 
44 

21 
69 

63 
58 



State A 



State B 



State C 



State D 



125 
163 

30 
59 

49 

87 

76 
46 



46 

57 

53 
42 

45 
47 

57 
48 



Tra I n I ng HPS 
In Job LPS 
Obta I n- 
ment 
Skll Is 



HPS 
LPS 



HPS 
LPS 

HPS 
LPS 



132 
70 

62 
147 

24 
29 

71 
33 



32 
59 

39 
35 

21 
59 

58 
39 



State A 



State B 



State C 



State D 



125 
163 

30 
59 

49 

87 

76 
46 



47 
53 

47 

32 

37 
36 

41 

39 
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TABLE 46 

METHODS USED TO TEACH VARIOUS JOB PLACEMENT-RELATED 
ACTIVITIES AS INDICATED BY TEACHERS WHO RESPONDED TO THE MAIL QUESTIONNAIRE 



Type 

of 

Act Iv Ity 



Writing 
Resumes 



Type Number Presen- PrAsen- Self 

of of tatlon t/t Ion Instructional 

Site Respondents by Staff By Guest Materials 



Percent of Responses 



No 

Regular 'Class Instruction 
I nstruct Ion Prov I ded 



No Total* 
Res ponse 



State A 



HPS 


146 




32 


7 


10 


31 




12 


10 


102 


LPS 


1 24 




38 


7 


I 7 


27 




4 


7 


1 00 








4 

I 




State B 












HPS 


31 




29 


3 


1 


29 




23 


10 


101 


LPS 


153 




21 


& 


9 


2 7 






1 A 
I * 


1 U 1 












State C 






m * 






HPS 


58 




14 


7 


14 


22 




29 


14 


too 


/ LPS 


53 




34 


4 


2 


1 7 






o 

o 


1 ft 1 












State D 


































2 HPS 


52 




40 


0 


2 


14 




33 


12 


toi 


w LPS 


29 




55 


0 


0 


28 




0 


17 


100 






/ 




























State A 












Locating HPS 


146 


* 


43 


12 


5 


21 




10 


10 


10 1 


Available Jobs LPS 


124 




34 




1? 


28 




9 


7 


100 












State B 










* 


H^S 


31 




42 


1 


3 


26 




19 


3 


100 


LPS 


153 




31 


16 


5 


f 22 




15 


12 


101 












State C 












HPS 


58 




14 


10 


10 


21 




35 r 


10 


100 


LPS 


53 




26 


1 5 


8 


32 




13 


6 


1 00 












State D 












HPS 


52 




40 


12 


2 


17 




23 


6 


1 00 


LPS 


29 




45 


10 


0 


31 




0 


14 


100 



A, 



\ T AbLE 46 

^ Ccont I nued ) 

MET&ODS USED TO TEACH VARIOUS JOB PLACEMENT-RELATED 
ACTIVITIES AS INOlCATEO B^ TEACHERS WHO RESPONOEO TO THE MAIL QUESTIONNAIRE 



Type 

of 

Activity 










Percent 


of Responses 








Type 

of 
SI t* 


Number 

of. 

Respondents 


Presen- 
tat 1 on 
by Staff 


Pr esen- 
tat 1 on 
By Guest 


Sel f 
Instruct 1 on a I 
Ma ter 1 a 1 s 


Regular Class 
1 nstruct Ion 


No 

1 n str uct Ion 
Prov 1 ded 


No 

Res ponse 


Tota 1 8 


Filling Out 
Job 

App I I cat 1 oh 


HPS 
LPS 


146 
124 


30 
32 


8 

2 


State A 

9 
18 

State B 


32 
33 


12 

6 


9 
9 


100 
100 




HPS 
LPS 


31 
IS3 


29 
21 


3 
3 


10 
9 

State C 


26 
26 


n i? 

1 


10 
14 


101 
100 


U) 
O 


HPS 
IPS 

HPS 

LPS 


58 
53 

52 
29 


22 
28 

39 
52 


Q 

0 
3 


4 

State 0 

z 
3 


22 
23 

8 
14 


33 
38 

40 

3 


9 
8 

12 
24 


100 
101 

10 1 
99 












State A 










Setting Up Job 
1 n*«r , f ew 


HPS 
LPS 


146 
124 


}4 
31 


10 
1 1 


6 
1 1 

State B 


23 
29 


1 9 
1 1 


10 
8 


102 
10 1 




HPS 
LPS 


31 
153 


32 
31 


0 
8 


3 
6 

State C 


29 
19 


26 
23 


10 
14 


100 
10 1 




HPS 

LPS 


58 X 
5 2 


16 

26 


3 
8 


2 
2 

State D 


21 
17 


41 
40 


17 
8 


100 
101 



w TABLE 46^ 

(contl nued ) 

METHODS USED TO TEACH VARIOUS JOB PLACEMENT-RELATED 
ACTIVITIES AS INDICATED BY TEACHERS ■ WH<& RESPONDED TO THE MAIL QUESTIONNAIRE 



Percent of Responses 



T v d e 


Tv De 


n u hi itf v i 


„P r e s e . j— 


Pr e s e n— 


ie \ t 




No 




A 

Tot a 1 a V 


of 


Of 


of 


tat 1 on 


tat Ion 


Instructional 


Regu lar Class 


1 nstr uct 1 on 


No 


Activity 


SI te 


Respondents 

— I 


by Staff 


By Guest 


Mater 1 a 1 s 


1 n struct Ion 


Prov 1 ded 


Response 




Instruction In 
Part 1 c 1 pat 1 ng 
1 n An 
1 n ter v 1 ew 


HPS 
LPS 


| 

146 
124 


23 
23 


8 

13 


State A 

3 

13 


i. j 
23 


9 7 

18 


1 A 
1 1 


1 U u 
101 












State B 












HPS 
LPS 


31 
153 


j 3 
19 


f 3 
1 1 


f 

5 

State C 


ZO 

22 


39 
28 

s 


■7 

7 
16 


1 0 1 
101 


V 


HPS 
LPS 


58 
53 


~ 16 
" 19 


3 
1 1 


2 
4 


21 
1 1 


4 1 
45 


17 
9 


100 
99 












State D 












HPS 
LPS 


52 
29 


27 
24 


6 
0 


0 
3 


S .0 
21 


*48 
28 


10 
24 


101 
100 


Instruction In 










State A 










Obta 1 n 1 nq Job 
1 n format Ton 


HPS 
LPS 


1 46 

124 


31 
26 


1 6 
14 


3 
1 1 

State B 


32 


1 1 


7 


1 A A 
1 0 0 

.-101 




upc 

LPS 


j i 
153 


z o 
30 


16 


f T 

1 J 

4 

State C 


29 
25 


J 19 
13 


3 

12 


100 
100 




HPS 
IPS 


58 
53 


21 
25 


22 
15 


2 
6 


29 

28 


19 
21 


7 
6 


100 
101 




HPS 
LPS 


52 
29 


39 
48 


8 
3 


Ctate D 

U 
3 


19 
28 


27 
3 


8 
14 


101 
99 



"3T 



9 
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TABLE 47 

PERCENT OF TIME PER MEEK SPENT IN PROVIDING INSTRUCTION IN JOB OBTA INMENT SKILLS AS 
INDICATED BY POSTSECONDARY INSTITUTION PERSONNEL MHO RESPONDED TO THE MAIL QUESTIONNAIRE 

T YP* Parcant of R»ipon$t$ 

Raspon- of N 0 

*nt Slta N O-IO 1 1-20 21-30 31-40 41-50 51-60 61-70 71-80 81-90 91-100 Raspoitsa Total 18 

/ 

_ 1 . _ 

Stata A 



w 
O 
w 



• w flviif r 9 


upc 


1 Afk 
1 # O 


1 A 

1 4 


o 


c 




z 


ft 

0 


0 


1 


0 


1 


0 


71 


100 




LPS 


1 24 


27 


o 


o 
c 




1 
1 






0 


2 


0 


0 - 


59 


1 02 


Counselors 


HPS 


10 


30 


0 


0 




0 


0 


0 


0 ' 


0 


0 


0 


1 70 


1 00 




LPS 


6 


33 


0 


0 




0 


17 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


50 


100 


Job 






























Placement 


HPS 


5 


100 


0 


0 




0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 * 


0 


100 


Special Ists 


LPS 


0 


0 


0 


0 




0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 




















Stata 


B 












Teachers 


HPS 


31 


36 


3 


0 




0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


61 


100 




LPS 


153 


17 


7 


' 3 




1 


1 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


72 


102 


Counselors 


HPS 


1 


0 


0 


0 




0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


* 0 


100 


100 




LPS 


10 


30 


0 


0 




0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


70 


100 


Job 






























P Jacenent 


HPS 


1 


1 00 


0 


0 


( 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


y 100 


Spaclallsts 


LPS 


5 


20 . 


40 


0 




0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


40 


100 



... ( V 

34a ' 



TABLE 47 
(cont! nued ) 

PERCENT OF TIME PER WEEK SPENT IN PROVIDING INSTRUCTION IN JOB OBTA I NMENT SKILLS AS 
INDICATED BY* POSTSECONDARY INSTITUTION PERSONNEL WHO RESPONDED TO THE MAIL QUESTIONNAIRE 



Respon- 
dent 



Type 

of 



Ptront of Respon ses 



No 



Sit* N 0-10 1 1*20 21*30 3 1-40 4 1-5Q 51-60 61-70 71-80 81-90 91*100 Response Total 8 



State C 



Teach ere 




58 


1 1 
2 1 


t 0 


2 




LPS 


53 


23 


4 


2 


Counsel or s 


HPS 


1 8 


6 


* 0 


0 




LRS 


5 


0 


0 


0 


Job 












Placement 


HPSy 




100 


0 


0 


Sped a 1 Ists 


LPS 


1 " 


0 


0 


0 


Teachers 


HPS 


52 


23 


2 


4 




LPS 


29 


17 1 


0 


3 


Counse 1 ors 


HPS 


• 6 


33 


0 


0 




LPS 


8 


50 


0 


13 


Job * 












PI aceeent 


HPS 


t 


100 


0 


0 


Sped al 1 sts 


LPS 


67 


ft 


1 0 * 


0 


a Totals eay 


not 


eq tie 1 


100 percent 


due 



0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 



a 
o 

o 
o 

o 
o 



2 
2 

0 
0 

0 
0 



345 



0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 



0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 



State D 



0 
0 



0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 



0 
0 



0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 



0 


66 


100 


0 


68 


99 


0 


94 * 


100 


0 


0 


100 


0 


0 


100 


0 


0 


100 



0 O 


0 


0 


0 


7 1 


100 


0 0 


0 


0 


0 


79 


99 


0 0 


0 


0 


0 


67 


100 


o v 0 


0 


0 


0 


38 


10 1 



0 
0 



0 
33 



100 
100 



JIG 



TABLE 48 



FREQUENCY WI^TH XHICH EMPLOYERS SERVE AS GUEST LECTURERS FOR THE 
POSTSECONDARY INSTITUTION VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 
AS INDICATED BY EMPLOYERS WHO RESPONDED TO THE MA I L ^QUEST I ONNA I RE 



Type Number Percent of Responses 



of 


of 


Ve^y 










No 


Total 8 


Site 


Res pondent s 


Often 


Often 


Somet Jmes 


Rare ly 


Never 


Res pons* 












State A 








— f 


HPS 


66 


0 


1 1 


21 


21 


41 


6 


100 


LPS 




0 


1 1 


22 


18 


40 


9 


100 




























State 8 










HPS 


K S 


2 


4 


16 


7 


64 


7 


100 


LPS 


67 


5 


5 


15 


13 


55 


8 


101 










State C 










HPS 


21 


10 


10 


29 


14 


33 


a 5 


101 


LPS * 


35 


3 


e 0 


26 


14 


54 


* 3 


100 










STate 0 










HPS 


24 


13 


13 


13 


13 


42 


8 


102 


LPS 


25 


4 


4 


28 


20 


44 


0 


100 



Totals may not rfqual 100 percent due to rounding. 
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TABLE 49 



1 



NICAL \ 



EXTENT OF PART IC I PJ< T I ON IN VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL 
OUCATION COOPERATIVE. PROGRAMS AS INDICATED BY 
EMPLOYERS WHO RESPONDED TC THE MAIL QUESTIONNAIRE 



Percent of Responses 



Type Number 

of of Very No. 

Site Respondents Often Often Sometimes Rarely Never Response Total 8 



State A 



HPS 
LPS 



66 
45 



0 
I 1 



14 

22 



50 
18 



t t 
4 



30 
36 



15 * 10 0 
9 100 



State B 



HPS 
LPS 



55 
67 



4 

6 



6 
1 5 



22 
1 5 



49 
46 



1 1 101 
9 100 



State C 



HPS 
LPS 



2 1 
35 



19 
9 



10 
20 



5 
17 



62 
46 



0 
3 



101 
101 



State D 



HPS 
LPS 



24 
25 



1 3 

8 



21 
12 



17 
36 



17 
20 



25 
20 



8 101 
4 100 



8 Totals may not eaual 100 percent due to rounding, 
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TABLE 50 



FREQUENCY WITH WHICH EMPLOYERS ASSIST 
VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL EDUCATION STUOENT ORGANIZATIONS 
AS INDICATED BY EMPLOYERS WHO RESPONDED TO THE MAIL QUESTIONNAIRE 



Type 


Number 






Percent 


of Res ponses 






of 


of 


V« ry 










NO 




S ( te Respondents 


Often 


Often 


Sonet 1 me s 


Rarel y 


Never 


Response 


Tot^l* 










State A 










HPS 


66 


2 


3 


is* 


15 


59 


6 


100 


LPS 


45 


1 ft 


7 


22 , 


7 


56 


9 


101 










State B 








• 


HPS 


55 


2 


4 


1 3 


7 


67 


7 


100 


LPS 


67 

« 


2 


6 


9 


12 


64 


8 


101 










State C 










HPS 


21 


0 


5 


0 


19* 


62 


5 


10 1 


LPS 


35 


6 


3 


6 ' 


1 1 


69 


6 


101 










State D 










HPS 


24 


0 


8 


4 


> 

21 


58 


8 


99 


LPS 


25 


0 


0 


12 


12 


72 


4 


100 



8 Totals may not equal 100 percent due to rounding. 
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TABLE 51 



PERCENT OF T I HE SPENT PER MEEK IN PROVIDING COUNSELING ABOUT CAREERS AS 
INDICATED BY INSTITUTION PERSONNEL WHO RESPONDED TO THE MAIL QUESTIONNAIRE 



Typa of Typ# Parcant of Responses by Hours per Weak 





Res no n* 
dents 


of 
S ] te 


N 


0*10 


1 1-20 


21-30 


31-40 


41-50 


51-60 61- 


70 


71-80 


V 

81-90 


91-100 


NO 

Response 


Total* 








1 












Steta A 
















Teachers 


.HPS 


146 


23 


4 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


69 


98 






LPS* 


1 24 


28 


10 


2 


1 


2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


56 


99 




Cou n s a lors 


HPS 


to 


10 


0 


1 0 


0 


10' 


10 


0 


0 


0 


0 


60 


100 






LPS 


6 


17 


0 


0 


17 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


67 


101 




Job 






















1 




20 






P 1 ac«Mnt 


HPS 


5 


60 


0 


20 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


100 




S pec 1 a 1 — 


LPS 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 




1st* 
















































Stata B 
















Teachers 


HPS 


31 


32 


7 


10 


3 


0 


3 


0 


0 


0 


0 


45 


100 






LPS 


153 


18 


9 


3 


3 


2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


65 


100 


1 1> 
w 


CounsA lors 

\J w U II 9 W I \J * * 


HPS 


t 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


o 


1 0 


0 


0 


100 


100 


o 




LPS 


1 0 


30 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


70 


100 


00 


Job 
































P 1 ictMtnt 


HPS 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


100 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


100 




Sped a 1- 


LPS 


5 


60 


0 


20 - 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


20 


100 




Ists 
















































Stata C 
















Teachers 


HPS 


58 


28 


5 


2 


0 


0 


3 


0 


2 


0 


0 


59 


99 






LPS 


53 


19 


13 


2 


2 


2 


2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


60 


100 




Counst lors 


HPS 


18 


0 


0 


0 


6 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


94 


* 100 






LPS 


5 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


100 


100 




Job 




























100 




Placement 


HPS 


2 


too 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 




Spec ) al- 


LPS 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


100 



Ists 



•JO" ' , 

Jo i 



9 
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TABLE 51 

_ (continued) 
PERCENT OF TIME SPENT PER WEEK IN PROVIDING COUNSELING ABOUT CAREERS AS 
I NO ICATED BY INSTITUTION PERSONNEL iHO RESPONOEO TO THE MAIL QUESTIONNAIRE 



R«tpon- T of* " ■ ■ P«rcent of R>rr->nses by Hours p>r Ween 

d.nt, S!t« N 0-10 11-20 21-30 31-40 41-50 .31-60 61-70 71-80 81-90 91-100 Respon,. Total*" 



T*ach*rs 




52 


11 


10 


6 


0 




LPS 


29 


24 


!0 


3 


C 


Count* torft 


MPS 


6 


0 


0 


0 


17 


LPS 


6 


13 


25 


0 


0 


Job 














Plac«»«nt 


HPS 


1 


100 


0 


0 


0 


Sp«cl 


LPS 




33 


0 


0 


0 



Uts 



a Totals may not •qua) 100 p*rc*nt dua to rounding. 

O 
V0 



Stat* 0 



.° 0 2 0 0 67 100 

0 0 r 0 0 ' 0 62 99 

0 0 0 0 0 83 100 

0 13 0 13 0 38 102 

0 0 0 0 0 0 100 

0 0 0 0 0 67 100 
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TABLE 52 

COUNSELOR KNOWLEDGE OF VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS AS INDICATED BY COUNSELORS WHO RESPONDED TO MAIL QUESTIONNAIRE 



Percent of Responses 



O 



Type 

of 

Site 


Nu riser 

of 

Respondents 


Extremely 

Know 1 ArlnAnh 1 a 


Very 

KnAW f fiHftAilh 1 A 

•M'vJW 1 VUtjWU 1 V 


Somewhat 
Knowledgeable 


A Little 
Know 1 edgeab 1 e 


Not at al 1 
Know i edgeab f e 


iota 1 










State A 










HPS 


to 


50 


50 




0 


0 


0 


100 


LPS 


6 


50 


50 




0 


u 


A 
U 


t fin 










State B 










HPS 


1 


100 


0 




0 


0 


0 


100 s 


LPS 


10 


40 


50 




10 


0 


0 


100 










State C 










HPS 


* 18 


11 


78 




11 


0 


0 


100 


LPS 


5 


40 


40 




20 


0 


0 


100 










State D 










HPS 


6 


'17 


83 




0 


0 


0 


100 


LPS 


6 


50 


50 




0 


0 


0 


100 



ERIC 
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TABLE 53 



LOCUS OF PRIMARY RESPONSIBILITY FOR RECRUITING STUDENTS AS 
INDICATED BY DEANS/DIRECTORS WHO RESPONDED TO THE MAIL QUESTIONNAIRE 



Type Number 

of of 
Site Respondents 



Percent of Responses 



VoTffch 

Education Guidance/ 

Advisory DeanA VdTech Vocational N6 

Committee Director -Teachers Counselors Other One Tota 



Hlqh 

Place 

ment 

Low 

Place 

ment 



High 

Place 

ment 

Low 
Place 
men t 



50. 



State A 

33 0 

0 0 
State B 



20 40 
State C 



67 



100 



50 



20 



0 100 



0 100 



0 100 



20 100 



High 

Place 

ment 

Low 

Place 

ment 



High 

P lace 
ment 

Low 
P lace 
ment 



100 



75 



33 



0 0 
State D 

0 33 



25 



0 100 



0 100 



100 



33 0 99 



0 too 



a Totals may not equal 100 percent due to rounding. 
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TABLE 54 

LOCUS OF PRIMARY NESPONS I B I t I TY FOR SELECTING STUDENTS AS 
INDICATED BY DEANS/DIRECTORS WHO RESPONDED TO THE MAIL QUESTIONNAIRE 



Percent of Rttponlts 



VoTech 

Type Number Education School Guidance/ 

of of Advisory Dean/ Research VoTech Vocational 

Site Respondent* Committee Director Evaluation Teachers Counselors Other One TotaJ 8 



No 



High 
Place 
men t 

tow 
PJece 
men t 



High 

Place 

ment 

low 

Place 

ment 



State A 

33 0 

0 0 

State B 



0 0 50 

0 20 20 

State C 



33 0 33 99 



too 



50 



40 



0 0 100 



0 100 



0 20 100 



ment 

Low 

Place 

ment 



High 

Place 

ment 

Low 

Place 

ment 



25 



33 * 0 



State D 



33 



33 



100 



33 0 0 99 



25 0 50 100 



33 33 99 



0 100 



8 Totals may not equal 100 percent due to rounding. 
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TABLE 55 



MOST IMPORTANT CONSIDERATION GOVERNING 
ADMISSION TO A VOCAT I ONAL-TECHN IC AL EDUCATION PROGRAM AS 
INDICATED BY TEACHERS MHO RESPONDED TO THE MAIL QUESTIONNAIRE 



Type 

\J T 

Si te 


Number 

of 

dents 


Mini mum 
Grade 
Po ] n t 
Average 


Result of 

Q+ and a rd* 

J 1 u II U G 1 VI 

lzed Test 


Student's 

wa r • o p 

Object 1 ve 




Anyone Who 

W 1 «*H Jh & + A 
R| 3fl9* TO 

Enrol 1 


0 

Other 
vwns ioer 
at Ions 


Response 


Tota| a 










State 


A 










HPS 


146 


4 


1 


34 




53 


4 


3 


99 


LPS 


124 


o 




\\ 

j j 




2 o 


A 
w 


X 

j 


1 00 

1 WW 










State 


B 










HPS 


31 


0 


23 


36 




42 


0 


0 


101 


LPS 


153 


15 


7 


26 




43 


7 


3 


101 










- State 


C 










HPS 


58 


5 


7 


26 




52 


5 


5 


100 


LPS 


53 


1 5 


6 


21 




49 


2 


8 


101 










State 


D 










HPS 


52 


8 


12 


29 




33 


1 5 


4 


99 


LPS 


29 


17 


3 


14 




52 


10 


3 


99 



8 Totals may not equal 100 parcent dua to rounding. 
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E 56 

COUNSaiNG SERVICES AVAIWBLE AT POSTSEOONOARY INSTITUTIONS AS IttlCATH) 
BY COUNSELORS AND CURRENT /FORICR STUDENTS RESPONDING TO THE MAI I QUESTIONNAIRE 



Services of Guidance Counselors? Forwur Students 8 Current Students 6 

Ave J table Site Yes No Toter Yes No Total b Yes No Total 



Psychological 
Counseling 










STATE A 














HPS 
LPS 


40 

33 


60 
67 


100 
100 


13 

23 

STATE B 


87 
77 


100 
100 


28 

27 


72 
73 


100 
100 




HPS 

LPS 


100 
50 


0 

50 


100 
100 


30 
25 

STATE C 


70 
75 


100 
100 


31 
25 


69 
76 


100 
101 




HPS 
LPS 


67 
80 


33 
20 


100 
100 


47 

31 

STATE D 


53 
69 


100 
100 


50 
62 


50 
38 


100 
100 




HPS 

LPS 


83 
50 


17 
50 


100 
100 


43 

37 


57 

63 ' 


100 
100 


63 
52 


37 
49 


100 
100 


Counseling 
on Course 
Selection 


*>$ 

LPS 


100 
100 


0 
0 


100 
100 


STATE A 

60 
74 

STATE B 


40 

26 


100 
100 


72 
67 


28 
33 . 


/ 

100 
100 




HPS 

LPS 


100 
100 


0 
0 


100 
100 


90 
88 

STATE C 


10 
12 


100 
100 


87 
92 


13 
8 


100 
100 


i 


HPS 
LPS 


100 
100 


0 
0 


100 
100 


88 

77 

STATE D 


13 
23 

M 


101 
100 


92 
100 


8 

0 


100 
100 




HPS 
LPS 


100 
88 


0 

13 


100 
101 


91 
96 


9 
4 


100 
100 


94 
64 


7 
36 


100 
100 


Counseling 
on Future 
Educational 
Opportunities 


W>S 
LPS 


0 
50 


100 
50 


100 
100 


STATE A 

45 

63 

STATE B 


55 
37 


100 
100 


58 
64 


42 

36 


100 
100 




LPS 


100 
100 


0 
0 


100 
100 


77 
66 

STATE C 


23 
34 


100 
100 


66 
76 


34 
24 


100 
100 




HPS 
LPS 


94 

100 


6 

0 


100 
100 


82 
72 

STATE D 


18 
28 


100 
100 


75 
93 


25 
7 


100 
100 




HPS 
LPS 


100 
100 


0 
0 


100 
100 


21 
89 


79 
11 


100 
100 


86 
76 


14 
24 


100 
100 



TABLE 56 
(continued). 

COUNSELING SERVICES AVAILABLE AT POSTSECONDARY INSTITUTIONS AS INDICATED 
BY COUNSELORS AND CURRENT/FOWCR STUDENTS' RESPOK)! NG TO THE MAI L QUESTIONNAIRE 

Tyfre 

? r Ti C !^ c?l 8° I (fence Counsel or J® Former Students 8 . Current Students 8 

Available Site Yes No Total * Yes No Total b Yes No Total b 



Counseling 
on Career 

Possibilities HPS 
LPS 



100 
100 



100 
100 



STATE A 



63 
77 



37 
23 



100 ) 70 
100 / 80 



30 
20 



100 
100 



STATE B 



HPS 
LPS 



0 
100 



100 
0 



100 
100 



77 
71 



23 
29 



100 
100 



68 
74 



32 
27 



100 
101 



STATE C 



HPS 
LPS 



89 
100 



11 

0 



100 
100 



74 

70 



27 
30 



101 
100 



75 
100 



25 
0 



100 
100 



STATE D 



HPS 
LPS 



100 
100 



100 
100 



83 
85 



17 
15 



100 
100 



85 

77 



16 
33 



101 
100 



Counseling 
on Career 
Selection 


HPS 
LPS 


100 
100 


0 
0 


100 
100 


STATE 

46 
80 


A 

54 

20 * 


100 
100 


55 
77 


46 
33 


101 
100 




HPS 
LPS 


ioo 
too 

/ 


0 

0 


100 
100 


STATE 

77 
71 


B 

23 
29 


100 
100 


67 
70 


33 
30 


100 
100 










STATE 


C 












HPS 
LPS 


89 
100 


11 

0 


100 
100 


63 
60 

STATE 


37 
40 

D 


100 
100 


67 
93 


33 
7 


100 
100 




HPS 
LPS 


100 
100 


0 
0 


100 
100 


68 
80 


32 
20 


100 
100 


83 
73 


17 
27 


100 
100 


^ovldl ng 
Student 

Recommendation 
to Employers 


HPS 
LPS 


60 
50 


40 

50 


100 
100 


STATE 

46 

59 


A 

54 
41 


100 
100 


61 
54 


39 
46 


100 
100 



STATE B 



HPS 
LPS 



100 

J00 



100 

100 



50 
42 

STATE C 



50 
58 



100 48 
100 t 45 



52 
55 



100 
100 



HPS 
LPS 



56 
80 



44 

20 



100 
100 



63 
39 



37 
61 



100 67 
100 38 



33 

6? 



100 
100 



STATE D 



HPS 
LPS 



50 
33 



50 
67 



100 
100 



45 
4 



55 
96 



100 66 
100 * 



34 

96 



100 
100 
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TABLE 56 
(continued) 

COUNSELING SERVICES AVAILABLE AT POSTSE00NDARY INSTITUTIONS AS INDICATED 
BY COUNSELORS AND OJRRENT/FORICR STUDENTS RE SFONDI HG TO THE MAIL QUESTIONNAIRE 



Services of Guidance Counselors* Fom»r Studants* . Current Studants* . 

Available Site Yes No Total 0 Yes No Total* Yes No Total 6 



Other 

STATE A • 



HPS 


60 


40 


too 


AO 




\f\C\ 
1 w 


to 


00 


inn 
1 uu 


L°S 


33 


67 


too 


4 


96 


too 


4 


96 


too 










STATE 


B 










HPS 


100 


0 


too 


0 


100 


100 


7 


94 


101 


LPS 


100 


0 


too 


0 


100 


100 


too 


0 


too 










STATE 


C 










HPS 


28 


72 


too 


6 


94 


too 


0 


too 


too 


LPS 


20 


80 


100 


8 


92 


100 


0 


too 


too 










STATE 


D 










HPS 


. 33 


67 


too 


3 


95 


100 


9 


92 


101 


LPS 


63 


38 


100 


61 


39 


100 


55 


46 


101 



a State A: 

High Placement Sites 

Counselors, N ■ 10 
Former Students, N ■ 125 
Current Students, N ■ 132 

Low Placement Sites 

Counselors, N ■ 6 
Former Students, N ■ 163 
Current Students, N ■ 70 

State Bt 

High Placement Sites 

Counselors, N ■ 10 
Former Students, N ■ 147 
Current Students, N ■ 59 

Low Placement Sites 

Counselors, N ■ 1 
Former Students, N ■ 62 
Current Students, N * 30 



State C t 

High Placement Sites 

Counselors, N ■ 16 
Former Students, N ■ 49 
Current Studants, N ■ 24 

Low Placement Sites 

Counselors, N * 5 
Former Students, N ■ 87 
Current Students, N ■ 29 

State 0; 

High Placement Sites 

Counselors, N ■ 6 
Former Students, N ■ 76 
Current Students, N ■ 71 

Low Placement Sites 

Counselors, N ■ 8 
Former Students, N »46 
Current Students, N ■ 33 



^Totals may not equal 100 percent due to rounding. 
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TABLE 57 



CONDITIONS UNDER WHICH STUDENTS ARE 
REQUIRED TO SEEK COUNSELING AS INDICATED BY 
COUNSELORS WHO RESPONDED TO THE MAIL QUESTIONNAIRE 

Type Number 

of of Re- Percent of Responses 

Conditions Site spondents Yes Jot a j a 



STATE A 



Before 


HPS 


t 0 




1 00 


0 




1 0 0 


.Enrol ling 


LPS 


6 




1 00 


0 




1 00 


1 n 
















Vocational 






- 




STATE 


B 




T e ch n f c a \ 
















Educat Ion 


HPS 


t 




0 


1 00 




1 00 


Program 


L PS 


t 0 




50 


50 




1 00 










-- 


STATE 


C 






H PS 


t 8 




28 


72 




1 00 




L PS 


5 




4 0 


60 




1 00 












STATE 


D 






HPS 


6 




33 


6 7 




t 0 0 




L PS 


8 




38 

4 


63 




10 1 -*+ 


When 










STATE 


A 




Planning 
















To 


HPS 


t 0 




90 


1 0 




1 0 0 


Transfer 


LPS 


6 




1 00 


0 




1 00 


From One 
















Program 










STATE 


B 




Study To 










1 






Another 


HPS 


1 




0 


1 00 




1 00 




L PS 


t 0 




50 


50 




100 












STATE 


C 






HPS 


18 




22 


78 




1 0 o 




LPS 


5 




0 


! 00 




1 00 












STATE 


D 






HPS 


6 




83 


1 7 




1 00 




LPS 


8 




88 


t 3 




1 0 1 
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TABLE 57 
(continued) 
CONDITIONS UNDER WHICH STUDENTS ARE 
REQUIRED TO SEEK COUNSELING. AS INDICATED BY 
COUNSELORS WHO RESPONDED TO THE MAIL QUESTIONNAIRE 

Type Number 

o* of Re- Percent of Responses 

Conditions Site spondents Yes ~ No Total 8 



STATE A 



When Planning HPS 10 
To Transfer LPS 6 
To A 

Different 

Schoo I 

HPS t 
LPS 10 



90 
33 



0 
40 



i 

t 0 
6 7 



STATE B 

I 00 
60 



1 00 
I 00 



I 00 
1 00 



STATE C 



H PS 
L PS 



f 8 

5 



22 
20 



78 
80 



t 00 
1 00 



STATE D 



HPS 
LPS 



33 
50 



6 7 
50 



I 0 0 
1 00 



Before 
Or op p ! ng 

Out 



HPS 
LPS 



1 0 
6 



90 
6 7 



STATE A 

t 0 
3 3 

STATE 8 



1 0 0 
1 00 



H PS 
LPS 



t 

1 0 



0 
50 



t 00 
50 



t 00 
100 



STATE C 



HPS 
LPS 



f 8 

5 



I 7 
40 



83 

60 



t 0 0 
1 00 



STATE D 



H PS 
LPS 



1 00 
25 



0 
7 5 



1 00 
t 00 



ERLC 
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TABLE 5 7 
(continued) 
CONDITIONS UNDER WHICH STUDENTS ARE 
REQUIRED TO SEEK CO U N S E L I N G *A S INDICATED BY 
COUNSELORS WHO RESPONDED TO T MAIL QUESTIONNAIRE 



Condi tlons^ 


Ty pe 

O T 

Site 


Number 
of Re* 
spondents 




Percent of 


R 


espon ses 


Yes 


No 




Total 8 










STATE 


A 




When 


up c 

n r o 


1 U 


5 0 


5 0 




• 

1 00 


Leaving 


LPS 


6 


67 


3 3 




inn ' 


The 












V o T a r K 

f o i e c n 








STATE 


B 




Education 














Program 


HPS 


t 




inn 




f 0 0 




LPS 


t 0 


83 


1 7 




t 00 










STATE 


C 






H PS 




0 


1 00 




too 




L PS 


5 


0 


too 




I 00 














% 










STATE 


D 






HPS 


6 


1 7 


83 




1 00 




LPS 


8 


25# 


7 5 

— £ 




1 00 



Totals may not equal 100 percent due to rounding. 
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TABLE 58 

TYPES OF COUNSELING SERVICES RECEIVED BY 
STUDENTS WHO RESPONDED TO THE MAIL QUESTIONNAIRE 



Type Number of Respondents an^ Percent of Responses 

o f Current Students Former Students 

Site N Yes No Total 1 N Yes No Total 6 



Type 

of 

Service 



STATE A 



Psycho- 
logical 
Counsel* 
I ng 



HPS 
LPS 



I 3 2 
7 0 



9 8 
9 7 



1 00 
100 



STATE B 



125 
16 3 



I 00 

99 



too 

ICO 



HPS 
LPS 



62 
14 7 



9 5 
1 00 



I 0 0 
100 



3 0 
5 9 



0 
0 



1 00 
I 00 



too 
too 



STATE C 



HPS 
L PS 



24 
29 



too 

93 



t 00 
t 00 



4 9 

8 7 



96 
t 0 0 



t 00 
t 00 



STATE D 



HPS 
L PS 



7 t 6 
3 3 J 9 



94 

8 t 



\ 00 
t 00 



7 6 
1 6 3 



4 

22 



96 
7 9 



1 0 0 
10 1 



Counsel- S T A T £ A 
I nq On 

Course HPS 1 3 2 2 3* 7 7 1 0 0 1 2 5 2 0 80 1 0 0 

Select- LPS 7 0 19 8 1 1 00 1 6 3 2 2 7 9 1 0 1 
Ion 

STATE B 

HPS 62 58 42 100 30 63 37^ 100 

LPS 147 0 100 -100 59 0 ffrO 100 

STATE C 



HPS 24 ^2 58 100 f 49 59 41 100 

LPS 29 69 31 100 87 46 54 100 

STATE D 

HPS 7167 32 99 7663 37 100 

LPS 33 73 27 100 46 65 35 100 
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TYPES OF 

STUDENTS WHO 

J 



TABLE 58 
(continued) 
COUNSELING SERVICES RECEIVED &Y 
RESPONDED TO THE MAIL QUESTIONNAIRE 



Type 
of 

Service 



Counsel 
I n 9 on 
Career 
i« i ec- 
t I on 



Type 

of 
Site 



HPS 

L PS 



HPS 
L PS 



Number o f Respondents and Percent o f ResponTeT 
Current Students Former Students 



Yes 



No Total® 



132 13 
7 0 24 



62 
1 4 7 



STATE A 



8 7 
7 6 



I 0 0 
I 00 



I 00 
I 00 



STATE B 



1 00 
1 00 



N 



Ye s 



No 



123 
163 



30 
59 



t 5 
2 t 



8 5 
7 9 



100 
1 00 



Tot a I 8 



1 00 
1 00 



I 0 0 
1 00 



HPS 
LPS 



24 17 
2 9 2 1 



STATE C 



8 5 

7 9 



1 00 
1 00 



49 
4 6 



6 
2 2 



94 

78 



1 00 
1 00 



STATE D 



HPS 
LPS 



7 1 2 3 
33 2 1 



98 
7 9 



1 0 1 
1 00 



7 6 
46 



2 1 
2 2 



7>9 
78 



1 0 0 
1 00 



Counsel* 
I n g on 
future 
Educa- 
tion 
Oppor- 
tunities 



HPS 
LPS 



HPS 
LPS 



1 3 2 
7 0 



6 2 
\ 4 7 



1 2 
? 1 



2 7 

0 



STATE A 



8 8 
7 9 



7 3 
1 00 



1 00 
1 00 



STATt B 



1 00 
1 00 



1 25 
1 63 



30 

59 



1 0 
1 7 



2 3 

0 



90 
8 3 



7 7 
1 00 



1 00 
1 00 



1 00 
1 00 



STATE C 



HPS 
LPS 



2 4 

29 



2 5 

3 5 



7 5 
66 



1 00 
1 0 I 



4 9 

8 7 



2 0 

2 3 



80 
7 7 



1 C 0 

i go 



HPS 
LPS 



7 1 

3 3 



4 

36 



STATE D 



5 9 
64 



1 0 0 

1 oc 



76 
46 



4 1 

50 



59 
50 



1 00 
f 00 



ERLC 
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TABLE 58 
(cont I nued ) 
TYPES OF COUNSELING SERVICES RECEIVED BY 
STUDENTS WHO RESPONDED TO THE MAIL QUESTIONNAIRE 



Type Type Number of Respondents and Percent of Responses 
of of Current Students Former St udents 

Service Site N Yes No Total 8 N yTs No Tot a I 8 



Counsel- STATE A 
I ng o n 

Career *'°S 1 32 27 7 3 100 125 17 83 100 

Poss-lb- LPS 70 29 71 100 163 25 76 100 
I I I t I e s 

STATE B 

HPS 62 23 77 100 30 13 87 100 

LPS 147 0 100 100 59 0 100 100 



STATE C 

\ -- - 

HPS 24 17 83 100 49 10 90 100 

LPS 29 35 66 101 8 7, 2 4 76 100 

STATE D 



HPS 71" 4 7 5 4 10 1 7 6 33 6 7 1 00 

LPS 33 *49" 5 2 101 4 6 30 7 0 1 00 



Re com- STATE A 
me n d a - 

tlon for HPS T32 IB 82 _1 00 12 5 2 1 7 9 100 

Student LPS 70 ' 2 0 80 10 0 16 3 0 1 0 0 100 
to 

Employ- * S T^A T E B 
e r 

HPS 62 19 81*100 30 7 93 100 

LPS 147 0 100 100 59 0 100 100 



< 



STATE C 



/ 



HPS 24 13 88 101 49i 12 88 100 



> 



LPS 29 7 93 100 8 7/ 8 92 100 

STATE D 

HPS 71 42 58 100 76 21 79 100 

LPS 33 21 79 10 0. 46 24 7 6, 100 
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TABLE 58 
(continued) 
TYPES OF COUNSELING SERVICES RECEIVED BY 
STUDENTS WHO RESPONDED TO THE MAIL QUESTIONNAIRE 



Type Type Number of Respondents and Percent of Re sponses 
of of Current Students Former Students 

Service Site N Yes No Total 8 N Yes No Total 8 



STATE A 



» Obt a I ned 

Other HPS 132 8 93 101 125 7 93 100 

Counsel- LPS 70 9 91 100 163 3 98 101 
1 np 

Service STATE B 

HPS 6 2 5 9 5 1 00 30 0 1 00 TOO 

LPS 1 4 7 0 1 00 1 00 59 0 1 00 1 00 

STATE C 



HPS 24 4 96 ?00 4 9 0 100 100 

LPS 29 3 9 7 1 00 8 7 3 9 7 1 00 

STATE D 



HPS 71 6 94 100 764 96 100 

LPS 33 9 91 100 467 94 101 



a 



Total may not total 100 percent due to round I ng. 



v 
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TABLE 59 \^ /_, — 

INDIVUDUALS WORKING FULL-TIME IN JOB PLACEMENT W' INDICATED 
»BY JOB PLACEMENT SPECIALISTS WHO RESPONDED TO THE MAIL QUESTIONNAIRE 

\ 



Ty p© Nu mbe r J Percent of Responses 

of of / None One Tw^ TWee No Total 

Site Respondents Person Persons Persons Response 



State A 

HPS 5 0 100 0 0 0 100 

LPS 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 

/ State B 

HPS ! 0 0 0 100 0 100 

LPS 5 20 0 60 0 20 100 

State C 



ERIC 



HPS 2 0 0 50 50 0 100 

lps i ooo o no ioo 

State D 

HPS 1 0 100 0 0 0 100 

a. 

LPS 3 0 67 0 0 33 100 



J 
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TABLE 60 

TYPE OF SUPPORT FOR JOB PLACEMENT ACTIVITIES AS INDICATE) BY TEACHERS 
AND JOB PLACEMENT SPECIALISTS WHO RESPONDED TO THE MAIL QUESTIONNAIRE 



Job 


Tv rwi 


Tv ntk 












Placement 


of 


of 


. of 




Percent of Respondents 




Act 1 vl tv 


Rm< iv» n Hm n t « 


Site 




>es 


No 


No Response 


IOT8 1 










State A 








Secretarial 
















Ait I stance 


Teachers 


HPS 


146 


53 


38 


10 


101 






LPS 


124 


40 


54 


6 


100 




Job 






J* 












HPS 






20 


0 


1 uu 




Specialists 


LPS 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


• 








State 8 










Teachers 


HPS 


31 


39 


61 


0 


100 






1 PC 

u » -j 




JO 


55 


9 


f fin 

iuu 




Job 
















P 1 flmnwri + 


HPS 


t 


inn 


0 


0 


inn 

IUU 




Special Ists 


IPS 


5 


80 


20 


0 


100 










State C 








• 


Teachers 


HPS 


58 


- 26 


72 , 


2 


100 






LPS 


53 


47 


47 


6 


100 c 




Job 
















Placement 


HPS 


2 


100 


0 


0 


100 




Sped al 1 sts 


LPS 


1 


too 


0 


0 


100 










State D 










Teachers 


HPS 


52 


42 


44 


14 


100 






LPS 


29 


52 


41 


7 


100 




Job 
















Placement 


HPS 


1 


too 


0 


0 


100 




Specialists 


LPS 


3 


100 


0 


0 


100 ^ 



TABLE 60 
(coot I nued) 

TYPE OF SUPPORT FOR JOB PLACEMENT ACTIVITIES AS IWICATH) BY TEACHERS 
AND JOB PWCE&CNT SPECIALISTS WHO RESPONDED TO THE MAIL QUESTIONNAIRE 



Job 


Type 


Type 


Number 










Placement 


of 


of 


of 




Percent of Respondents 




Activity 


Respondents 


Site 


Respondents 


Yes 


No 


No Response 


Total 8 


Ml leaps 








State A 








Reimburse 


V. 














went for 


Teechers 


"HPS 


146 


51 


36 


13 


100 


Autoroob! le 




LPS 


124 


36 


56 


8 


100 


Use 


















Job 
















Placement 


HPS 


5 


60 


40 


0 


100 




Special 1 sts 


LPS 


0 


0 






0 








/ 


















State B 










Teachers 


HPS 


31 


32 


68 


0 


100 






LPS 


153 


39 


50 


11 


100 




Job 
















Placement 


HPS 


1 


100 


0 


0 


100 




Spec! al 1 sts 


LPS 


5 


80 






100 










Sta + e C 










Teachers 


HPS 


58 


24 


74 


2 


100 






LPS 


53 


34 


58 


8 


101 




Job 
















Placement 


rt*S 


2 


100 


v 0 


0 


100 




Special 1 sts 


LPS 


1 


100 


1 ° 


0 


100 










State D 










Teacher? 


HPS 


52 


39 


50 


12 


100 






LPS 


29 


31 


59 


10 


100 




Job 
















Placement 


HPS 


1 


100 


0 


0 


100 




Special I sts 


LPS 


3 


100 


0 


0 


100 



i 
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TABLE 60 
(continued) 

TYPE OF SUPPORT FOR JOB PLACEMEN ACTIVITIES AS INDICATED BY TEACHERS 
AND JOB PLACEMENT SPECIALISTS WHO RESPONDED TO THE MAIL QUESTIONNAIRE 



Job Typ# Typ* Number 

Placement of of of 

Activity Respondents Site Respondents 



Yes 



Percent of Respondents 



No 



No Response 



Total 8 



T« lap hone 
Use 



Teachers 



HPS 
LPS 



146 
124 



State A 

86 
83 



5 
10 



9 
7 



100 
100 



Job 

Placement HPS 5 
Specialists LPS 0 



100 

0 



0 
0 



0 
0 



100 
0 



State B 



Teachers . HPS 

LPS 

Job 

Placement HPS 
Specialists LPS 



31 
153 

1 

5 



81 

77 

100 

100 



19 
14 

0 
0 



0 
9 

0 
0 



100 
100 

100 
100 



State C 



Teachers HPS 

LPS 

Job 

Placement HPS 
Specialists .LPS 



58 
53 

2 
1 



t SI 
83 

100 

100 



17 
11 

0 
0 



2 
6 

0 
0 



100 
100 

100 
100 



State 0 



Teachers H£S 52 

LPSN 29 
Job ( 

Placement HPS ' 1 

Specialists LPS 3 



73 
90 

100 
100 



15 

7 

0 
0 



12 
3 

0 
0 



100 

too 

100 
100 



TABLE 60 
(contl nued) 

TYPE OF SUPPORT FOR JOB PLACEMENT ACTIVITIES AS INDICATED BY TEACHERS 
AND JOB PLACEUCNT SPECIALISTS *40 RESPONDED TO THE MAIL QUESTIONNAIRE 



Job Type Type Number 

Placement of of of 

Activity Respondents Site Respondents 



Yes 



Percent of Respondents 



No 



No Response 



Total 8 



Office 
Suppl I 



Teachers 



HPS 
LPS ' 



146 

124 



State A 

34 

83 



6 
10 



to 

7 



100 
100 



Job 

Placeman t HPS 5 
Specialists L£$ 0 



100 
0 

State B 



0 
0 



0 
0 



4 



100 
0 



Teachers 31 

LPS 153 

Job 

Placement HPS t 

Specialists LPS 5 



71 
71 

100 
100 



29 
19 

0 
0 



0 
10 

O 
0 



too 
too 

too 
too 



State 



Teachers ***S 
LPS 

Job 

PI ace went HPS 
Specialists LPS 



58 

53 

2 
t 



72 
83 

too 
too 



25 

tt 

0 
0 



5 
6 

0 
0 



99 

too 

too 
too 



State D 



Teachers HPS 52 

LPS 29 

Job I 

Placement HPS * t 

Specialists LPS 3 



77 
86 

100 

too 



12 

to 

0 
0 



12 
3 

0 
0 



tot 

-99 
H00 

too 



TABLE 60 
(contl nued) 

TYPE OF SUPPORT FOR JOB PLACEMENT ACTIVITIES AS INDICATED BY TEACHERS 
AND JOB PLACED NT SPECIALISTS WHO RESPONDED TO THE MAIL QUESTIONNAIRE 



Job Type Type Number 

Placement of of of 

Act I vl ty Respondents Site Respondents 



Printing/ 
Dupl testing 



Teachers 



HPS 
LPS 



146 
124 



Yes 



State A 

82 
84 



Percent of Respondents 



No 



8 
10 



No Response 



10 
6 



Total* 



100 
100 



Job 

Placement HPS 5 
Specialists LPS 0 



100 
0 



0 
0 



0 
0 



100 
0 



State B 



Teachers 



HPS 
LPS 



Job 

Placement HPS 
Specialists LPS 



31 
153 

1 

5 



68 

70 

v 100 
100 



32 
20 

0 
0 



0 
1 1 

0 
0 



100 
101 

100 
100 



State C 



Teachers HPS 

LPS 

Job 

Placement HPS 
Specialists LPS 



58 
53 

2 
1 



72 
81 

100 
100 



21 
13 

0 

0 



7 
6 

0 
0 



100 
100 

100 
100 



State D 



Teachers 



LPS 



Job 

Placement HPS 
Specialists LPS 



52 
29 

1 

3 



77 
79 

0 

100 



10 
14 

0 
0 



14 
7 

100 

0 



101 
100 

100 
100 



\ 
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TABLE 60 
(contl nued) 

TYPE OF SUPPORT FOR JOB PLACEMENT ACTIVITIES AS I NO SCAT ED BY TEACHERS 
AND JOB PLACEMENT SPECIALISTS WHO RESPONDED TO THE MAIL QUESTIONNAIRE 



Job Type Type Number 

Placement of of of Percent of Respondents 

Activity Respondents Site Respondents Yes No No Response Total 8 



Funds for 
Information 
Col lection 
Regard! np 
Job 

Openings 



Teachers 



UQC 

LPS 



Job 
Placement 
Special Ists 



HPS 
LPS 



146 
124 



5 
0 



State A 

?9 
26 



40 

0 



57 
65 



40 

0 



14 

10 



20 
0 



100 
101 



100 
0 



State B 



Teachers 
Job 

Placement 
Specialists 



LPS 

HPS 
LPS 



31 
153 

1 

5 



13 
14 

100 
40 



87 
71 

0 
60 



0 
16 

0 
0 



100 
101 

100 
1 00 



State C 



Teachers 

Job 

Placement 
Specialists 



LPS 

HPS 
LPS 



58 
53 

2 
1 



10 
17 

100 
0 



86 
76 

0 
0 



3 
8 

0 

100 



99 

jPL 

100 
100 



State D 



Teachers 

Job 

Placement 
Special I sts 



HPS 
LPS 

HPS 
LPS 



52 
29 

1 

3 



19 
38 

100 
67 



62 
55 

0 
0 



19 
7 

0 

33 



100 
100 

100 
100 
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Table 60 
(cont I nued ) 

TYPE OF SUPPORT FOR JOB PLACEMENT ACTIVITIES AS INDICATED BY TEACHERS 
AND JOB PtACEICNT SPECIALISTS WO RESPONDED TO THE MAIL QUESTIONNAIRE 



Job Type Type Number 

Placement of of of 

Activity Respondents Site Respondents 



Yes 



Percent of Respondents 



No 



No Response 



Total 



Postage 



State A 



Teachers 



HPS 
LPS 



146 
124 



80 
82 



12 
12 



9 



101 
100 



Job 

Placement HPS 5 
Specialists LPS 0 



100 
0 



0 
0 



100 
0 



State B 



Teachers HPS 31 

LPS 153 

Job 

Placement HF*S 1 

Sped al I sts LPS 5 



71 
63 

100 
100 



29 
24 

0 

0 



0 
12 

0 
0 



100 
99 

100 
100 



State C 



Teechers- 



LPS 



Job 

Placement HPS 
Specialists LPS 



58 
53 

2 
1 



55 
77 

100 
100 



41 

17 

0 
0 



3 

6 

0 
0 



9$ 
100 

100 
100 



Teachers HPS 
LPS 

Job 

Placement HPS 
Specialists LPS 



52 
29 

1 

3 



State D 

i 

, 75 
76 

100 
100 



15 
17 

0 
0 



10 

7 

0 

0 



100 
,100 

100 
100 
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TABLE 60 
(continued) 

TYPE OF SUPPORT PCS J 06 PLAC94ENT ACTIVITIES AS INDICATE) BY TEACHERS 
AND JOB PLACEMENT SPECIALISTS WHO RESPONDED TO THE MAIL QUESTIONNAIRE 



Job Type Type Number 

Placement of of of 

Activity Respondents Site Respondents 



Yes 



Percent of Respondents 



No 



No Response 



Total 1 



^Release 
Time 



Teachers 



HPS 
LPS 



146 
124 



State A 

40 
30 



47 
63 



13 

7 



100 
100 



Job 

Placement HPS 
Specialists LPS 



100 
0 



100 
0 



State B 



\ 



Teachers 



*>S 
LPS 

Job 

Placement HPS 
Specialists LPS 



31 
153 



13 
24 

0 
0 



81 
63 

0 
0 



7 
13 

100 
100 



101 
100 

100 
100 



Stcte C 



Teachers H>S 58 

LPS 53 

Job 

Placement HPS 2 

Specialists LPS 1 



14 

1 1 

0 
0 



81 
81 

0 
0 



5 
8 

100 
100 



100 

mc 

100 

Too 



State D 



Teachers yPS 52 

LPS 29 

Job 

Placement HPS 1 

Specialists LPS 3 



25 
21 

0 
0 



62 
69 

0 
0 



14 

10 

100 
100 



101 
100 

100 
100 
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TABLE 60 
(contl nued) 

TYPE OF SUPPORT FOR JOB PLACEMENT ACTIVITIES AS :NDICA T tD BY TEACHERS 
AND JOB PLACEMENT SPECIALISTS NHO RE SPONDED * TO TH- >'AIL QUESTIONNAIRE 



Job * Type Type Number 

Placement of of of 

Activity Respondsnts Site Respondents 



Percent of Respondents 



Yes 



No 



No Response 



Total 8 



Inservlce 
Training 



Teachers 



HPS 

LPS 



146 
124 



State A 

12 
9 



46 
65 



42 

26 



100 
100 



Job 

Placement - HPS 5 
Specialists LPS 0 



20 
0 



40 
0 



40 

0 



100 
0 



State B 



Teachers 



H>S 
LPS 



Job 

Placement HPS 
Specialists LPS 



31 
153 

1 

5 



7 
7 

0 
40 



65 
62 

100 
40 



?9 
31 

0 
20 



101 
100 

100 
100 



State C 



Teachers 



HPS 

LPS 



Job 

Placement HPS 
Specialists LPS 



58 
5? 

2 
1 



14 
15 

50 
100 



64 
68 

0 
0 



22 
17 

50 

0 



100 
100 

100 
100 



State D 



Teachers 



HPS 

LPS 



Job 

Placement HPS 
Specialists LPS 



52 
29 

1 

3 



14 

17 

0 

33 



54 
45 

100 
67 



33 
38 

0 

0 



101 
100 

100 
100 
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^7: 



Teachers 



HPS 
LPS 



Job 

Placement HPS 
Specialists LPS 



146 

124 

0 



1 

2 

20 
0 



12 
20 

20 
0 



87 
77 

60 
0 



100 
99 

100 
0 



State 8 



Teachers HPS 

LPS 

Job 

Placement HPS 
Specialists LPS 



31 
153 

1 

5 



0 
5 

0 
0 



29 
16 

0 
20 



71 
80 

100 
80 



100 
101 

100 
100 



State C 



Teachers 



HPS 
LPS 



Job 

Placement HPS 
Specialists LPS 



58 
53 

2 
1 



i 5 
2 

50 
100 



16 
23 

0 
0 



79 
76 

50 
0 



100 
101 

100 
100 



Teachers HPS 

LPS 

Job 

Placement HPS 
Specialists LPS 



c 



52 
?9 

i 

3 



State D 

6 
3 

100 
0 



23 

0 

0 

100 



V 

97 

0 
0 



100 
100 

100 
100 
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TABLE 60 
(cont I nued) 

TYPE OF SUPPORT FOR JOB PLACEMENT ACTIVITIES AS I NOVATE) BY TEACHCRS 
AND JOB PLACEfCNT SPECIALISTS WHO RESPONDED TO THE MAIL QUESTIONNAIRE 



Job Type Type Number 

Placement of of of 

Activity Respondents Site Respondents 



Yes 



Percent of Respondent^ 

— ^ 



No 



No Response = 



Total 8 



Other 



State A 



8 Totals may not equal 100 percent due to rounding. 
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x • TABLE 6 1 

A 

RANK ORDER * OF SOURCES THAT ARE "VERY MUCH HELP" FOR 
VQCATIONAL-TECKNICAL EDUCATION STUDENTS IN PROVIDING INFORMATION 
ABOUT JOB OPENINGS AS INDICATED BY . RE SPONDE NT S TO THE MAIL QUESTIONNAIRE 



Sources " 



Type 

of 
S I te 



Schoo I - Former and Current 
Personnel* Students 



Teacher 



Cooperet Ive 
E ducat I on 
Coordl nator 



HPS 
LPS 

HPS 
LPS 



State A 



f 
t 

5 
9 



Guidance/ 
Vocat lona I 
Coun s e I or 



HPS 
LPS 



Job 

P lacemen t 
Serv I ce 



HPS 
LPS 



Parents 



HPS 
LPS 



9 

to 



6 
4 



Re lat I ves 
Other Than 
Parents 



HPS 
LPS 



10 

to 



Fr I ends 



For me r 
Vocat I on a I - 
Te*chn leal 
Stude n ts 



HPS 
LPS 

HPS 
LPS 



4 
4 

6 

7 



Newspapers 



TV and Radio 



Publtc ' 
Empl oymen t 
Age nc I es 



HPS 
LPS 

HPS 
LPS 

HPS 
LPS 



6 
3 

to 
to 

3 
4 



2 
2 

t t 

8 

3 

6 



Pr Iva te 
Empl oymen t 
Age net es 



HPS 
LPS 



8 
9 



JO 
9 



Other 
Sources 



HPS 
LPS 



3 
3 
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TABLE 61 

(continued)' J. 
RANK ORDER OF SOURCES THAT ARE "VERY MUCH.HELP« FOR 
VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL EDUCATION SJUDENTS IN PROVIDING INFORMATION, 
ABOUT JOB OPENINGS AS INDICATED BY RESPONDENT S JO THE "MM L QUESTIONNAIRE 



Sources 



Type 

of 
S I te 



School 
Personj^e I 8 



Former end Current 
Stude nts 



Teecher 



Cooperet Ive 
Educef I on, 
Coordl netor 



Stete B 



HPS 
LPS 

HPS 
LPS 



2 
4 



t 
t 

i 
3 
6 



Guidance/ 
Vocat I one I 
£ounse lor 



HPS 
LPS 



J 



Job 

P lac emen t . 
S$rv I ce - 

Parents 



HPS 
LPS 



HPS 
LPS 



0 
9 



4 



Re lat I ves 
Other Than' 
Pa r e n t s 



HPS 
LPS 



0 
9 



Fr I ends 



Former 
Vocat I ona I - 
Techn leal 
Students 



HPS 
LPS 

HPS 
LPS 



5 
6. 

4 

3 



News papers 
TV and Radio 



HPS 
LPS 

HPS 
LPS 



2 
2 

8 
10 



% Publ 'c 
tmp I oy n.en t 
Age ncl es 

Pr Ivate 
Emp 1 oy men t 
Aqencl es 

/Other 
Sources 



HPS 
LPS 



HPS 
LPS 



HPS 
LPS 



9 
1 0 
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A • TABLE 6 t 

( con t I nued ) 

RANK ORd^R qF SOURCES THAT ARE w VERY MUCH HELP" FOR 
VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL EDUCATION STUDENTS IN PROVIDING INFORMATION 
ABOUT JOB OPENINGS AS INDICATED BY RESPONDENTS TO THE MAIL QUESTIONNAIRE 



Sour ces 



Teacher 



Coop erat Ive 
E ducat I on 
Coordl nator 



Type 

of 
S J te 



School Former and Current 

Personnel 8 Students 



* State C 



HPS 
LPS 

HPS 
LPS 



3 

2 



Guidance/ 
Vocat I on a I 
Counse I or 



HPS 
LPS 



Job 

P f ac emen t 
Serv I ce 

Parents 



HPS 
LPS 



HPS 
LPS 



Relatives 
Other Than 
Parents 



HPS 
LPS 



9 
0 



Fr \ ends 



•HPS 
LPS 



8 

0 



Former 
Vocat I ona I 
Tech* I caj 
Students 



HPS 
LPS 



News papers 



HPS 
LPS 



4 

2 



TV and Radio 

Pub M c 
Emp I oymen t 
A gend es 



HfS 
LPS 

HPS 

IPS 



Pr Ivate 
Emp I oymen t 
Age nc I es 



HPS y 
LPS ' 



9 
6 



Other 
S our ces 



HPS 

LPS « 



7 
4 
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TABLE 61 

a (cont I nued) 

RANK ORDER OF'SOURCES THAT ARE "VERY MUCH HELP" FOR 
VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL EDUCATION STUDENTS IN PROVIDING INFORMATION * 
ABOUT JOB OPENINGS AS INDICATED BY RESPONDENTS TO THE MAIL QUESTIONNAIRE 



Sources 



Type 

of 
Site 



Sc^ool^ Former end Current 
Personnel 8 Students 



State 0 



Teacher 



Cooperat Ivc 
Education' 
Coordl netor 

Gu f dance/ 
Vocat f one I 
Counse I e/ 

Job 

Placement 
Service 

Parents 



HPS 
LPS 

HPS 
LPS 



Hps 

LPS 



HPS 
LPS, 



HPS 
LPS 



J 



5 
4 



0 
6 



6 
4 



Re let I ves 
Other Than 
Parents 



HPS 
LPS 



0 
6 



Fr lends 
• 

Fo rmer 
Vocat I ona I • 
Techn leal 
Students 

Newspapers 
TV and Radio 



Public 
Emp I oy men t 
Age nc I es 

Pr Ivat e 
Emp I oy men t 
Agencies ' 

Other 
Sources 



HPS 
LPS 

HPS 
LPS 



HPS 
LPS 

HPS 
LPS 

HPS 
LPS 



HPS 
LPS 



HPS 
LPS 



4 

5 



7 

a 

7 
5 



•4 
4 



3 
3 

10 

7 



2 
1 

10 
6 

10 
5 



6 School Personnel Includes teachers, counselors, and Job placement 
specf a lists J 
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TABLE 62 

* 

PLACEMENT SERVICES AVAI L* ^LE AT POSTSECONOARY 
INSTITUTIONS AS INDICATED BY FORMER AND CURRENT STUDENTS 



Service 



T*pe Type 
of of 
Respondents Site 



Number 
of 

Respondents 



No Response 
Yes (Generally Indicates No) Total* 



\ Assistance 

* In Advanced Current 

Education Students 

Placement 

Former 
Students 



HPS 
IPS 

HPS 
LPS 



132 
70 

*M25 

? I63 



State A 

32 v 
33 

25 
34 



68 

67 

75 
66 



too 

101 

too 
too 



State B 



Current 
Students 



HPS 
LPS 



62 
147 



37 
42 



63 
59 



100 
101 



Former 
^Students 



HPS 
LPS 



30 
59 



37 
51 



63 
49 



100, 
100 



State C 



Current 
Students 

Former 
Students 



HPS 
LPS 

HPS 
LPS 



24 
29 

49 

11 



43 
45 

43 
43 



58 

57 
58 



101 
100 

100 
101 



State D 



Current 
Students 



HPS 
LPS 



71 
33 



70 
73 



30 
27 . 



100 
100 



Former 
Students 



HPS 
LPS 



76 
46 



70 
65 



30 
35 



100 
100 
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HBLE 62 
(continued) 

PLACEMENT SERVICES AVAILABLE AT POSTSECONOARY 
INSTITUTIONS' AS INDICATED BY* FORMER AND CURRENT STUDENTS 



Type Type Number 
of of of No Response 

Respondents Site Respondents Yes (Generally Indicates NoV 



Service 



Total 8 



T r a I n I ng In 

Job Seeking Current 



Ski I Is 



Students 



HPS 
LPS 



132 
70 



State A 



47 

63 



53 
37 



100 
100 



Former 
Students 



>!PS 
LPS 



125 
163 



46 
34 



54 
66 



100 
100 



State B 



Current 
Students 



HPS 
LPS 



62 
147 



y 38 

44 



61 
56 



99 

toq 



Former 
St a dents 



HPS 
LPS 



30 
59 



47 
42 



53 
58 



100 
100 



Current 
Students 



HPS 
LPS 



24 

29 



State C 

21 
69 



/ 



79 
31 



'100 
400 



Former 
Students 



HPS 
"tPS 



49 

87 



45 
#7 



55 
53 



100 
100 



Staie D 



Current 
Students 



HPS 
LPS 



71 
33 



63 . 
58 



37 
42 



100 

too 



Former 
Students 



HPS* 

LPS 



76 
46 



57 
48 



43 

52 



100 
100 



9 

ERLC 
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TABLE 62 

(con* I nued) ^ 
PLACEMENT SERVICE ^AVAILABLE AT POSTSECONDARY <? 
INSTITUTIONS AS INDICATED BY FORMER AND CURRENT STUDENTS 



-Type Type Number * 
of of of No Response 

Respondents Site Respondents Yes (Generally Indicates No) 



Service 



Total 6 



Training In 

Job Current HPS 

Obtalnment * Students "7 LPS 
Skills 

Former HPS 

Students L^S 



4 . 

132 
70 

T25 



State A 

52 • 
59 

47 
53 

State B 



48 
4! 

53 
47 



100 
100 



100 << 
100 



Current 
-Students 



HPS 
LPS 



62 
147 



32 

35, 



68 

65 



100 
100 



Former 
Students 



HPS 
LPS 



30 
59 



37 
32 



63 
68 



100 
100 



State C 



Current 
Students 



HPS 
LPS 



24 
29 



21 
59 



79 
41 



100 
100 



F orme r 
Students 



HPS 
LPS 



49 
87 



36 
36 



63 
64 



99 
100 



State D 



Current 
Students 



HPS 
LPS 



71 
33 



58 
39 



42 
61 



100 
100 



Former 
Students 



HPS 
LPS 



76 
46 



41 
39 



59 
61 



100 
100 



r 
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TABLE 62 
(cont I nued ) 

PLACEMENT SERVICES AVAILABLE AT POSTSECONDARY 
INSTITUTIONS AS INDICATED BY % FORMER AND CURRENT 'STUDENTS 



Type Type* f^nber * 

pf of* No Response* 

Service Respondents Site Respondents Yes (Generally Indicates No) Total 8 



State ^A 

Contacting <» 

Employers Current HPS 132 55 46 . 101 

About Jobs Students LPS 70^ 53 . 47 100- 

for < 

Students Former HPS 125 43 57 100 

Students LPS 163 53 '4? 100 

' ' State B 



ERIC 



Current HPS 62 34 66 10C 

Students LPS * 147 40 ^ , 60 100 
* 

Former HPS 30 33 67 100 

Students LPS 59 29 71 100 

j t State C 

Current HPS 24 25 75 100 

Students LPS 29 38 ' 62 100 

Former HPS 49 35 *5* 100 

Students LPS 87 yb 66 101 

♦ 

~ State D 

V 

Current HPS 71 52 48 100 

Students. LPS 33 . 49 52 101 

Former HPS^ 76 43 57 ' » ' 100 

Students LPS- 46 48 52 100 
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& ' TAb/e 62 \ 

(continued! 

PLACEMENT SERVICES AVAILABLE AT POSTS>ECONDARY 
INSTITUTIONS AS INDICATED BY FORMER AND CURRENT STUDENTS 



Service 



Type Type Number ~ 
cf of * of No Response 

Respondents Site Respondents,, Yes (Generally Indicates No) Total 8 



Work I ng 
with 
Public 
Employment 
Service 
Regardl ng 
J©>s For 
Students 



Current 
Students 

Former 
Students 



HPS 
LPS 

HPS 
L^PS 



132 
70 

125 
163 



State A 

39 
46 

. 28 

39, 

■State B 



6t 
54 

72 
61 



100 
100 

100 
100 



Current 
Stu&nts 

Former 
Students 



HPS 
LPS 

HPS 
LPS 



62 
147 

30 
59 



1 1 

29 

20 
29 



89 
71 

80 
71 



100 
100 

100 
100 



State C 



Current 
Students 

Forme/ 
Students 



HPS 
LPS 

HPS 
LPS 



24 
29 

4^ 
87 



8 

28 

12 
18 



92 
72 

88 

82 ' » 



100 
100 

100 
100 



State D 



Current 
Students 



HPS 

APS 



71 
33 



41 

21 



59 
79 



100 
100 



Former 
Students 



HPS* 
LPS 



76 
46 



30 
33 



70 
67 



100 
100 



-3T 
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TABLE 62 
(continued) 

PLACEMENT SERVICES AVAILABLE AT POSTS ECONDARY- 
> INSTITUTIONS AS INDICATED BY FORMER' AND CURRENT STUDENTS 



Servl ce 



Type Type 
/ of . of 
Respondents Site 



Number 
of 

Respondents 



Yes 



u No Response 
(Generally Indicates No) * Total 0 



Work I qg 
with 
' Private 
Empl oyment 
Aqencl es 
Regar dl ng 
Jobs for 
Students 



Current 
Students 

Former 
Students 



HPS 
LPS 

HPS 
LPS 



132 
70 

125 
163 



State A 

22 
17 

14 

20 

State B 



78 
83 

86 
80 



100 
100 

100 
100 



Current 
Students* 



HPS 
LPS 



62 
14^ 



10 
18 



90 
-82 



100 
100 



Former 
Students 



HPS 
LPS 



30 
59 



10 
19 



90 
81 



100 • 
100 



Current 
Students 



HPS 
LPS 



24 

29 



State 

21 
17 



79 
63 



100 
100 



Former 
Students 



HPS 
LPS 



49 

87 



4 

21 



96 
79 



100 
100 



State D 



Current 
Students 



HPS 
LPS 



7.1 
33 



34 

'15 



66 

85* 



100- 
.100 



Former 
Students 



HPS 
LPS 



76 
46 



25 
39 



75 
61 



100 
100 
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TABLE 62 
^ (cont I nued ) 

PLACEMENT SERVICES AVAILABLE AT POSTSECONDARY 
INSTITUTIONS AS INDICATED BY FORMER AND CURRENT STUDENTS 



Type Type 
of of 
Respondents Site 



* Number 
of 

Respondents 



No Response 
Yes (Onerel y Indicates No) Total 8 



Ref errl ng^ 

Students to Current . HPS 132 

Job * Students LPS 70 
Open I ngs 

Former HPS 125 

Students LPS . 163 



State A 

73 
70 

59 
77 



27 
30 

.41 
23 



100 
100 

100 
100 



State B 



Current 
Students 



HPS 
LPS 



62 
147 



*42 
18 f 



58 
82 



100* 



former . HPS 30 50 

Students LPS 59 19 



50 
81 



100 
100 



Current 
Students 

Former 
Students 



HPS" 
LPS 



HPS 
LPS 



24 
29 

49 
87 



State C 

58 
69 

51 
46 



42 
31 

49 
54 



100 
100 

100 
100 



State D 



Current 
Students 



LPS 



71 
33 



7? 
15 



28 
85 



100 
100 



Former 
Students 



HPS 
LPS 



76 
46 



61 
39 



40 

61 



101 
100 



345 
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.TABLE 62 
fcontl nued ) 

PLACEMENT SERVIptS AVAILABLE AT POSTSECONDARY 
INSTITUTIONS AS IfJDICATPD BY FORMER AND CURRENT STUDENTS 

. / 



Service 



Type Type 
of of 
Respondents Site 



Number 
of 

Respondents 



Yes 



No Response 
(Generally Indicates No) Total 8 



I nformat Ion * 
about Job Current HPS 
Openings Students LPS 



132 
70 



State A 

78 

70 - 



22 
30 



100 
100 



Former 
Students 



HPS 
LPS 



125 
163 



65 
*7 



35 
23 



100 
100 



State B 



Current 
Students 



MPS 

(lrs 



62/ 
147 



52 
68 



48 

32 



100 
100 



Former 
Studem* 



HPS 
LPS 



30 
59 



57. 
66 



43 
34 



100 
100 



State C 



Current 
Sttfder.ts 



HPS 
LPS 



24 
29 



>67 
86 



33 
14 



100 
100 



Former 
Students 



HPS 
LPS 



49 

87 



65 
48 



35 
52 



100 
100 



State D 



Current 
Students 



HPS 

LPS 



71 
33 



85 
73 



16 

27 



101 
100 



Former 
Students 



HPS 
LPS 



76 
46 



79 
70 



21 

3C 



100 
100 



Totals may not equal 100 percent due to rounding. 
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TABLE 63 fc 

postseconoary institutions' performance in providing training in job obtaiwent 
Skills as rated by school personnel and students 'responding to* the mail questionnaire 



Type 
of 

Respondent 


Type 

of 
Site 


Number 
Respondents 






Percent of Responses 








Excel lent 


Good 


Fel r 


Poop 


Fa 1 linn 
r O i 1 1 ny 


Don't 
Know 


No Total 8 
Response 










V 


Stave 


A 










Teachers 


res 


146 


21 


46 


22 


3 


1 


4 


3 


100 




LPS 


124 


33 


44 


* 14 


4 


1 


2 


2 


100 


wowisvi ors 


UPC 


1 n 




70 


10 


0 


0 


0 


* 0 


100 




LPS 


6 


33 




17 


0 


0 


0 


0 




Job ^ 






















upc 




U 


80 


20 


0 


0 


0 


0 


100 


^PMi/o 1 A 1 1 eft 

O POC loll STS 




A 

u 


A * 

0 




0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 




upc 




z 1 


1 A 

30 


18 


10 


2 


13 


6 


101 


Students 


LPS 


170 


20 


27 


31 


7 


1 


7 


6 


99 


Former 


HPS 


125 


16 


2fe 


24 


12 


6 


13 


4 


101 


•3TU aoriTs 


1 PC 




fa 
IB 


36 


• 20 


7 


2 


1 1 


7 


101 












State 


B 










Teachers 


HPS 


29 


10 


41 


21 


3 


3 


21 


0 . 


99 




LPS 


152 


12 


43 


18 


7 


1 


M5 


6 


102 


Counselors 


HPS 


1 


0 


0 


0 


tod 


0 


0 


0 


100 




LPS 


10 


20 


30 


40 


10 


0 


0 


0 


100 


Job 




















Placement 


HPS 


1 


0 


too 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


100 


Specialists 


LPS 


5 


20 


40 


20 


20 


0 


0 


0 


100 


Current 


HPS 


62 


11 


24 


TO 


8 


5 


31 


1 1 


100 


Students 


LPS 


147 


10 


14 


9 


16 


-^7 


42*£ 


9 


101 


Former 


HPS 


30 


+ 3 


17 


27 


10 


13 




10 


100 


Students 


LPS 


59 


7 


14 


17 


17 


9 


19 


- 19 


102 

























t 
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TABLE 63 

(continued) s 

POSTSECONDARY INSTITUTIONS' PERFORMANCE IN PROVIDING TRAINING IN JOB "OBT A I WENT 
SKILLS AS RATED BY SCHOOL PERSONNEL AND STUDENTS RESPONDING TO THE MAIL QUESTIONNAIRE 

r 



Type 


Type 


Number 






Percent of 


Responses 








of 


of 


of 












Don«t 


No Total 0 


Respondent 


Site 


Respondents 


Excel lent 


Good * 


FaPr 


Fbor 


Falling 


Know 


Response 














State C 










Teachers 


HPS 
LPS 


58 
53 


10 
15 


36 
30 


22 
28 


12 
9 


2 
2 


10 
13 


7 
2 


99 
99 


Counselors 


HPS 
LPS 


18 
5 


11 

* 40 


28 

0 


50 
60 


6 
0 


6 
0 


0 
0 


0 
0 


101 

100 


Job 

Placement 
Specialists 


HPS 
LPS 


2 
1 


0 
0 


* 0 

100 


50 
0 


50 
0 


0 
0 


0 
0 


0 

0 * 


100 
100 


Current 
Students 


HPS 
LPS 


?4 

29 


0 
24 


17 
17 


13 
14 


17 
10 


17 
3 


33 
24 


4 

7 


101 
99 


Former 
Students 


HPS 

I PC 


49 

ft7 


8 

Q 


14 
15 


18 

1 5 


12 
7 


6 
2 


37 
33 


4 

18 

* 


99 
99 












State 


D 










Teachers 


HPS 
LPS 


52 
29 


23 
21 


/ 

> 52 
35 


15 
38 


0 
3 


0 
0 


10 
3 


0 
0 


inn 
1UU 

100 


Counselors 


HPS 
LPS 


6 
8 


0 
13 


67 
38 


17 
25 


0 
25 


0 

o - 


17 
0 


0 

0 


101 
101 


Job 

Placement 
Special fsts 


HPS 
LPS 


» t 
3 


' 100 
0 


0 

100 


0 
0 


0 

0 


0 
0 


0 
0 


0 
0 


100 
100 


Our rent 
Students 


HPS 
LPS 


71 
33 


23 
3 


28 
27 


16 
30 


4 

15 


3 
6 


18 
18 


9 

0 


101 
99 


Former 
Students 


HPS 
LPS 


76 
46 


15 
7 


25 

M 


17 
20 


1 1 
17 


1 
7 


20 
26 


12 
7 


101 
101 


a Totals may 


not 


equal 100 percent due to rounding 


• 
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TABLE 64 ^ 

POSTSECONOARY INSTITUTIONS* PERFORMANCE IN CONTACTING EMPLOYERS ABOUT JOBS FOR 
STUDENTS AS RATED BY SCHOOL PERSONNEL AND STUDENTS RESPONDING TO ThSe MAIL QUESTIONNAIRE 



Type 


Type 


Number 






Percer 


it of 


Responses 






r 


of 


of 


of - 












Don f t 


No 




Respondent 


Site 


Respondents 


Excel lent 


Good 


Fair 


FW 


Fa 1 1 1 nq 


Know 

- 


Response Total' 8 






* 






State 


A 






* 




Teachers 


HPS 


146 


24 


34 


17 


8 


1 


12 


4 


100 




LPS 


124 


29 


* 33 


23 


3 


3 


7 


2 


100 


Counselors 


HPS t 


10 


10 


70 


20 


0 


0 


0 


0 


100 


LPS 


6 


33 


50 


17 


0 


0 


0 


0 


100 


Job 


• 




















Placement 


HPS 


5 


0 


60 


40 


0 


0 


0 


0 


100 


Specialists 


LPS 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Current 


HPS 


132 


14 


27 




12 


5 


13 


5 


100 


Students 


LPS 


70 


14 


27 


20 


9 


6 


20 


4 


100 


Former 


HPS 


125 


8 


25 


21 


13 


10 


18 


c 
O 




Students 


LPS 


163 


1 2 




23' 


7 


4 


17 


7 


100 




























State 


B 










Teachers 


HPS 


30 


10 


33 


23 


10 


3 


20 


0 


99 




LPS 


i52 


20 


32 


17 


3 


3 


\ & 


7 


100 
» 


Counselors 


HPS 


1 


0 


100 


0 


0 


0 


6 


0 


100 




LPS 


10 


10 


40 


30 


10 


0 


10 


0 * 


100 


Job 






















Placement 


HPS 


1 


0 


100 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


100 


Specialists 


LPS 


5 


1 20 


60 


20 


0 


0 


0 


0 


100 


Current 


HPS 


62 


8 


24 


10 


2 


8 


34 




101 


Students 


LPS 


47 


10 


16 


10 


7 


8 


41 


9 


10! 


Former 


HPS 


30 


13 


10 


23 


T3 


13 


20 


7 


99 


Students 


LPS * 


59 




0 


19 


14 


2 


29 


15 


•102 



9 

ERIC 
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v • TABLE 64 

(continued) 

POSTSECONCARY INSTITUTION 1 PERFORMANCE IN CONTACTING EMPLOYERS ABOUT JOBS FOR 
STUDENTS AS RATED BY SCHOOL PERSONNEL AND STUDENTS RESPONDING TO THE MAIL QIESTIONNAIRE 



Type 


Type 


Number 






Percent of 


ResooneGS 


• 




— (r— 


of 


of 


'of 












Don't 


No 




Respondent 


Site 


Respondents 


Excel lent 


Good 


Fair 


fbor 


Falling 


Know 


Response Total 8 






T 






State 


C 










Teachers 


HPS 


58 


to 


36 


22 


12 


2 


12 


* 5 


99 


LPS 


53 




21 


26 


13 


6 


2 1 




100 




HPS 


16 


1 1 


61 


17 


6 


0 • 


6 


0 


• 101 




-LPS 


5 


20 


20 


0 


.40 


20 


0 


0 * 


, 100 


Job 




















100 


» ocwwni 


HPS 


2 


0"V 


50 


0 ' 


50 


v 0 


0 


0 


Spec! a lists 


LPS 


t 


0 


0 


100 


0 


0 


0 


0 


100 


Current 


HPS . 


24 


1 3 


4 


4 


8 


I 7 


30 


4 


100 


Students 


LPS 


29 , 


t4 


17 


10 


7 


10 


3 1 




h 


Former 


HPS 


*9 


10 


18 


18 


6 


6 


37 


4 


'99 


Students 


LPS 


87 


6 


* 12 


" 7 


8 


8 


39 


21 


V01 






4 






State 


D 










Teachers 




52 


19 


'33 


17 


10 


2 


15 


4 


100 


LPS 


-29 


2 1 


OA 


35 


7 


j 


T 

J 


7 


100 


counsel ors 


HPS 


6 


0 


50 


33 


0 


0 


17 


0 


. 100 




LPS 


8 ( 


13 


38 


50 


0 


0 


0 


0 


101 


Job 




















100 


Placement 


HPS 


1 


0 


0 


100 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Specialists 


LPS 


3 


• 33 


67 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


100 


Current 


K>S 


7t 


, 14 


24 


14 


11 


3 


25 


9 


•100 


Students 


LPS 


33 - 


12 


30 


t5- 


42 


^X2 _ 


18 


0 


99 


Former 


HPS 


76 


13 


20 


16 


7 


7 


24 


15 


102 


Students 


LPS 


46 . 


4 


35 


15 


9 


7 


26 


4 


100 










• 


■ 













" Totals may not equal 100 oar can; due to rounding. 
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TABLE 65 ^ 

POSTSECONCKRY* INSTITUTIONS 1 PERFORMANCE IN REFERRING STUDENTS TO JOB OPENINGS 
AS. RATED BY oOOOl PERSONNEL AND STUDENTS RESPONDING TO THE MAIL QUESTIONNAIRE 



Type 
of 


Type 
of 

Site 


Number 
of" 
Ra<: Dnnrtents 


0 




Percent of Responses 








Excel lent 

*— A V* w 1 Iv III 


Good 


Fair Poor 


Fa 1 1 1 ng 


Don't 
Know 


No . 

Response Total 8 


* 










State A 












Teachers 


HPS 


Mo 


A f\ 

40 


40 


9 


• 

3 


0 


o 


T 

J 


t n t 

1 U 1 




LPS 


124 


50 


36 


9 


2 


0 


2 


2 , 


101 


Counselors 


HPS 


to " 


- 40 


50 - 


10 


0 


6 


0 


0 


100, 




LPS 


6 


50 


50 


• 0 


0 


u , 


u 


0 


100 


Job 




















100 ■ 


Placement 


HPS 


5 


40" * 


60 


0 


0, 


0 


0 


0 J 


Specialists 


LPS 


0 


O 


0 


0 


0 


0 




0 " 


0 


Current 


HPS 


f TO 


Z7* 


DJ 


zO 




2 


D 


A 


in? 


Studants, 


LPS 


70 • 


34 


27 


19 


3 


1 


u 


A 


99 


Former 


Hf*S 


125 


22 


30 


18 


8 


6 


12 


4 


100 


Students 


LPS 


163 


30 


j j 


18 


3 


o 
z 


Q 


4 

V 


tot 












State B 












Teachers 


HPS 




20 


37 " 


17 


7 


6 


20 


o- 


tot 




LPS 


152 


27 


. 34 


• 14. 


4 


i 


13 


7 


too 


Counselors 


hPS 


t 


1Q0* 


*0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


C* 


too 




LPS 


10 


20 


30 


40 


0 


0 


10 


0 


100 


Job 




















too 


Placement 


HPS 


1 


0 


100 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Special 1 sts 


LPS 


' 5 


v 60 


20 


20 


0 


0 


,0 


0 


too * 


Current 


HPS 


62 


„ JO 


23 


1§ 


2 


7 


27 


15 , , 


102 


Students 


LPS 


.147 


14 


16 


10 


10 


"5 


36 


9 


too 


Former 


HPS 


30 


17 


13 


17 


13 


13. 


(3 


13 * 


99 


Studants 


LPS 


59 


17 


12 


29 


12 


0 ■ 

'■ T ■■■■■■ 


17 


14 


101 
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TABLE 65 

% % ' (continued) 

POSTSECONCARY INSTITUTIONS' PERFORMANCE *N REFERRING STUDENTS TO JOB. OPENINGS 
AS RATED BY SCHOOL PERSONNEL AND STUDENTS RESPONDING TO THE MAIL QUESTIONNAIRE 



T 

Type 


I vpe 








Percent of Responses 








of 


of 


Of 






*■ 






Don't 


No 




Respondent 


Site 


Respondents 


Excel lent 


Good 


Fair 


Fbor 


Fa 1 1 1 ng 


Know 


Response To^al 8 












State C 










* oocn orb 


HPS 


58 


26 * 


38 


19 


5 


2 


7 


3 


100 




LPS 


53 


21 


-38 


25 


4 


0 . 


9 


4 


101 


Counselors 


HPS 


18 


* 

17 


61 


17 




n 

yj 


6 


0 


101 


LPS 


5 


20 


*20 


40 


% 


20 


0 


0 


100 


Job 




















100 




HPS 


2 


0 


100 ' 


0 


0 


o 


0 


0 


Specialists 


LPS 


1 


100 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1G0 








• 


• 














Current 


HPS 


, 24 


21 


4 


17 


13 


4 


38 


4 


101 




LPS 


29 


35 


28 


10 


10 


0 


10 


7 


100 


Former • 


HPS 


49 


18 


31 


10 


.6 


4 


27 


4 


100 


Students 


LPS 


87 




. 16 


9 


6. 


7 


29 


21 


101 












State 


D 










Teachers 


HPS 


52 


29 


44 


JO 


4 


0 


8 


6 


101 




LPS 


29" 


24 


38 


24 


3 


0 


3 


7 


99 


Counsel ors 


HP^ 


6 


0 


50 


- 33 


0 


0 


17 


0 


100 




LPS 


a 


38 


38 ' 


25 


0 


0 


0 . 0 


101 


Job 




















100 


Placement 


HPS 


t 


a 


too 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Spec! al 1 sts 


LPS 


3 


$7 


33 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


100 


Current 


HPS 


71 


27 


28 


13 


- 6 


1 


17- 


9 


101 


Students 


LPS 


33 


15 


39 


18 


9 


9 


9 


0 


99 


Former 


HPS 


76 


16 


28 


13 


9 


4 


18 


12 


100 


Students 


LPS- 


46 


15 


24 


20 


11 


4 


20 


7 


101 



a Totals may not equal 100 percent due to rounding. 
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TABLE 66 

POSTSECONEKRY INSTITUTIONS' PERFORMANCE IN PROVIDING INFORMATION ABOUT JOB 
OPENINGS AS RATED'BY SCHOOL PERSONNEL AND STUDENTS RESPONDING TO THE MAIL QUESTIONNAIRE 



"Type 

of 



fitimber 

of ' 



Type 

of 



Percent of Responses 



Obn't No 

Respondent Site Respondents Excel lent Good Fair Poor Fall Ing Know Response Total* 



State A 



T 



Teachers 


HPS 


146 


34 


45, 


12 


1 


1 


6 


3 


102 




LPS 


124 


43 


43 


> 11 


1 


0 


1 


2 


ioi 


Counselors 


HPS 


10 . 


40 • 


5* 


10 


0 


0 


0 


0 


100 




LPS 


6 


50 


50 


0 


0 


0 - 


• 0 


0 


100 


Job 






















Placements 


HPS 


5 


20 


80 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


100 


Specialists^ 


LPS 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Current 


HPS 


132 * 


.23 


36 


20 


6 


41 


5 




101 


Students 


LPS 


70 


34 


30 


17 


3 


3 


9 


V 


100 


Former 


HPS 


125 


23 


30 


19 


8 


6 


to 


4 


100 


Students 


LPS 


163 


28 


37 


16 


4 


4 


7 


5 


101 



State B 



Teachers 


HPS 


30 


20 


37 


10 




3 


20 


0 


100 




LPS 




26 


, 35 


13 




1 


13 


, 1 


99 


Counselors^ 


HPS 


i 


0 


0 


100 


0 


0 


0 i 


0 


• 100 


LPS 


10 


10 


40 


30 


10 


0 


10 


0 


100 


Job 






















Placement . 


HPS 


i 


100 


0 


0 


-o 


0 


0 


0 


100 


Specialists 


LPS 


5 


40 


40 


20 


0 


0 


0 


0 


100 


Current 


HPS 


62 


1 


29 


19 


2 


7 


24 


13 


101 


Students 


LPS 


147 


14 


24 


13 " 


8 


6 


27 


8 


100 


Former * 


HPS 


30 


13 


17 


27 


7 


7 


20 


10 


101 


Students 


LPS 


59 


15 


24 


29 




o- 


15 


12 


100 



i 



i 
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TABLE 66 
(contl nued) 

POSTSECONDARY INSTITUTIONS' PERFORMANCE IN PROVIDING I FORMAT I ON ABOUT JOB 
OPENINGS AS RATED BY SCHOOk PERSONNEL AND STUDENTS RESPOM)ING TO THE MAI L QUESTIONNAIRE 



Type 


Type 


Number 






Percent of Responses 








of 


of 


Of ' 


• 










Don't 


No • 




Respondent 


Site 


Respondents 


Excel lant 


Good 


Fair 


Poor 


Falling 


Know 


Response 


Total 8 












3 TBTI 


r 










Teachers 


HPS 


58 . 


21 


40 


21 


'9 


2 


5 


3 


101 




LPS 


53 


25 


34 


23 


6 


0 
C 


9 


.2 


101 


Counselors 


HRfc 


, 18 


17 


50 


28 


0 


0 


o r 


6 


101 




LPS 


5 . 






40 


0 




u 


A 
U 


inn 


Job* 








loo 












1 


Placement 


HPS 


,2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


100 


Sped al 1 sts 


LPS 


t 
1 


* 0 


IUU 


0 


0 


o 

V 


u 


u 


inn 


Current 


HPS 


24 


17 


"21 


13 


8 




29 


4 


100 


students 


1 DC 


£y 


XQ 

30 - 




. 14 


10 


o 


7 


7 


100 


Former 


HPS 


49 


18 


33 




4 


4 


18 


6 


99 


Students 


1 DC 


fl7 




1 1 


9 


10 


5 




?n 


101 












State D 










Teachers 


nr o 


52 


39 


40 


14 


2 


0 


2 


4 


101 




LPS 


29, 


28 


35 


28 


3 


0 


3 


3 


100 


Counselors 


HPS 


6 


0 


67 


17 


0* 


0 


17 


0 


, 101 


Job 

Placement 


LPS 


8 


38 


25 


38 


0 


0 


0 


0 


101 


HPS 


t 


0 


too 


0 


0 . 


0 


0 


0 


100 


Specialists 


LPS 


3 


33 


* 67 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


100 


Current 


W>S 


71 


32 


24 


16 


1 


3 


16 


9 


, 101 


Students 


LPS 


33 


24 


42 


15 


3 


6 


9 


0 


99 


Former 


HPS 


76 


18 


29 


13 


7 


4 


17 


12 


100 


Students 


LPS 


46 


17 . 


33 _ 


26 


4 


2 


1 1 


7 


100 


8 Totals may 


not 


equal 100 percent due to 


roundl ng 


• 
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TABLE 67 

ACTIVITIES PERFORMED WHEN REFERRING STUDENTS TO JOB OPENINGS fc INDICATED BY 
POSTSECONDA^ TEACHERS AND JOB PLACEMENT SPECIAtlSTS RESPONDING TO THE MAIL QUESTIONNAIRE 



Activity 



Sand Employer. 
Written 

Recommendat Ions 

Concerning 

Student 



| Make Telephone 

Cal I to Employer 
\ Recommend 1 ng 
fudent 



Type 

of. 
Site 



Number of Respondents and Percent of Responses 



Teachers 



Number of Yes 
Respondents 



No* * No Response Total 8 



HPS 
LPS 



HPS 
LPS 



,45 \ 

123 



145 

123 



13 
8 



36- 
43 



38 
55 



16 
49 



/ 



State A 



49 
37 



48 

39 



100 
100 



100 
101 



0 



Job Placement Specialists 



Number of Yes 
Respondents 



20 
0 



80 
0 



No 



No Response Total 0 



80 
0 



20 
0 



0 
0 



0 
0 



100 
0 



100 
0 



Provide Student 
with Information 
Regarding the 
Job (I.e. wages, 
benefits) 



HPS 
LPS 



145 

123 



45 

59 



47 
34 



100 
100 



5 
0 



100 
0 



0 
0 



0 
0 



100 

0 



Provide Employer 
with Student 
Information 
(I.e. age f class 
perforR^ce) 



HPS 
LPS 



145 

123 



41 
46 



12 
20 



47 
34 



100 
100 



50 
0 



40 

0 



0 
0 



100 
0 



ERIC 
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Activity 



fABLE 67 
* * (continued) 
4, ACTIVITIES PERFORMED WHEN REFERRING STUOEKTS TO JOB OPENINGS AS INDICATED 8Y 
POST SECONDARY TEACHERS AND JOB PLACEMENT SPECIALISTS RESPONDING TO THE MAIL QUESTIONNAIRE 



Typa 

~Slte tamber^f Yes : 
Respondents 



Number of^Rospondents and Percent of Responses 



Teachers 



No 



No Response Total 0 



Job Placement Specialists 



Number of 
Respondents 



Yes 



No No Response* Total a 



State B- 



o> 



Send Employer 
Written 

Recommendations 

Concerning 
Student 



Make Telephone . 
Call to Employer 
Recommending 
Student 



*>S 
LPS 



HPS 
IPS 



31 
153 



31 
133 



13 A2 
22 J 28 



32 
36 



23 
12 



45 

50 



45 

52 



100 
100 



100 
100 



1 

5 



0 
20 



100 

20 



100 
80 



0 
80 



0 
0 



0 
0 



1 100 
100 



100 
10Q 



Provide Student 
with Intonitftlpn 
Regarding the * 
Job (I.e. wages , 
benefits) 



HPS 



31 48 
153 \ 46 



10 
4 



42 

50 



100 
100 



100 
80 



0 
20 



loo-* 
too 



Provide Employer 
with Student 
Information 
(I.e. age, class 
performance) 



HPS 
i|PS 



31 
153 



42 
43 



16 

7 



42 

50 



100 
100 



0 
40 



100 
60 



0 
0 



100 
100 



TABLE 67 

* , • (continued*) 

* ACTIVITIES PERFORMED WHEN REFERRING STUDENTS TO JOB OPENINGS AS II© I CAT ED BY • 
POSTS ECONDARY TEACHERS AND J06 PLACEMENT SPECIALISTS RESPONDING TO THE MAIL QUESTIONNAIRE 



Activity 



Type , 

of 

Slt« Number of Yes 

- < Respondents 



Number of Respondents and Percent of Responses 



Teachers 



Job Placement Specialists 



Nch* No Response Total 0 



Number of Yes 
Respondents w 



No No 'Response • Total 8 



,Ln 



Send Employer 
Written 

Recommendat Ions 

Con^cernjng 

Student 



LPS 



58 
53 



IT 



33 

30 



State C 

38 

38 > 



\ 



100 
100 



0 
0 



100 

too 



0 



100 

too 



Make Telephone 
Call to Employer 
Recommending ' 
Student 



HPS 

LPS 
r 



58 
53 



40 
47 

/ 



19 
15 



41 

38 



100 
100 



50 
0 



50 
100 



0 
0 



100 
100 



Provide Student 
wl-th Information 
Regarding the 
Job (l»e» wages , 
benefits) 



HPS 
LPS 



58 

53* 



55 
53 



36 
40 



100 
101 



100 
100 



0 # 

o' 



100 
100 



Provide Employer 
with Student 
Information < 
(l«e» age, class 
performance) 



9 

ERLC 



404 



HPS 
LPS 



58 
53 



47 
47 



16 
15 



38 
38 



101 
100 



g» 1 



0 
0 



100 



0 
100 



100 
100 



40o 



I TABU 67 

- — (continued) ^ 
ACTIVITIES PERFORMED WHEN REFERRING STUDENTS TO JOB OPENINGS AS IfOICATED BY 
POSTSECONDARY TEACHERS AND JOB PLACEMENT SPECIALISTS RESPONDING TO THE MAIL QUESTIONNAIRE 



Activity 



Type 

of 

Site Number of 
Respondents 



Number of Respondents and Percent' of Responses 



Teachers 



Job Placement Specie 13 sts 



Yes 



No No Response Total 8 



Number of 
Respondents 



Yes 



No 



No Response Total 8 



State D 



Send Employer 
Written 

Recommendations 

Concerning 
Student 



HPS 
LPS 



52 
29 



14 
38 



25 
17 



62 
45 



tot 

100 



too 

33 



0 
67 



100 
100 



Make Telephone 
Cai I to Employer 
Recommending 
Student 



HPS 
LPS 



52 
29 



15 
38 



2t 
14 



63 
49 



99 

tot 



100 
67 



0 
0. 



0 

33 



100 
100 



Provide Student 
with Information 
Regarding the 
Job (I.e. wages , 
benefits) 



H>S 
LPS 



52 
29 



39 
48 



0 
10 



62 
41 



101 
99 



100 
67 



0 
33 



0 
0 



too 
too 



Provide Employer 
with Student 
Information 
(I.e. age, class 
performance) 



HPS 
LPS 



52 
29 



29 
45 



10 
14 



62 
41 



101 
100 



100 
33 



0 
33 



0 
33 



100 
99 



8 Totajs may not equal 100 percent due to rounding. 
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TABLE 68 



FACTORS THAT ARE 
STUDENTS IN OBTAINI 




VERY HELPFUL FOR VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL EDUCATION' 
ICATED BY RESPONDENTS TO THE MAIL QUESTIONNAIRE 



7 



Type 



Type 



Number 



Bas/c 



P%r?cent of Responses 



Occupational Human 



Posit I ve 



Prev I ous 



of 

Respondents 


of 
Site 


of ; 

Res pon dent s 


E ducat 1 on 
Skills 


Ski 1 Is and 
Competenc 1 es 


Re 1 at 1 ons 
Skills 


Work 

Attitude 


Work 

Exper 1 ences 










State A 








• 




e 






»■» 






Teaxh er s 


HPS 


f 46 


58 


7 1 


5 3 


7 1 


j \j 




LPS 


124 ' 




81 


* 51 


72 


32 


P.Aitnc a 1 nrc 

Ww U 11 9 V i U 1 9 


HPS 


1 o 




o u 




a n 


o n 

£. u 




LPS 


'6 


3 3 


1 00 


f% 7 


83 




Job 
















PI aceme n t 


HPS 


5 


too 


100 


ao 


80 


40 


Special Ists 


LPS 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Ad vl sor y 
















Comml ttee 


HPS 


77 


51 


64 


29 


60 


12 


Members , " * 


LPS 


27 


48 


63 


22 


59 


1 1 


Current 


HPS 


132 


35 


53 


36 


55 


33 


Students 


IPS 


70 


37 




46 


59 


39 


Former - 


HPS 


125 . . 


21 


34 


28 


28 


18 


Students 


LPS 


163 


! 23 


4 1 


25 


30 


23 



V 



9 

ERIC 



403 



TABLE 68 

j (cont I nued ) 

FACTORS THAT ARE CONSIDERED VERY HELPFUL FOR VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL EDUCATION 
STUDE jTS IN OBTAINING JOBS AS INDICATED &Y RESPONDENTS TO THE MA^L QUESTIONNAIRE 



Type type Number Basic 

of of of Education 

Respondents Site Respondents Skills 



Percent of Responses 



Occupat I ona I 
Ski I Is and ' 
Competenc les 



Human 

Re I at I ons 

Skills 



Pos I t I ve 
Work 

Attitude 



Pr ev I ous 
Work 
Exper I encel 



State B 



Teachers 



Counselors 

w 

0s Job 

9 P I a c eve n t 
Spec) al i sts 



HPS 
.LPS 

HPS 
LPS 

HPS 
LPS 



31 
153 

t • 

to 

1 
5 



I 6 'j 

i 

0 
80 



84 
79 

too 

t 00 

too 

80 



58 
50 

too 

60 

0 
80 



68 

62 

too 

80 

too 

80 



23 
39 

too 

60 

0 
20 



Advl sory 
Corn* I ttee 
Members 



HPS 
LPS 



t2 
55 



75 
60 



75 
64 



25 
40 



25 
64 



t7 
16 



Current 
Students 



HPS 
LPS 



62 
147 



29 
41 



48 

53 



40 
35 



42 
47 



29 
3t 



Former 
Students 



HPS 
LPS 



30 
59 



30 
22 



37. 
39 



«0 

32 



37 
34 



27 
t 5 



TABLE 6d 
Ccont I nued ) 

FACTORS THAT ARE CONSIDERED V£RY HELPFUL FOR VOCAT I ONAL-TECMN ICAL EDUCATION 
STUDENTS IN OBTAINING JOBS AS INDICATED BY RESPONDENTS TO THE MAIL QUESTIONNAIRE 



-f: 



Type * » Type 
- -.at. of 
Respondents Site 



Number 
of 

Res pon dents 



Percent of Responses 



Bos I c 
Educat I on 
Skills 



Occupat I one I 
Ski 1 Is and 
Competencies 



Human 

Re I at Ions 

Ski I Is 



Positive 
Work 

Attitude 



Pr ev I ous 
Work 

Exper I ences 



State C 



Teachers 



HPS 

LPS 



58 
53 



72 

57 



81 

11 



50 
bb 



71 

79 



47 

30 



Counse I ors 



HPS 
LPS 



Job 

Placement HPS 
Specialists LPS 



18 
5 

2 
t 



44 » 

too 

0 

too 



78 
100 

50 

too 



28 
40 

50 

too 



44 

100 

50 

too 



22 
40 

50 
100 



Ad vl sory 
Copw I ttee 
Members 



HPS 
LPS 



31 
30 



52 
53 



* 68 
53 



29 
37 



58 
70 



13 

7 



Current 
.Students 



HP? 
LPS 



24 

29 



46 

55 



54 
76 



50 
55 



54* 
55- 



Former 
Students 



HPS 
LPS 



49 

87, 



29 
29 



41 
24 



27 
30 



35 
32 



25 
26 



ERLC 



410 



• TABLE 66 
(continued) 

FACTORS THAT ARE CONSIDERED VERY HELPFUL FOR VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL EDUCATION * 
STUDENTS IN OBTAINING JOBS AS INDICATED BY RESPONDENTS TO THE MAIL QUESTIONNAIRE 



Type Type 
of of 
Respondents Site 



Number 
of 

Respondents 



Percent of Responses 



Bas i c - 
Educat I on 
'Ski I Is 



Occupet I one I 
Ski I Is and 
Competencies 



Human 

Re I at I ons 

SkH Is 



Pos It I ve 
Work 

Attitude 

f 



State .0 



Teachers 



Counselors 
0v Job 

w Placement 
Spec! all sts 



HPS 
LfS 

HPS 

L'PS 

HPS 
LPS 



52 
29 

8 ^ 
1 

3 



67 
11 

67 
75 

100 
67 



81 
73 

50 
50 

100 
33 



59 

50 
50 

100 
67 



67 
55 

50 
88 

100 
0 



35 
45 

67 
38 

100 
33 



Advisory 
Commi ttee 
Members 



HPS 
LPS 



39 
37 



44 

60 



64 

57 



33 
41 



54 
49 



1-0 
^6 



Current 
Students 



HPS 
LPS 



71 
33 



44 
49 



69 



45 

36 



62 
46 



48 

49 



Former 
Students 



HPS 
LPS 



76 
46 



21 
35 



28 
44 



29 
30 



24 
37 



18 

26 



TABLE 69. 

FACTORS CONSIDERED VERY IMPORTANT 
WHEN HIRING A PERSON FOR AN ENTRY-LEVEL JOB 
BY EMPLOYERS WHO RESPONOEO YO THE MAIL QUESTIONNAIRE 



Factors 
Cons idared 
When 

Hiring 



High Placement 
Site 



Number 



Low Placement 

1 S 1 te * 



Percent 



Numbar 



Parcant 



Stata A 



Job Interview 
Performance 



66 



23 



45 



24 



Types of Previous 
Work Experience 



66 



23 



45 



16 



Amount of Previous 66 
Work Experience 

Vd-Tech Experience 66 



1 1 



16 



45 



45 



1 1 



Spec! f 1c 
Occupational 
Ski lis 



66 



*0 



45 



22 



Scores on Company 
Administered Tests 



66 



45 



School Grade 
Records 



66 



45 



School Attendance 66 
Persona I 

Recommendations 66 
from School Staff 



33 
24 



45 



45 



27 



22 



Health (Physical) 



66 



23 



45 



13 



Ability to Get 

Along With People 66 

Werk Attitude 66 

Other 66 



47 

70 
3 



45 
45 
45 



47 

76 
1 1 



363 



ERLC 



412 



s 



TABLE 69 
(contl nued ) 
FACTORS CONSIDERED VERY I MF^ORTANT 
WHEN HIRING A PERSON FOR AN EtrfTfY-LE VEL JOB 
BY EMPLOYERS WHO RESPONDED TO THE -MA I L QUESTIONNAIRE 



Factors 
Cons Idered 
When * 
Hiring 



High PJacement 
Site 



Low Placa|nant 
Site 



Number 



Parcant 



Numbar 



Parcant 



Stata B 



Job Interview 
Performance 



55 , 



24 



67 



24 



Typas of Pravlous 
Work Experience 



55 



16 



67 



t6 



Amount of Pravlous 
Work Experience 



55 



67 



16 

s- — - 



Vb-Tach Exparlanca 



55 



67 



24 



Spacl f 1c 
Occu pat Ion a I 
Skills 



55 



16 



67 



19 



Scoras on Company 
Admlnlstarad Tasts 



55 



67 



School Grada 
Racords 



55 



24 



67 



10 



School Attendance 



55 



18 



67 



34 



Persona I 
Recommendations 
from School Staff 



55 



67 



18 



Health (Physical*. 



55 



18 



67 



22 



Abl I Ity to Gat 
Along With People 



55 



33 



67 



46 



Work Attitude 
Other 



55 
?5 



69 
6 



67 
67 



64 
5 



364 



113 



TABLE 69 

(cont! nued) % 
FACTORS CONSIDERED VERY IMPORTANT 
WHEN HIRING A PERSON FOR AN ENTRY-L EYE L JOB , 
BY EMPLOYERS WHO RESPONDED TO THE*MAIL QUESTIONNAIRE 



Factors 
Cons Ider ed 
Whan 

Hiring 



High Placement 
S Ite 



Number 



Percent 



Low P I acenfent 
Site 



Number 



Percent 



Job Intervl aw 
Performance 

Typas o| Previous 
Work Experience 



0 

21 

2% 



State "0 



43 



33 



35 



35 



20 



20 



Amount of Previous 
Work Experience* 



21 



24 



35 



Vo-Tech Experience 



Spacl f 1c** 
Occifpat J one J 
Ski I Is 



21 



2 1 



10 



19 



35 



35 



14 



Scores on Company 21 
Administered Tasts 

School Grade 2 1 

Records 

School Attendance 21 



24 

10 
19 



35 



'35 



35 



20' 



4 V 



Persona I 
Recommendat Ions 
from Schoofystaff 

Health (Physical) 



21 



21 



10 



24 



35 



35 



14 



37 



AbJ 11 ty to Get 
Along With People 



21 



48 



35 



60 



Work Attitude 
Other 



21 
21 



62 
14 



35 
35 



If 
14 



365 



414 



TABLE &9 , . 
p* (cont J nued ) 
FACTORS' eONS I DERED VERY IMPORTANT 
WHEN HIRING A PERSON FOR AH ENTRY-t EVEL JOB 
BY EMPLOYERS WHO RESPONDED TO TP* MML QUESTIONNAIRE 



Factors 
Cons Jder ed 
When 

H ) r 1 n g 



High Placement 
Site 



Low Placement 
Site 



dumber 



Par cant 



Number 



Percent 



State D 



) 



Job Interview 
Performance. 

Types of Previous 
Work Experience 

Amount o,^ Previous 
Work Experience 

Vo^Tech Experience 



24 



24 



24 



24 



25 



29 



13 



25 



25 



25 



25 



16 



20 



12 



Specific, 
Occupational 
Skills , 



24 



17 



25 



24 



Scores on Company 
Admin I stared Tests 



24 



25 



25 



14 



School Grade 
Records 



24 



25 



20 



School Attendance 



24 



13 



25 



12 



Personal 
Recommendat I ons 

from' School Staff 



24 



13 



25 



Health (Physical) 



24 



17 



25 



AbJ I J ty to Get 
Along With Peop le 



24 



33 



25 



/ 28 



Work Attitude 
Other 



24 
24 



58 
8 



25 
25 



52 
4 



ERLC 



366 



J 



TABLE 70 

k 

FACTORS POSING "CONSIDERABLE DIFFICULT^" FOR VOCAT.I ONAL-TECHN I CAL EDUCATION 
GRADUATES OBTAINING JOBS AS INDICATED BY RESPONDENTS TO THE M^IL QUESTIONNAIRE 0 ' 

W- 



Prctnt of Responses 







Number 


Students 


Students 


Students, 


Students 


No Jobs 


Age Dis- 


Sex Dis- 


Race/Ethnic 


Union 


Entry Jobs 


Lack of 


Type 


Type 


of 


Acquired 


Oo Not * 


Hist Com- 


Unwilling 


Avail- 


crimina- 


crimina- 


Background 


Restric- 


Offer only 


Trans^ 


of 


of 


Respond- 


Too. Spe- 


tave 


pete with 


to Move 


able 


tion 


tion 


Discrimina- 


tions on 


Minimum 


porta- 


Respondents 


Site 


ents 


cific Job 


Specific 


Experienced 


for a Job 








tion 


.Hiring 


♦Wage 


tlon to 








Skills 


Job Ski lis 


Workers 
















Jobs 
















State A 










* 




Own/ 


HPS 


3 


0 


33 


0 


33 


0 


* mm 0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Directors 


LPS 


1 


0 


" 0 


0 


0 ■ 


0 


0 

4 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 




HPS " 


146 


0 


12 


8 


21 


* 25 


0 % 


0 


1 


2 


12 


0 


Tractors 


LPS 


124 


0 


16 


7 


22 




2 


1 


0 


2 


14 


2 




HPS 


10 


0 


20 


10 


30 


20 


0 


10 


10 


0 


. 10 


0 


Counselors 


LPS 


6 


0 


33 


0 


17 


17 * 


0 


0 r 


0 


0 


17 


0 


Job 


HPS 


5 


„ 0 


0 


0 


40 N 


40 


0 


0 


20 


0 


20 


0 


Placement 


LPS 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 




0 


Specialist* 




























Advisory 


HPS 


77 * 


3 


16 


12 


21 


34 


3 


! 


3 


7 


9 


4 


Committee 


LPS 


27 


0 


15 


" 4 


20 


23 


4 


4 


4 


0 


4 


0 


Members 


HPS 


66 


2 


15 


-11 


5 


11 


0 


2 


2 


3 


5 


2 


Emp lovers 


LPS 


45 


2 


8 


7 


6 


< 11 


0 


0 


0 


2 


0 


4 


Current 


HPS 


132 


1 


9 


20 


10 


42 


54 


5 


1 


r 


16 


4- 


Students 


LPS 


70 


1 


7 


26 


19 


46 


6 


7 * 


6 


4 


13 


4 


Former 


HPS 


125 


1 


6 


26 


7 


30 


31 


2 


1 


5 


14 


5 


Students 


LPS 


163 


2 


9 


18 


10 


20 


4 


3 


3 


3 


» M 


2 



Lack of 
High 
School 
Diploma 



41' 



0 
0 

2 
3 

0 
0 

0 
0 



3 
0 

2 
.9 

14 
14 

7 



117 



o 

ERIC 



Type 
• of 
R«* ponton ts 



of 

sit* 



n ^ TABLE 70 

(continued) 

FACTORS POSING "CONSIDERABLE DIFFICULTY" FOR VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL EDUCATION 
GRADUATES OBTAINING JOBS AS ItOICATED BY RESPONDENTS TO THE MAfL QUESTIONNAIRE 8 



Percent of Responses 



Number Students 
of .Acquired 
Respond- yToo Spe-* 
ents clflc Job 
Ski I Is 



Students 
Do Not 
Have 

Specific 
Job Skills 



Students 
Hist Cow- 
pete with 
Experienced 
workers 



Students , 
Unwilling 
to Move 
for a Job 



No Jobs 
Avail- 
able 



Age Dis- 
crimina- 
tion 



Sex Dis- 
crimina- 
tion 



Race/Ethnic 
Backg-ound 
01 scr] ml na- 
tion 



State B 

T 



Union 
-Restric- 
tions on 
Hiring 



Entry Jobs 
Offer only 
Minimum 
Wage 



Lack of 
Trans- 
porta- 
tion to 
Jobs 



Lack of 
High 
School 
Diploma 



Omen/ 

Directors 



HPS 
LPS 



0 
0 



0 
40 



0 
40 



0 
0 



0 
0 



0 
0 



0 
0 



50 
0 



Teachers 



HPS 
LPS 



31 
153 



7 
15 



3 
13 



10 
21 



0 
6 



0 
0 



0 
0 



13 
12 



7 
11 



HPS # 1 0 
Counselors LPS 10 10 



0 

20 



0 

30 



0 
60 



0 

20 



0 
10 



0 
0 



0 
10 



0 
10 



Job 

Placement 
Specialists 



H>S 
LPS 



0 
0 



0 
0 



0 
20 



0 
0 



0 
0 



0 
0 



0 
0 



0 
0 



0 
0 



Advisory HPS 
Committee LPS 
Jlembers 



Employers 



HPS 

LPS 



12 
55 

55 
67 



0 
2 

J 2 
3 



33 
13 

11 
13 



17 

20 

16 
24 



6 
15 

7 

13 



25 
29 

15 
25 



0 

? 

0 
0 



0 
4 

0 
0' 



0 
4 

0 
0 



0 
6 

4 

5 



25 
4 

11 
10 



0 
4 

6 

2 



Current 
Students 



HPS 
LPS 



62 
147 



16 
20 



16 

22 



10 
14 



18 
17 



11 

6 



2 
4 



15 
10 



11 

6 



18 

12 



Former 
Students 



HPS 

LPS 



30 
59 



17 

9 



10 
29 



13 

20 



17 
34 



10 

o 



0 
7 



13 
19 



10 

9 



ERIC 



113 




p ACTORS POSING "CONS' 
GRADUATES OBTAINING K 



TABLE 70 
(continued) 

DIFFICULTY" FOR VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL EDUCATION 
t K) ICATED BY RESPONDENTS TO THE MAIL QUESTIONNAIRE 3 



Percent of Responses 



Type 

»• of 
Reapondwts 



Type 
of 
Site 



Numbejr 

of 

Respond- 
ents 



Students 
Acquired 
Too Spe- 
clflc Job 
Skills 



Students 
Do Not 
Hove 

Specific 

JrL, Ski I Is 



Students 
Must Com- 
pete with 
Experienced 
Workers 



Students 
Unwilling 
to Move 
for a Job 



No Jobs 
Avail- 
able 



Age 01 a 
cr Imlna 
tjon 



Sex Dls- 
cr 1ml na- 
tion 



Race/Ethnic 
Background 
Discrimina- 
tion 



Union 
Restric- 
tions on 
Hiring 



Entry Jobs 
Offer only 
Minimum 
Wage 



Lock of Lack of 

Trans- High 

porta- School 

tlon to Diploma 
Jobs, 



State C 



Dean/ 
Directors 



HPS 
LPS 



33 
0 



0 
0 



33 

25 



53 
50 



33 
50 



0 
0 



33 

25 



0 
0 



0 
0 



0 
0 



Teachers 



HPS 
LPS 



58 
53 



5 
2 



1\ 
21 



17 
15 



to 

17 



16 
17 



2 
4 



12 

26 „ 



10 
tt 



HPS 18 
Counselors LPS 5 



0 

0 



tt 

0 



6 

40 



6 
20 



11 
40 



11 
0 



0 
0 



tt 

0 



tt 

0 



0 
20 



tt 

20 



Job 

Placement 

Specialists 



HPS 
LPS 



0 
0 



50 
0 



50 
t) 



too 
too 



0 

too 



0 
0 



50 
0 



56 
0 



50 
0 



Advisory 

Committee 

Members 

Employers 



4f»S 

LPS 

HPS 

LPS 



31 
30 

2t 
35 



0 

0 

0 
3 



20 
30 

29 
14 



29 
17 

29 
6 



13 

to 

19 
14 



38 

20 



10 
U 

0 
3 



10 
0 

5 
14 



7 

14 

17 



7 
0 

10 
9 



Cm r rent 
Students 

Former 
Studeni * 



HPS 
LPS 

1 

HPS 
LPS 



24 

29 

49 

87 



4 

0 

0 
2 



2t 

17 

8 
15 



2! 
38 

27 
22 



2t 

7 

4 

9 



29 
35 

18 

22 



8 

10 ^ 

4 

7 



8 
10 

0 



4 

to 

6 
5 



4 

J0 

4 

9 



24 

25 
20 



0 
3 

12 
5 



4 

35 

2 
6 



ERLC 



\ 

1 TABLE 70 
(cont J nued ) 

FACTORS POSINO "CONSIDERABLE DIFFICULTY" FOR VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL EDUCATION 
GRADUATES OBTAINING JOBS AS I M)ICATED BY RESPONDENTS TO THE MAIL QUESTIONNAIRE 9 



Type 

of 

Rtapondenf s 



Type 
of 
Site 



Number 

of 

Respond- 
ents 



Percent of Responses 



Students 
Acquired 
Too Spe- 
cific job 
Skills 



Students 
Do Not 
feve 

Specific 



Students 
Hist Com- 
pete w11t< 
Experienced 



Job Skills Workers 



Students No Jobs Age Dls- Sex 01 s- Race/EthnJc Union Entry tfobs Lack of Lack of 

UnwJI ling Aval I- crlmlna- crlmlna- Background RAtrlc- Offer only Titans- High 

to Move able tlon tlon Dlscrlmlna- tlons on Minimum porta- School 

for a Job tlon Hiring Mage tlon to Diploma 

Jobs 



State D 



Dean/ 

Directors 



Teachers 



HPS 
LPS 

HPS 
LPS 



HPS 

Counselors LPS 



Job 

Placement 

Specialists 

Advisory 

Committee 

Members 

Employers 

Current 
Students 

Former 
Students 



HPS 
LPS 



LPS 

HPS 
LPS 

LPS 

HPS 
LPS 



3 
I 

52 
29 

6 
8 



j 

L 

37 

24 

25 

71 
33 

76 
46 



0 
0 

33 
3 

0 
0 

0 
0 



0 
5 

0 
0 

1 

3 
1 

a 



o 
too 

19 
14 

0 
0 

0 
0 



13 
21 

4 
4 

17 
12 

7 



0 

0 

4 

10 

0 
39 

0 
33 



13 
11 

8 
16 

27 
36 

25 
15 



0 

100 

25 
24 

17 
50 

0 
0 



8 

30 

0 

0* 

10 

6 

13 
IT 



0 

0 

19 
7 

0 
25 

100 
0 



31 
38 

25 
20 

32 
30 

38 

26 



0 

0 

4 

0 

0 
0 

0 
0 



5 

0 

4 

0 

7 
9 

5 

2 



0 

u 

4 

0 

0 
0 

0 
0 



8 

3 

4 

0 

6 
9 

3 

2 



4 

0 

0 
0 

0 

0 



4 

0 

0 
0 

4 

2 

4 
1 



0 

0 

0 
0 

0 

0 

s 

0 
0 



10 
0 

4 

4 

1 

0 

3 

0 



10 
10 

0 
13 

C 
0 



13 
14 

20 
0 

20 
12 

13 



0 

0 

8 
0 

0 
13 

103 
0 



3 
8 

4 
4 

13 
16 

4 

2 



33 
0 

14 
14 

17 

25 

0 

0 



10 
16 

4 

8 

13 

25 

9 
13 



indents were allowed to se let as many factors as dps 1 red, 

ERIC 



423 



i 



TABLE 71 



CERTIFICATES HELD BY POSTSBONDARr INSTITUTION 
PERSONNEL WO RESPONDED TO THE MAIL QtfSTlONNAIR/ 



P»r cut of Wxpondutt by Typt of Cf+mcat— V 



Typo 

RMPOJ*»:>tt *Slt« 



Trafe and 

Adlnl- Ao-lcuJtir. Cfcoporrflvo DUtrlbitl*. Hpplth Occupational Office Technical IncL.trl.l ^ 

R-plaata X ^1 ITatloa .E*ct,o, Eduction ^ Eco^lc Nation Enaction Education Coonaallpg ^ OtHar 



Ohm/ 


HPS 


3 


100 


0 


0 


0 


Ql rector* 




1 


100 


V 


o 


o 


Taa than 


HPS 


146 


6 


22 


4 


1 




LPS 


124 


4 


33 


4 


2 


CpoMtloca 


HPS * 


10 


10 


10 


0 


0 




LPS 


6 


33 


17 


0 


0 


Job 


M>5 


3 


Z0 


20 


0 


0 


jl> Specialists 


LPS 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Ohm/ 


HPS 


2 


50 


0 


0 


0 


directors 


L*S 


9 


40 


20 


9 


0 


Taechon 


HPS 


31 


0 


16 


3 


3 




LPS 


153 


3 


15 


0 


1 


Coon—Ion 


«»S 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 




IPS 


10 




40 


0 


0 


Job 

PlpCOMRt 


HPS 


1 


p 


0 


0 


0 


Specialists 


LPS 


15 


0 


40 


0 


0 



0 
20 

3 
1 

0 
0 

0 
0 



STATE A 

0 
0 

14 

7 

0 
0 

0 
0 

STATE B 

0 
0 

7 
8 

0 

0 

0 
0 



0 
0 

1 

2 

0 
0 

0 
0 



0 
0 

0 

1 

0 
0 

0 
0 



0 
0 

10 
12 

0 
0 

0 
0 



0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


8 


16 


3 


1 


4 


19 


26 


1 


0 


0 


10 


0 


50 


0 


0 


0 


0 


67 


0 


33 


0 


20 


20 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 



0 


50 


50 


100 


0 


50 


*0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


7 


10 


7 


10 


3 


3 


9 


12 


3 


3 


1 


2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


10 


10 


10 ' 


60 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


100 


100 


0 


20 


20 


0 


60 


0 


0 












t 



421 



9 

ERIC 



425 



TAitf 7! 
<contlnood) 

CERTIFICATES HELD BY P0STS8XMOW* INSTITUTION 

Ft mo w c L hho responded to tme mail chest i on wmre 



^rcwt of *— oonoantt by Typ*» of Cartlf loata? " 





ftMfonaanti 


Typ* M 
of 


of 

*Oa4n*tl 


Adplala- 

i tratlon 


Toacn lap 


Ajr leattura 
Education 


OpOpprat I v# 
Education 


DJitr 1 but Ivu 
Education 


. H*a|th 

E*HfV»T ion 


fti.pii— t Im*I 

"Dw tcopjn tea 


at* im 

fAmrt » — 
tWCIT IOW 


■ocm t cat 
uvciT ton 


Trad* ond 
IndMPtrl at 
Education 


Vocational 
Countol 1 no 


400 

P lacuna nt 




















STATE C 
















Ohm/ 


MPS 


3 


67 


33 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 ' 


* 0 


0 




Director* 


lps 


4 


too 


0 


0 


30 


0 


0 


o 


23 


23 


23 


o 


0 






MPS 


30 


3 


33 


♦ 


0 




3 


0 


7 


to 


24 


3 


2 






LPS 


33 


f 


42 


0 


4 


0 


23 


0 


6 


17 


17 


6 


o 




Cuawialon 


HPS 


16 


* 

22 


21 


0 


0 


o 


5 


? ' 0 


o 


o 


o 


30 


A 






LPS 


3 


00 


40 


0 


0 


0 


0 


' o 


o 


o 


o 


60 


0 




*» 
































PUc— wt 


MPS 




30 


0 


0 


30 


0 


30 


0 


0 


0 


0 


30 


30 




Saaclallvt* 


LPS 


I 


0 


0 


0 


0 


4> 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


to 


















































STATE D 




«* 












ten/ 


MPS 


3 




0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 




0 




0 tractors 


in 


t 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 




0 




T— dun 


MPS 


32 


2 


to 


0 


2 


2 


12 


0 


8 


2 


0 




0 






LPS 


» 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


7 


0 


7 


0 


0 




0 




Copw ton 


MPS 


6 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


~ 17 


t7 






LPS 


8 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


13 


0 




4* 
































PUaunt 


MPS 


1 


- 0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 




0 




Suaelallota 


LPS 


3 


0 b 


0 


1° 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 




0 




'individual* 


■oy ho 14 


c*rtlfle*t*s In worm 


than om 


f laid. 





















Othar 



0 
0 

3 
0 

7 
20 

0 
0 



0 
13 



42 a 
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TABLE 72 



HOURS WORKED PER WEEK AT POSTSECONDARY INSTITUTION 
AS REPORTED BY STAFF WHO RESPONDED TO THE MAIL QUESTIONNAIRE 



Type 


Type 


Number 


- 




Percent 


of ' Responses 




of 


of 


of 


0- 


1 1- 


21- 


31- 




No 




Respondent 


SI te 


Respondents 


10 


20 


30 


40 


4 0+ 


Re spo nse 


Total 8 














Q + » + * 


A 

A 






Teachers 


HPS 


146 


1 


6 


1 9 


04 


1 ft 
1 O 


i 


100 




LPS 


1 24 


' 1 


2 




0 1 


L J 




100 


Counse 1 or $ 


HPS 


1 0 


0 


0 


0 


90 


1 0 


0 


100 




LPS 


6 


? 0 


0 


0 


100 


0 


0 


100 






















P I acemen t 


HPS 


5 


0 


0 


0 


80 


20 


0 


100 


Sp«uc1 a) 1 »t$ 


LPS 


, 0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 








> 


« 




State 


B 






Teachers 


HPS 


31 


0 


3 


0 


78 


1 3 


7 


101 






153 


1 


1 


3 


74 


1 7 


6 


102 


Counselors 


HPS 


1 


0 


0 


0 


100 


0 


0 


100 




LPS 


10 


0 


0 


0 


100 


0 


0 


100 


Job 


















Placement 


HPS 


1 


0 


0 


0 


100 


0 


0 


100 


Specialists 


LPS 


5 


0 


0 


20 


80 


0 


0 


100 



State C 



Teachers 


HPS 


58' 


1 7 


7 


21 


40 


3 


12 


100 




LPS 


.53 


0 


9 


13 


51 


21 


6 


100 


Counselors 


HPS 


18 


0 


0 


17 


83 


0 


0 


100 




LPS 


5 


0 


0 


0 


80 


20 


0 


100 


Job 




















Placement 


HPS 


2 


0 


0 


50 


50 


0 


0 


100 


Spec] a|] sts 


LPS 


1 


0 


0 


0 


100 


0 


0 


100 



r 

State D 



Teachers 



Counselors 
Jot 

Placement 

Spe&al Jsts 




HPS 


52 


2 


6 


6 


67 


1 5 




4 


10O 


LPS 


29 


0 


10 


3 


66 


1 4 




7 


100 


HPS 


6 


0 


0 


0 


83 


¥ 

1 7 




0 


100 


LPS 


8 


0 


13 


0 


75 


13 




0 


101 


HPS 


1 


0 


0 


o, 


1 00 


0 




0 


100 


LPS 


3 


0 


9 


0 


100 


0 




0 


100 


not equal 


100 


percent 


due to 


round J ng • 
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. TABLE 73 

HIGHEST LEVEL OF EDUCATION REPORTFO BY 
SELECTED GROUPS WHO RESPONOEO T 0 THE MAIL QUESTIONNAIRE 



Level 

of 

Education 



Percent of Responses 



Job Placement Advisory 
Director . Teacher Counselor Specialist Committee 

HP LP HP LP HP LP HP ' LP HP LP 

(n-3)(n-t ) (n-144) (n-124) (n«IO) (n«6) (n-5) (n-0) (n-77)(n-27) 



• 








State 


A 












Less than 
H.S. Grad. 


0 


0 


1 


1 


0 


0 


0 


i 


0 


4 


0 

H.S. Grad. 


0 

« 


0 


0 


d 


0 


0 


0 


0 


10 


1 \ 


Voc Ed Credit 


0 


0 


9 


13 


0 


0 


o . 


0 


5 


1 1 


As sod at © 
Degree 


0 


0 


3 


7 


0 


0 


0 


0 • 


4 


0 


1 to 3 
Years 
Co 1 lege 


\ 

0 


0 


to 


17 


> 

0 


0 


0 


0 


25 


1 1 


4 Yr. 
Degree 


0 


0 


1 t 


12 


0 


17 


20. 


0 


17 


26 


Beyon d 
4 yr.col 


0 


0 


28 


28 


0 


0 


20 


0 


20 


7 


Master *s 


33 


0 


1 1 


7 


10 


67 


40 


0 


4 


4 


Beyond 
Master *$ 


67 


too 


21 


12 


80 


17 


20 


0 


5 


1 5 


Doctorate 


0 


0 


t 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


5 


0 


Other 

» 


0 


0 


3 


1 


10 


0 


0 


0 


5 


0 


r 

No 

R e s po n s e 


0 


0 


t 


2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 1 


Total 8 


too 


too 


99 


100 


100 


101 


100 , 


0 


100 


101 ; 
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Level 

of 

Education 



TABLE 73 
(continued) 
HIGHEST LEVEL OF EDUCATION REPORTED bf 
SELECTED GROUPS WHO RESPONDED TO THE MAIL QUESTIONNAIRE 

Percent of Responses 



DI r act or Teacher Counselor 
HP LP HP LP HP LP 

(n-2)(n-5) (n-3t) (n-t 53) (n-1 ><n»10) 



Job Placement Advisory 
Special I st CofflmI ttee 
HP LP HP LP 
<n"1)<n,»3) <n»t2) <n-55J 



State B 

0000 0 0 0 0 *0 

0710 G 0 089 

0030 0 0 004 



Less than 
H.S, Grad. 

H.S. Grad* 

Voc Ed 
Credit 

Associate 
Degr ee 

1 to 3 
Years 
Col lege 

4 Yr. 
Degree - 

Beyond 
4 yr.col 

Master 's 

Beyond * 
Master f s 

Doctorate 

Other 

No 

Response 

Total 8 



0 0 t 



0 0 4 



0 0 13 16 

0 20 26 14 



0 17 26 



8 24 



0 0 20 25 9 

0 0 0 8 6 



100 60 39 46 100 90 0 40 8 6 

0 20 13 6 0 0 100 40 17 6 

0 0 0 2 ' 0 10 0 0 0 4 

00010 0, 0 002 

100 100 101 100 100 100 100 100 9b 103 




375 



430 



TABLE 73 
(contl nued ) ■ 
HIGHEST LEVEL OF EDUCATION REPORTED BY 
SELECTED GROUPS WHO RESPONDED TO THE MAIL QUESTIONNAIRE 



J 



Level 

of 

Educat Jon 



Ltss than 
H.S. Grad. 

H.S. Grad. 

Voc Ed 
CredJ t 

Assoc) ate 
Degree 

1 to 3 
Years 
Col lags 

4 Yr. 
Degree 

Bay ond 
4 yr.col 

Mastar 1 s 

Bayon d 
Mastar f s 

Doctorata 

Othar 

No 

Response 



Parcant of Rasponsas 



Job Placamant Advisory 
D J rector Teacher Counselor Special J st Committee 

HP LP HP LP HP LP HP LP HP LP 

<n»3 ) <n»4 ) (n-5 8) ( n» 53 ) ( n» 1 8 ) ( n» 5 ) (n»2) (n»1 ) (n»3 0) (n»30) 



0 
0 



State C 



0 0 0 0 

0 0 0 0 

0 0 3 0 

0 0 3 0 

0 0 3 l 4 



0 9 9 
0 22 17 



0 0 9 6 0 



0 
17 



33 75 36 53 67 

67 26 9 11 17 

0 0 0 0 0 

0 0 3 0 0 



0 0 
0 0 



0 



0 50 

0 50 

80 0 

20 0 

0 0 

0 0 



0 0 0 

0 10 3* 



0 10 



0 17 



0 
0 

0 
0 

100 



1 7 



27 



17 10 

10 3 

10 '23 

10 10 

3 3 



Total 8 



100 100 99 100 101 100 100 100 101 09 
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TABLE 73 
Ccont I nuec< ) 
HIGHEST LEVEL .OF EDUCATION REPORTED BY ' 
SELECTED GROUPS WHO "RESPONDED TO THE 14A I L QUESTIONNAIRE 



Level 

of 

E ducat Ion 



Percent of Responses 



Job Placement Advisory 
D J r actor Teach ar Court sal or Spacl af 1st Comml ttea 

HP LP HP LP HP LP * LP HP LP 

(n-3) <n-1 ) <n-52) <n-2?) <n-6) ' <n»8) <n»1 ) <n»3) <n«39}(n«37) 













State D 








■ 




Lata than 
























u 




ft 
u 


a 
u 


A 

u 


r, 
V 




0 


0 


0 




A 


a 
u 


A 

u 


f 

a 
u 


A 
U 


a 
0 


A 


0 


5 


- 3 


Voc Ed 






















V* i V Q J T 


u 


a 
u 


a 
u 


u 


A 

0 


A 

O 


0 


0 


8 


3 


A 4t *rt >4 a 
a V SO C 1 O T 9 






















Dear ee 


0 


0 


0 


0 


* 0 


0 


0 


0 


8 


5 


1 to 3 












> 










Years 






















Ct ft 1 1 A/1* 






a 


A 
\J 


A 
U 


A 

u 


A 

u 


A 


a 
O 


■ 

3 


4 Yr. 






















Degree 


0 


0 


4 


1 


0 


1 3 


0 


6 


21 


14 


Beyoo d 








V 


\ 












4 yr t co) 


* 0 


0 




7 


0 


0 


0 


0 


18 


3 


Master's 


33 


0 


35 


28 


50 


' 13 


0 


3 3 


15 


30 


Beyond 






















Master »s 


33 


0 


37 


45 


50 


38 


100 


0 


10 


3 


Doctorate 


33 


too 


2 


10 


0 


38 


y 0 


33 


5 


32 


Other 


0 


0 


2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


5 


No 






















Response 


0 

/ 


0 


2 


3 


0 


0 


0 


33 


3 


0 


Total 8 


99 


1 00 


101 


97 


100 


102 


100 


99 


101 


101 


a Tot a Is may not 


eq ual 


100 


percent 


due to roundl ng t 
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TABLE 74 



NUMBER OF CLASS PREPARATIONS MADE EACH DAY AS 
INDICATED BY TEACHERS WHO RESPONDED TO THE MAIL QUESTIONNAIRE 



Ty pe Number 

. of of 
Res pon dent $ Site Respondents 0 



Percent of Responses 



No Total 
6 Response 



State A 



Teachers 



HPS 
L°S 



M6 
124 



24 

36 



24 

19 



16 
16 



1 4 
10 



100 
101 



sVate B 



Teachers 



HPS 
LPS 



31 
153 



0 
1 



32 
22 



23 
26 



23 
22 



13 
15 



101 
10 1 



State C 



Tea chers 



HPS 
LPS 



58 
53 



38 
26 



41 

53 



0 
0 



2 1 

21 



LOO 
101 



State D 



Teachers 



HPS 
LPS 



52 
29 



40 
2 1 



27 
31 



21 
31 



0 
0 



*8 
10 



100 
100 



8 Totals may not equal 100 percent due to rounding. 
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TABLE 75 



EFFECT THAT A TEACHER'S ABIilTY TO PLACE 
STUDENTS I N TR A I N I NG-»R£ LATED JOBS HAS ON TENURE, SALARY, 
PROMOTION, ANO TERMINATION AS INDICATED BY DEAr^S/D IRECTORS 

Type Number Percent of Responses 

°f of Response Salary Termination 

Site Respondents Categories T 6n ure Increases Promotion of Employment Other 



State A 



HPS 



LPS 



Yes 
No 

No Response 
Totals 8 

Yes 
No 

No Response 
Totals 8 



33 
67 
0 

100 
0 

100 
0 

100 



33 
67 
0 

100 
0 

100 
0 

100 



33 
67 
0 

too 

0 

100 
0 

100 



33 
33 
33 
99 

0 

100 
0 

too 



0 
0 

too 
too 

too 

0 
0 

too 



HPS 



LPS 



HPS 



LPS 



HPS 
LPS 



Y«s 
No 

No Response 
Totals 8 

Yes 

No 

No Rospbnse 
Tota Is 8 



Yes 

No 

No Response 
Totals 8 

Yes 
No 

No Response 
Totals 8 



Yes 

No 

No Response 
Totals 8 

Yes 

No 

No Response 
Tota Is 8 



0 

too 

0 

too 

20 
60 
20 

too 



0 

too 

0 

too 

0 

too 

0 

too 



0 

too 

0 

too 

0 

100 
0 

too 



0 

too 

0 

too 

40 
60 

0 

too 



0 

too 

0 

too 

0 

100 

0 

too 



0 

too 

0 

too 

0 

too 

0 

too 



State B 

0 

100 
0 

100 

40 

60 
0 

100 
State C 

0 

1 00 
0 

1 00 
0 

100 

0 

too 

State D 

67 
JS3 
0 

1 00 
0 

100 
0 

100 



0 

100 
0 

100 

20 
60 
20 
100 



0 

100 
0 

100 
0 

100 
0 

too 



0 
67 
33 
100 

0 

100 
0 

100 



50 
0 
50 
100 

0 
0 

100 
100 



0 
33 
67 
100 

0 
0 

too 

100 



0 
0 

100 

too 
too 

0 
0 

too 



Totals may not equal 100 percent due to rounding. 
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TABLE 76 

HIGHEST LPVEL OF EDUCATION OBTAINED BY FATHERS AS, 
INDICATED BY STUDENTS WHO RESPONDED TO THE MAIL QUESTIONNAIRE 



Number Percent of Res ponses 



Res pon~ 
dtnts 


Ty pe 

of 
Site 


of 

Res pon- 
dents 


Under 
7 Years 


7*9 
Years 


10- i 1 
Years 


H 1 ah 
Schoo 1 
Gr adu a te 


1-3 
Yea r s 
Co 1 1 ege 


4-Year 
Degree 


RnvnnH 

4 Years 
Co 1 1 ege 


Master • 
D egr ee 


s No # Tota| n 
Res ponse 














* 


State A 














Current x 


HPS 


132 


6 


23 


14 


30 


1 i 


5 


0 




1 


1 1 


101 


Students 


IPi 


70 


1 


23 


7 


36 


13 


10 


0 




3 


7 


1 00 


Former 


HPS 


125 


1 


24 


7 


' 42 


1 i 


5 


o 




4 


6 


100 


Students 


LPS 


163 


3 


19 


9 


32 


1 5 


10 


0 




7 


6 


1 0 1 
















State B 














Current 


HPS 


62 


1 5 


1 0 


1 5 


26 


1 6 


3 


2 




2 


1 3 


102. 


Students 


lp: 


147 , 


10 


12 


7 


26 


14 


8 


0 




1 1 


14 


102 


Former 


hps 


30 


23 


1 3 


1 0 


20 


1 3 


3 


o 




ft 
7 


18 


99 


Students 


LPS 


59 


15 


19 


14 


22 


7 


3 


0 




7 


1 4 


10 1 
















State C 














Current 


HPS 


24 


0 


8 


4 




2 1 


4 


0 




17 


8 


100 


Students 


LPS 


29 


7 


7 * 


10 




17 


*10 


0 




17 


1 4 


99 


Former 


HPS 


49 


10 


10 


6 


22 


20 


16 


0 


L 


8 


6 


96 


Students 


LP^ 


87 


9 


1 3 - 


6 


17 


18 


14 


0 




18 


5 


100 
















State D 














Current 


HPS 


71 


4 


1 1 


1 1 


32 


1 3 


'10 


0 




1 0 


8 


99 


Students 


LPS 


33 


9 


3 


12 


27 


15 


12 






6 


1 5 


99 


Former 


HPS 


6 


7 


1 1 


1 f 


40 


13 


9 


0 




7 


4 


102 


Students 


LPS 


46 


13 


1 7 


1 1 


44 


4 


2 






2 


7 


100 



•Totals may not equal 100 percent due to rounding. 
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TABLE 77 



HIGHEST LEVEL OF EDUCATION OBTAINED BY MOTHERS AS 
INDICATED BY STUDENTS WHO RESPONDED TO THE MAIL QUESTIONNAIRE 

— — 2 U . , 

Number ;' Percent of Responses 

Type of O High * 1-3 Beyond 

Res"pon- of Respon- Under j 7-9 10-11. School*, Years 4-Year*4 Years Master's No 
dents *Slte dents 7 Years Years Yeers Graduate College Degree Co I lege^ Degr ee Response Total 6 



Current 


HPS- 


132 


2 


1 1 


1 0 


50 


1 3 


4 


0 


2 


8 


100 


Students 


LPS 


70 


3 


10 


9 


43 


17 / 


4 f 


0 


1 


13 


100 


F a rm* r 


HPS 


1 25 


2 


9 




A A 


1 A 
1 4 


< 
o 


A 

u 


I 




1 A A 
1 0 0 


S t u den t s 


LPS 


- 163 


1 


1 0 


9 


48 


20 


5 


0 


4 


, 4 


101 


Current 


HPS 


v 62 


1 1 


5 


1 0 


3 1 


27 


2 


0 


2 


13 


foi 


Stude nts 


LPS 


147 


7 


10 


1 3 


37 


17 


7 


0 


2 


9 


100 


Former 


HP -. 


30 


1 0 


I 20 


27 


27 


10 


0 


0 


0 


7 


100 


Students 


LPS 


59 


19 


14 


10 


27 


15 


5 


c 


5 


5 


100 


Current 


HPS 


24 


8 


1 3 




33 


8 


13 


0 


0 


8 


100 


Students 


LPS 


29 


0 


1 0 


7 


45 


10 


3 


0 


7 


17 


99 


Forty r 
StuHnts 


HPS 


49 


4 


8 


6 


27 


37 


4 


0 


6 


8 


too 


LPS 


87 


8 


8 


9 


28 


23 


1 5 


0 


5 


5 


101 


Curren t 


HPS 


7 1 


3 


\ 

9 


9 


53 


10 


7 


0 


3 


7 


101 


Students 


LPS 


33 


0 


6 


1 5 


36 


12 


12 


0 


3 


1 5 


99 


Forme r 


HPS 


76 


7 


1 1 


17 


43 


12 


4 


0 


1 


5 


100 


Students 


LPS 


46 


4 


2 


13 


63 


1 1 


2 


0 


0 


4 


99 



Totals may not equal 100 percent due to rounding* 
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TABLE 78 



OCCUPATION Of FATHERS AS INOICATED BY 
STUOENTS WHO RESPONDED TO THE MAIL QUESTIONNAIRE 



Percent of Responses 



00 



r 



ERIC 



437 





Curr an t 


St udant 1 




For me r 


St udants 


"7 


High 


Placement Sites 


Low Placement 


Sites High 


P 1 aceman t S * tas 


Low Placement J 


>\tes 


Occupat Ions 


(N-132) 


(N-70) 




(N-125) 


(N-163) 










Stata A 








C lar lea 1 

Ae> 


2 


1 




5 


2 




Crattaperson 


1 t 


6 




13 


12 




Far»#r 


8 


16 




7 


14 




Homemaker 


0 


0 




0 


0 




► Laborar 


13 


10 




10 


8 




Adiln I strator 


6 


6 




7 


10 




HI Utary 


2 


1 




1 


1 


- 


Oparat 1 va 


12 


10 




10 


5 




Protass J ona t 


3 


6 




10 


14 




Propr lator 


5 


4 




4 


9 




Protactlva Sarvlc*s 


t 


0 




% 2 


0 




Strvlct 


2 


1 




2 


1 




Sales 

i 


t 


10 




3 


5 




^*#chn lea 1 


t 


1 




2 


3 




Other 


17 


14 




17 


10 




No Response 


13 


13 




6 


6 




Total* 


102 


99 




99 


100 \ 

i 














/ 







TABLE 78 
(continued) 
OCCUPATION OF FATHERS AS INDICATED BY 
STUDENTS MHO RESPONDED TO THE MAIL QUESTIONNAIRE 



Percent of Responses 



Current Students 



Former Students 





High 


P 1 acement 


^ t .A. ft O ft A 

Sites Low Placement 


Sites High 


P 1 acement S 1 tes 


Low Placement Sites 


Occupations 




(N-62) 


(N-147) . 




(N-30) 


(N-59) . 








- 


State B 


+ 




Clerical 




0 


4 




0 


0 


Craft sperson 




13 


17 


s 


20 


19 

i 


Famer 




13 


' 3 




0 


9 


Homemaker 




2 


0 




0 


o 


Laborer 




3 


7 




23 


14 


Admin I str ator 




8 


6 




10 


2 


Ml Mtary 




2 


3 




0 


9 


Oper** Ive 




7 


8 




10 


7 


Prof ess Ion a 1^^ 




8 


1 1 




7 


2 


Propr letor 




7 


6 




7 


7 


Protective Services 




3 


2 




0 


. 2 


Service 




3 


2 




0 


0 


Sa les 


<* 


3 


2 




0 


3 


Techn lea 1 




3 


3 




0 


5 


Other 




8 


17 




17 


15 


No Response 




18 


10 




7 


9 


Total 9 




101 


101 




101 


103 



440 



TABLE 78 
(continued) 
OCCUPATION OF FATHERS AS INDICATED BY 
STUDENTS HMO RESPONDED TO THE MAIL QU6ST IONNA IRE 




CD 



Current Students 



Percent of Responses 



Former St udents 



Occu pat 1 on s 


High Placement Sites 


Low Placement 


Sites High 


Placement Sites 


Low Placement Sites 


( N«24 ) 


t U B ?Q 1 






(N"87) H 








O 1 a T 9 Is 






Clerical 


0 

-< 


v 




A 

u 


3 


Craf tsperson 


2 1 


7 1 
L 1 




1 8 


1 2 


Farmer 


4 


o 






8 


Hoaemaker 


0 


w 


\ 


A 
U 


0 


Laborer 


o 


A 
U 


* 6 


6 


Adml n 1 strator 


13 


10 




a 


9 


Hi 11 tary 


g 


V 7 


• 


4 


5 


Operative 


4 


n 
u 




1 A 
1 0 


2 


Prof ess lona 1 


17 


17 




20 


17 


Prp^r lator 


0 


7 




6 


12 


Protective Services 


0 


10 




0 


0 


Serv I ca 


0 


3 




2 


3 


Sales 


0 


3 




4 


5 


Techn lea 1 


0 


0 




0 


3 


Other 


17 


7 




12 


13 


No Response 


14 


14 




6' 


2 


Total* 


98 


99 


4 


98 


100 



4 



\ 



TABLE 78 
(coftt! nued )' 
OCCUPATION OF FATHERS AS INDICATED BY 
STUDENTS WHO RESPONDED TO THE MAIL QUESTIONNAIRE 



Percent of Responses 



Current Students 



Former Students 





Hljh 


P 1 acement 


Sites Low Placement 


Sites High 


Placement Sites 


Low Placement Sites 


Occupat Sons 




(N-71) 


(N-33* 




^-<N«76) 


(N-46) 










State D 






Clerical 




. 1 


6 


■a 


3 


0 


Cra"f tsperson 




10 


21 




20 


22 


r Farmer 




3 


3 




1 


0 


w Homemaker 

00 

ui Laborer 




0 


0 




0 


0 






0 




9 


17 


Adm 1 n I strator 




14 


/ 9 




1 5 




Ml I Itary 




3 


0 




0 




Operative 




10 


9 






1 1 


Profess lona 1 




21 


21 




1 1 




Propr letor 




3 


9 




8 


4 


Protective Services 




1 


0 




4 


4 


Ser v 1 ce 




0 


0 




3 




Sales 




4 


3 




3 




Techn lea 1 




6 


3 




4 




Othe^ 




13 


* 

\ 




9 


13 


No Response 




7 


12 




7 


4 


Total" 




100 


99 




102 


98 


8 Totals may not equal 


100 


percent due to rounding* 






4- 


ERLC 443 















table 79 

occupations of mothers as indicated by 

STUDENTS WHO RESPONDED TO THE MAIL QUESTIONNAIRE 

; Percent of Responses 

Current Students Former Students 

High Placement Sites Low Placement Sites High Placement Sites Low Placement Sites 
Occupations (N-132) <N-70) (N-12-5) (N-163) 

i - 

State A 



Clerical 


13 


13 


1 9 






1 ft 

1 o 


Cr af tsper son 


2 


o 


u 






0 


Farmer 


2 


4 


2 






1 

1 


Homemaker 


34 


29 


26 






x i 

-> 1 


Laborer 


4 


4 


i 
i 






I 


Adm) nl stra tor 


4 


1 . 


1 






4 


Military 


0 


0 


3 






0 


Operative 


3 


0 


1 1 






6 


Professional 


5 


7 


1 






1 1 


Propr 1 etor 


4 


4 


9 






0 


Protective Services 


6 


0 


2 






0 


Service 


i i 


7. 


2 






7 


Sales 


3 


1 


2 






3 


Techn lea 1 


1 


1 


2 






0 


Other 


8 


9 


10 






9 


No Response 


8 


19 


1 1 






9 


Total" 


102 


99 


102 






99 



11 

445 



TABLE 79 
<cont J nued ) 
OCCUPATIONS OF MOTHERS AS INDICATED BY 
3TUDf NTS WHO RESPONDED TO THE MAIL QUESTIONNAIRE 



V Percent of Respon ses 

Current Students Former Students 

High Placement Sites Low Placement Sites High Placement Sites Low Placement Sites 

(M-62) (N-1 47) <N»30) (N-59) 



State B 

t 



Cler leal 


24 


16 


'3 




1 7 


Craf tsper son 


3 


1 


0 




5 


Fa rmer 


27 


34 


40 




39 


Homemaker 


0 


0 


0 




0 


Laborer 


0 


t 


T 

J 




u 


Adml n 1 s trator 


0 


3 


3 [ 




0 


Military 


0 


0 


0 




0 


Qperat 1 ve 


2 


1 


3 




0 


Prof ess Jona 1 


16 


6 


0 


r 


5 


Propr Jetor 


2 


1 


0 




0 


Protective Services 


Q 


0 


0 




0 


Ser v ice 


t 


9 


13 


\ 


1 0 


Sa has 


2 


3 


0 




3 


Techn 1 c a 1 


0 


0 


0 




0 


Other 


5 


13 


10 




1 2 


No Response 


13 


12 


13 




9 


Total 0 


101 


100 


98 




100 



Occupat Jon** 




TABLE 79 
(cont 1 nutd ) 
OCCUPATIONS OF MOTHERS AS INDICATED BY 
STUDENTS MHO RESPONDED TO THE MAI L QUESTIONNAIRE 



Percent of Responses t 

Current Students Former Students 

High Placement Sites Low Placement Sites High Placement Sites Low Placement Sites 
Occupations (N-24) (N»29) iN-49) (N-87) 



State C 



\s 1 W 1 KOI 


1 7 


24 


2 7 


1 6 


wi o i i 9pf i awn 


0 


o 


2 


0 


Far me r 


o 


o 


o 


1 


Ho BAMS Ra r 


58 


28 


29 


32 


Laborer ' 


0 


3 


0 


0 


Administrator 


4 


10 


2 


6 


MI Mtary 


0 


C 


0 


0 


Operative 


0 


3 


2 


? 


Profess lona 1 


0 


3 


16 


12 


Proprietor 


0 


0 


2 


5 


Protective Services 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Service 


0 


7 


2 


7 


Sa les 


0 


0 


6 


1 


Techn Jca 1 


0 


3 


0 


1 


Other 


8 


3 


4 


10 


No Response 


13 


14 


8 


7 


Total 8 


100 


98 


100 


100 



4 o 1 ) 

i 



o 44*) 
ERIC 11J 



TABLE 19 
(cont J nued) 
OCCUPATIONS OF MOTHERS AS INDICATED BY 
STUDENTS WHO RESPONDED TO THE MAIL QUESTIONNAIRE 



Percent of Responses 





High 


Current Students 
Placement Sites Low Placement 


Sites High. 


P lacement 


Former 
Sites 


Students 

Low Placement Sites 


Occupat Ions 




(N-71 ) 


(N-33) 


(N 


««76) 




(N«46) 








i 


State D 








0 l er 1 ca I 




23 


21 




1 3 




22 


Cr a f t s pe r son 




0 


0 




3 




2 


Fame r 




0 


1 5 




1 




22 


Homemaker 




21 


0 




4 1 




7 


Laborer 




3 


0 




4 




0 


Ad ml n Jstrator 




6 


0 




3 




0 


Ml II tary 




0 


0 




0 




0 


Operat 1 ve 




4 


1 2 




4 




4 


Profess J on a 1 




to 


18 




8 




9 


Propr J etor 




1 


0 




0 




2 


Protective Services 




0 


0 




1 




0 


Service 




4 


9 




5 




1 3 


Sales 




7 


0 


• 


4 




4 


Techn leal 




3 


0 




0 




0 


Other 




13 


1 2 




9 




4 


No Response 




6 


12 




4 






Total 8 




101 


99 




100 




100 


a Totals way not equal 


100 


percent due to 


round J ng • 











TABLE 80 



MAJOR REASONS FOR ENROLLING IN PARTICULAR PROGRAM AREAS' AS 
INDICATED BY STUDENTS WHO RESPONDED TO THE MAIL QUESTIONNAIRE 



Reasons for 
Choos I ng 
PaVt leu I ar 
Pr ogram 



Percent of Responses 



Current Students 
High Placement Site Low Placement Site 



(N « 132) 



(N « 70) 



Former St udents 
H I gh P I acement S I te Low Placement Site 
<N « 125) (N « 163) 



State A 



To acq u I re skills 
needed for obtaining 
f Irst Job 

To upgr ade ski Ms In 

occupations where 

previously or 

sO currently employed 
O 

To acq u I re new skill 
In order to change 
occupat Ions 



u> 



33 



13 



39 



40 



17 



31 



45 



14 



30 



44 



12 



32 



Was unable to attend 
four-year college 

Parents encouraged 
enrol Iment In program 
area 

No definite reasons 
Other 

No Response 

Totals* 

45J 



2 
6 
3 
99 



4 

1 
3 

100' 



2 
6 
1 

100 



7 
1 
1 

100 



Reasons for 
Choos I ng 
Part I cu lar 
Progr am 



TABLE 80 
(continued) 

MAJOR REASONS FOR ENROLLING IN PARTICULAR PROGRAM AREAS AS 
INDICATED BY STUDENTS WHO RESPONDED TO THE MAIL QUESTIONNAIRE 



Percent of Respon ses 



1 Current Students 
High Placement Site Low Placement Site 
(N * 62') (N ■ 142) 



Former Students 
High Placement S Ite Low Placement Site 
(N - 30) (N « 59) 



To acquire ski I Is 
needed for obtaining 
f Irst Job 



15 



State B 



17 



13 



3 1 



To u pgr ade ski I'l s In 
occupations where 
pre vl ou s ly or 
currently employed 

To acq u I re new sk I I I 
In order to change 
cccu pat Ions 



32 



31 



27 



35 



30 



33 



24 



24 



Was unable to attend 
four-year college 

Parents encouraged 
enrollment \t\ pr/ogram 
area 



No definite reasons 
Other 

No Response 
Tot a l$ 8 



0 
5 
13 
101 



1 

13 
3 
99 



3 
13 

3 
98 



3 
10 

2 
9 9 



45o 



456 



TABLE 80 
(cont I nued ) 

MAJOR REASONS FOR ENROLLING IN PARTICULAR PROGRAM AREAS AS 
INDICATED BY STUDENTS WHO RESPONDED TO THE MAIL QUESTIONNAIRE 



Reasons for 
Choos I ng 
Particular 
Program 



Percent of Responses 



Current Students 
High PI acement S I te Low P I acement S I te 
(N - 24) (N - 29) 



Former Students 
High Placement Site Low Placement Site 
<N - 49> <N « 87) 



State C 



K> 



9 

ERLC 



To acqu Ire skills 
needed for obtaining 
f I rst Job 

To u pgr ade skills In 
occupations where 
previously or 
currently employed 

To acquire new skill 
In order to change 
occupat Ions 

Was unable to attend 
four-year college 

Parents encouraged 
enrollment In program 
area 

No def I n I te reasons 
Other 

No Response 
Totals* 



33 



46 



0 
8 
4 

99 



35 



24 



24 



3 
10 

0 
99 



35 



20 



17 



31 



0 



0 

10 
2 

100 



•c 



20 



3 
15 

3 
99 



453 



TABLE 80 
(continued) 





MAJOR REASONS FOR ENROLLING IN PARTICULAR 
INDICATED BY STUDENTS WHO RESPONDED TQ THE 


PROGRAM AREAS AS 
MAIL QUESTIONNAIRE 


H 


Reasons for 








Percent of 


Responses 








Choos ! ng 
Parti cu lar 


Cur rent 
Hloh Placinmnt SI+« 


Students 
Low Pla 


cement 


Site 


Former 

High Placement *Slte 


S tuden t s 

1 AW ^ 1 ------- -A- «^ ■ 

Lew Placement Site 


Program 


(N » 71) 




(N 


« 33) 




(N 


- 76) 




(N - 46) 








State D 












To acquire skj I Is 
needed for obtaining 
first lob 

• •■91 J V W 


34 


• 




Q 






36 




22 


To upgrade skills In 
occupations where 

ft r a w t nil e 1 u f\ r 
j/i oy i yu 9 |»y o r 

currently amp loyed 


20 






Q 




• 


21 

i 




28 


T ft ncflii 1 r a n am * Lr 1 1 1 

In order to change 
occupat Ions 


31 






42 






20 




4 7 


HQS UnBD It TO BTTBnO 

four-year co 1 1 ege 








6 






5 




1 1 


Parents encouraged 
«nroi 1 me n t i n prog row 
area 


0 
3 






0 






1 




4 


No definite reasons 






27 






1 




1 5 


Other 


4 






3 






12 




2 


No Response 


4 






3 






4 




0 


Totals 8 


too 




• 


99 






100 




99 


a Totals may not equal 


100 percent due to round! ng 


• 















U) 

u> 



9 

ERJC 



459 



4G0 



TABLE 81 



VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL EDUCATION ^PROGRAMS 
IN IWICH CURRENT AND FORMER STUDENTS ENROLLED 

* 

Percent of Responses ^ 

Type Number Type Agrl- DJstrJb- Health Occupe- Office Trade , 

of o* of culture utlve Occupa- tlonal Home Occupa- and No 

Respondent Pesf. dents Site Education Education tlons Economics tlons Technical Industrial Other Response Total a 



State A 



Curt ent 


132 


HPS 


8 


6 


U 


o 


25 


3 


21 


19 


4 


100 


Student 


70 


LPS 


1 


9 


9 


0 


16 


3 


27 


31 


4 


100 


Former 


125 


j^RS 


4 


4 


21 


0 


24 


5 


18 


23 


1 


100 


Student 


163 


LPS 


3 


1 


13 


1 


14 


9 


29 


28 


7 


100 














State B 














Current 


62 


HPS 


0 


0 


36 


0 


5 


24 


10 


21 


5 


101 


Student 


14? 


LPS 


1 


0 


16 


0 


12 


19 


19 


29 


4 


100 


Former 


30 


HPS 


0 


0 


27 


0 


10 


13 


7 


43 


0 


100 


Student 


59 


LPS 


2 


0 


25 


0 


15 


17 


12 


29 


0 


100 














State C 














Current 


24 




0 


0 


33 


0 


13 


0 


25 


25 


4 


100 


Student 


29 


LPS 


3 


0 


41 


0 


14 


3 


7 


31 


0 


99 


Former 


4c 


HPS 


2 


0 


26 


0 


6 


16 


20 


31 


0 


101 


Student 


87 


LPS 


0 


0 


7 


0 


17 


13 


15 


46 


2 


100 














State D 














Current 


71 


HPS 


1 


0 


31 


0 


21 


16 


4 


20 


7 


100 


Student 


33 


LPS 


0 


0 


27 


0 


24 


21 


3 


24 


0 


99 


Former 


76 


HPS 


0 


1 


20 


0 


26 


4 


4 


45 


0 


100 


Student 


46 


LPS 


0 


0 


26 


0 


17 


17 


0 


29 


0 


9* 



* Totnls may not equal 100 percent due to founding. 



4ti 



TABLE 82 



EXTENT TO WHICH STUDENTS HELD A JOB IN 1978-79 DURING 
THE TIME THEY WERE ENROLLED IN A P 0 S T S E C 0 N D A R Y INSTITUTION 
AS INDICATED BY STUDENTS WHO RESPONDED TO THE MAIL QUESTIONNAIRE 

Type Number 

of of Percent of Responses _ 

Respondents Site Respondents Yes No No Response Totals 



State A 

Current HPS 132 50 45 5 100 

Students LPS 70 67 27 6 100 

Former HPS 125 63 34 3 100 

Students LPS 163 68 30 2 100 

State B 



Current HPS 62 55 40 5 100 

Students LPS 147 68 28 4 100 

Former HPS 30 80 20 0 100 

Students LPS 59 61 37 2 100 

State C 



Current HPS 24 92 8 0 100 

Students IPS 29 72 28 0 100 

Former HPS 49 76 20 4 100 

Students LPS 87 69 28 3 100 

State D 



Current HPS 7 1 83 14 3 100 

Students LPS 33 70 30 0 100 

Former * HPS 76 7 128 1 100 

Students LPS 46 83 17 0 100 



v. 



9 

ERIC 



462 



395 



TABU 83 



Type Number 

of of 
Site Respondents 



Obtal ned 
Part~t I me 
Job 



PLACEMENT STATUS WITHIN SIX MONTHS OF LEAVING THEIR 
POSTSECONDARY INSTITUTION AS INDICATED BY FORMER STUDENTS 



Percent of Responses 8 



Obtal ned 
Ful l-t I me 
Job 



3ec erne 
Self- 
Empl oyed 



Enrol fed 
In Vo-Tech 
Program In 
Different Schoo I 



Enrol led I n 
Non-Vo-Te ch 
Pr ogr am I n 
Different School 



En tare d 

Military *as 
Service Unemployed 



Other 



STATE A 



HPS 
LPS 



125 
163 



21 
12 



66 
72 



6 
13 



6 
3 



2 
3 



1 1 
4 



10 
1 3 



STATE B 



HPS 
LPS 



30 
59 



3 

10- 



60 
64 



3 
5 



0 
2 



10 
5 



0 
0 



1 7 
22 



STATE C 



HPS 
LPS 



49 

87 



27 

12 



53 
38 



2 
2 



4 

0 



18 
31 



STATE D 



HPS 
LPS 



76 
46 



25 
15 



42 

54. 



4 

2 



1 1 

7 



1 1 
17 



0 

0 



1 6 
17 



8 Categories ere not mutually exclusive: respondents could select as many as necessary* 



erJc 



4 1) i 



TABLE 84 



DEGREE OF SIMILARITY BETWEEN SKILLS LEARNED 
IN VOCATIONAL-TECHN ICAL EDUCATION AND WORK SKILLS USED 
ON FIRST JOB AFTER LEAVING POSTSECOKDARY INSTITUTION AS 
INDICATED BY FORMER STUDENTS WHO RESPONDED TO THE MAIL QUESTIONNAIRE 



Typo Number 

of of 
Sit© Respondents 



Same As 
Ski I Is 
Learned 



Percent of Responses 



S omewhat 
Related 



$ I Ightly 
Re late* 



Not At A| | 
Rel ated 



No 

Response 



Totals 8 



STATE A 



HPS 
LPS 



125 
163 



45 

49 



22 
26 



14 
6 



1 1 
13 



101 
101 



STATE B 



HPS 
LPS 



30 
59 



37 
37 



33 
24 



3 

9 



20 
25 



100 
100 



STATE C 



HPS 
LPS 



49 

87 



4 1 

20 



22 
25 



12 
9 



8 
10 



16 
36 



99 
100 



STATE D 



HPS 
LPS 



76 
46 



30 
48 



26 
22 



9 
2 



30 
24 



99 
100 



Totals may ifot equal 100 percent due to rounding. 



397 

465 



TABLE 85 



RATING OF VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL EDUCATION PREPARATION FOR 
FIRST JOB BY FORMER STUDENTS WHO RESPONDED TO THE MAIL QUESTIONNAIRE 



Percent of Responses 



Type Number 

of of - Excellent Good Fair Poor No 

Site Respondents Pr*p*r*f ton Preparation Preparation Preparation Response Totals 8 



STATE A 



HPS 
LPS 



125 
163 



22 
38 



32 
31 



20 
14 



8 
3 



18 
14 



100 
100 



HPS 
LPS 



30 
59 



30 
27. 



30 
27 



STATE B 



17 
12 



20 
29 



100 
100 



STATE C 



HPS 

LPS 



49 

87 



25 
18 



35 

20 



14 

15 



8 
5 



d Totals may not equal 100 (percent due to roundVnp 



18 
43 



100 
101 




J 




\ 



398 



ERLC 



'it;,; 



TABLE 36 



DEGREES EARNED BY FORMER STUDENTS 
WHO RESPONDED TO THE MAIL QUESTIONNAIRE 



Percent of Responses 



Type Number 

of of Associate Certificate Program Completed 



No 



Srte Respondents Degree of Completion No Formal Award Other Response Total* 



State A 



HPS 

LPS 



125 
163 



59 
74 



18 
7 



10 
1 1 



too 

100 



State B J 



HPS 
LPS 



30 
59 



67 
78 



27 
1 2 



3 
0 



0 
10 



3 
0 



too 
too 



State C 



HPS 

LPS 



49 

8 7 



76 
23 



22 
20 



0 

20 



2 
U 



0 
24 



100 
101 



State D 



HPS 
LPS 



76 
46 



97 
98 



0 
2 



99 
100 



8 Totals may not equ^al 100 percent due to rounding. 



ERLC 



399 
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TABLE 87 

FIRST JOB HELO AFTER LEAVING POSTSECONDARY INSTITUTION 
AS I ND ICATEO BY FORMER STUDtNTSTHD RESPONDED TO THE MAIL QUESTIONNAIRE 



Type Number 

of of Respon« 
Site dents 



Professional, Clerical 
Technical or and 
Managerial Sales 



Percent of Responses 



Service 



Agr leu Iture, 
FJsh J ng. For- 
estry, etc. 



Process- Machine Bench Struc- No 

Ing Trades Work tural Misc. Response Total 8 



State A 



HPS 
LPS 



125 
163 



12 
12 



32 
26 



18 
14 



4 

3 



6 
14 



1 

2 



3 
4 



22 
18 



100 
99 



State B 



HPS 
LPS 



30 
59 



20 
25 



17 
24 



17 
12 



0 
0 



7 
2 



0 
0 



3 
5 



33 
31 



100 
101 



State C 



HPS 
LPS 



49 

8? 



33 
21 



10 
18 



12 

5 



4 

1 



0 
0 



2 

0 



0 
5 



0 
2 



33 
•4 7 



100 

i 00 



State 0 



HPS 

LPS 



76 
46 



22 
26 



25 
24 



I J 
1 1 



0 
0 



0 
0 



0 
0 



0 
0 



0 
2 



41 

37 



100 
100 



8 Totals nay not equal 100 percent due to rounding* 
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TABLE 88 

PROGRAM EVALUATION ACTIVITIES CONDUCTED IN POSTSECONOARY INSTITUTIONS 
AS INDICATED BY DEANS/DIRECTORS WHO RESPONDEO TO THE MAIL QUESTIONNAIRE 



Percent of Responses 





— 
Ty pe 

SJ te 


- - 

Number 

OT 

Res pon dent s 


— . 

On ce 
A Year 


-- 

Once 
Every 
Two Years 


Once 
Every 
Th ree 
Years 


Once — 
Eve ry 
Four 
Years 


Once 
Every 
r j ve 
Years 


Never 


hist 

Res pon se 


Tota 


- - 
Act I v! ty 












State 


A 






• 




fol low-up 


HPS 


3 


67 


33 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


too 


of 


LPS 


t 


100 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


too 


Coop leters 






















Fo 1 low-up 


HPS 


3 


100 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


too 


%J i 


LPS 


] 


inn 


u 


U 


A 
O 


u 


A 


A 


f A A 

1 U 0 


Leavers 






















Survey of 


HPS 


3 


33 


33 


0 


0 


0 


33 


0 


99 


F ■ n 1 nuA r t 

t mft i oyvrs 


t P<s 

w r 3 


i 
i 


1 u u 


A 

u 


A 
U 


A 


A 


0 


A 


1 00 


Col lect Jon 


HPS 


3 


100 


0 


0 


0 


0 


- 0 


0 


too 


of Student 


LPS 


t 


too 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


too 


Oct 8 
































State 


B 










Fol 1 otf-up 


HPS 


2 


50 


50 


0 


0 


Q 


0 


0 


too 


of 


LPS 


5 


100 


0 


0 


0 


0 


o 


0 


too 


Comp leters 






















Fol 1 ow-up 


HPS 


2 


100 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


too 


of 


LPS 


5 


too 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


too 


Leaver* 






















Survey of 


HPS 


2 


too 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


too 


Fep loyers 


LPS 


5 


60 


40 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


too 


Oo+f ect Jon 


HPS 


2 


50 


50 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


too 


of Student 


LPS 


5 


40 


40 


0 


0 


0 


20 


0 


too 


Data 
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TABLE 88 

.. * (cont I nued ) 

. PROGRAM EVALUATION ACTIVITIES CONDUCTED IN PO S TS ECO NDA RY INSTITUTIONS 
AS INDICATED BY DEAN S/D (RECTORS WHO RESPONDED TO THE MAIL QUESTIONNAIRE 



Act I vl ty 



Type Number 

of of 
Site Res p<vn dents 



Once 
A Year 



Percent of Responses 



One e 
Eve ry 
Two Years 



Once 
E very 
Thr^e 
Year s 



On ce 
Every 
Four 
Years 



On ce 
E ve ry 
Five 
Yea r s 



No 

Never Response 



Tota I 



Fo I I ow-up 
of 

Comp leters 

Fol low -up 
of 

#Lea vers 



HPS 
LPS 

HPS 
LPS 



100 
50 

67 
50 



0 
0 

0 
0 



State C 



0 
0 

0 
0 



0 
25 

0 
25 



0 
25 

33 
25 



0 
0 

0 
0 



too 
too 

too 
too 



Survey of 
Emp I oyers 



HPS 
LPS 



Col lect len HPS 

*> of Student LPS 

O Data 
to 



Fol low-up HPS 
of LPS 
Comp leters 



Fo I low-up 
of 

Leavers 



HPS 
LPS 



3 
4 

3 
4 



67 
25 

0 
0 



67 

too 



67 
0 



0 
0 

0 
0 



0 

0 



33 

too 



0 
25 

0 
0 



0 
25 

33 
25 



State D 



33 
0 



0 
0 



33 
25 

0 
0 



0 

0 

67 
75 



0 
0 



0 
0 

0 
0 



0 
0 



0 
0 



too 
too 

too 
too 



too 
too 



too 
too 



Survey of 
Emp I oyers 

Co I I ect I on 
of Student 
Data 



HPS 
LPS 

HPS 
LPS 



33 
0 

too 

0 



0 
0 

0 

too 



0 
0 

0 
0 



0 
0 

0 
0 



0 
0 

0 
0 



0 

100 

0 
0 



6 / 
0 

0 
0 



too 
too 

too 
tot) 




4 t x 



\ 



TABLE 89 

RATING (fr THE QUALITY OF VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL" EDUCATION STUDENT 
WORKERS AS INDICATED BY EMPLOYEES WHO RESPONDED TO THE MAIL QUESTIONNAIRE 



Number 
Type of 

of Respon- Excel- 
Site dents lent 



Per cent of Respon ses 



Good Fair Poor 



Does Not 

Meet My No Bas I s 

Bu s 1 nes s 's for No 

Needs Rating Response Total 8 



State A 



HPS 
LPS 



66 
45 



24 
18 



46 
62 



15 
t 1 



0 
4 



2 



101 

99 



State B 



HPS 
LPS 



55 
67 



1 \ 
10 



26 
34 



22 
15 



27 
18 



1 1 
10 



10 1 
100 



State C 



HPS 
LPS 



2 1 

35 



10 
1 1 



24 
37 



38 
20 



10 
6 



14 
1 4 



101 
100 



State D 



HPS 

LPS 



24 

25 



25 
24 



25 
48 



2 1 

8 



1 7 
4 



100 
100 



a Totals may not equal 100 percent due to rounding 
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TABLE 90 

WORKERS WHO HAVE BEEN VOCAT I ONAL -TECHN ICAL EDUCATION STUDENTS COMPARED 
WITH WORKERS WHO HAVE NOT BEEN VOCAT I ONAL~TECHN ICAL EDUCAT I ON ,S TUDENT S 
AS INDICATED BY EMPLOYERS WHO HAVE RESPONDED TO t; iE MA | l QUESTIONNAIRE 



Type 

of 

Act I v I ty 



Type 
of 



Number 
of 



Percent of Responses 



Much Much No 

Site Respondents Better Better Same Worse Worse Response Totals- 



State A 



Read I ng and HPS 66 

Interpretive LPS 45 

Skills 



9 
t t 



46 
47 



38 

29 



0 
0 



6 
13 



101 
100 



Mathematical HPS 66 
Knowledge LPS 45 



5 
13 



4 t 

42 



42 

27^ 



0. 
0 



9 
13 



100 
99 



Knowledge and HPS 66 
Ski I Is Deal I no. LPS 45 
with Safety 



8 

9 



4 I 

29 



38 
47 



0 
0 



12 
13 



101 
100 



Per son a I 
Re I at I ons 
Skll Is 



HPS 
LPS 



66 
45 



6 
13 



36 
3 1 



49 

38 



9 
13 



100 
99 



Communication HPS 66 
Skills LPS 45 



8 

16 



39 
4C 



42 

,29 



2 
2 



9 
13 



100 
100 



Work *+t|tudes 



HPS 
LPS 



66 
45 



12 
13 



38 
38 



38 

29 



6 
1 3 



101 
100 



Supervisory y HPS 66 
Skills / LPS 45 



1 1 
13 



30 
33 



'4 6 
36 



8 
16 



10 1 
100 



Psychomotor HPS 66 

Skills \ LPS 45 



2' 
4 



36 
20 



52 
62 



0 
0 



0 
0 



1 1 
13 



101 
99 



Occupational HPS 66 
Skills LPS 45 



2 1 

27 



55 
42 



1 5 
16 



8 
17 



101 
102 



Other 



HPS 
LPS 



66 
45 



0 
4 



0 

2 



3 
4 



0 
0 



97 
87 



100 
99 
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TABLE 90 
(cont I nued ) 



WORKERS WHO 


HAVE 


BEEN VOCATIONAL 


-TECHN ICAL 


EDUCATION STUDENTS 


COMPARED 




WITH WORKERS 


WHO 


HAVE NOT 


BEEN V0CATI0NAL- 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION 


STUDENTS 




AS INDICATED 


BY 


EMPLOYERS 


WHO HAVE RESPONDED 7 


0 THE MAI L QUESTIONNAIRE 




Type Type 


Number 




Percent 


of 


Responses 






of of 




of 


Much 






Much No 






Activity Site Respondents 


Better 


Better Same Worse Wor'se Response Totals 8 

r 








- 


State B 










Readlnq and 


HPS 


5 5 


16 


5 6 


1 X 

■ j 


o U 


9 


. u 0 


1 n t erpr et 1 ve 


LPS 


67 


1 X 

i j 


49 


16 


3 0 


18 


100 


Skills 


















Mat hemat leal 


HPS 


55 


1 5 


46 


27 


2 0 


1 1 


101 


Know 1 ed ge 


LPS 


67 


1 3 


4 5 


19 


3 *0 


19 


99 


Knowledqe and 


HPS 


55 


6 


24 


56 


2 0 


13 


101 


Ski 1 Is Deal I ng 


LPS 


67 


1 3 


34 


33 


o 6 


19 


99 


with S a f ety 


















Person a 1 


HPS 


r >5 


1 5 


36 


38 


2 0 


9 


1 00 


Relations 


L PS 


6 7 


5 


4 2 




£ U 


1 a 

1 8 


1 U 1 


Ski 1 Is 


















Common 1 cat ! on 


HPS 


55 


16 


53 


20 


2 0 


9 


1 00 


Skills 


LPS 


67 


6 


48 


25 


0 0 


2 1 


1 00 


Work Attitudes 


HPS 


55 


20 


42 


22 


6 o' 


1 1 


i or 




LPS 


67 


1 5 


39 


24 


5 0 


18 


101 


S uperv 1 sory 


HPS 


55 


16 


42 


26 


2 - 0 


1 5 


101 


Skills 


LPS 


67 


1 3 


33 


27 


5 0 


22 


100 


Psy chomotor 


HPS 


55 


7 


33 


4 2 


2 0 


16 


100 


Sk 1 | Is 


LPS 


67 


8 


31 


36 


2 0 


24 


101 


Occu pa 1 1 on a 1 


HPS 


55 


20 


46 


22 


2 0 


1 1 


101 


Skills 


LPS 


67 


18 


46 


1 2 


5 0 


19 


100 


Other 


HPS 


55 


" 4 


0 


0 


2 0 


95 


101 




LPS 


67 


2 


0 


0 


0 0 


99 


101 
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TABLE 90 ^\ 
Ccont I nued ) 

WORKERS W^O HAVE BEEN VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL EDUCATION STUDENTS COMPARED 
WITH WORKERS WHO HAVE NOT BEEN VOCAT I ONAL-TECHN IC AL EDUCATION STUDENTS 
AS INDICATED BY EMPLOYERS WHO HAVE RESPONDED TO THE MAIL QUESTIONNAIRE 



Type^ Type Number Percent of Responses ^ 

°* ' "of of Much x Much No 

Activity Site Respondents Better Better Same Worse Worse Response Totals 8 

















• 


* 












State C 












Raa^I nn m n rt* 

fAwovji i ' 14 u II U 


n » o, 


9 1 


24 1 

24 


O Q 

29 _ 


29 


0 


0 


1 9 


1 0-1 


1 n terpr et 1 ve 


LPS 


I 5 


1 1 


37 


29 


3 


0 


20 


100 


Skills 




• 
















Math emat leal 


HPS 


. 2 1 


24 


# 29 


29 


• 0 


0 


19 


101 


Kn 6w 1 ed ge * 


LPS 


35 




43 % 


29 


3 


0 


20 


101 






















Knowledge and 


.HPS 


2 1 


0 


52 


24 


5 . 


0' 


19 


100 


Skills Dealing 


LPS 


35 


9 


3 1 


37 


3 


0 


20 


100 


I 1 Til Jfl i BTy 




















Personal 


HPS 


2 1 


0 


33 


43 


5 


0 


19 


100 


R A 1 jk + 1 rt n c 

15 1ST I Uflb 


t P 1 ; 

w » 0 




I U 


31 y 


29 * 


0 


0 


20 


100 


Skills 


























% 














^uniniun i cot i on 


UPC 

nr j 




i >i 


1 Q 


Z 4 


5 


• 

0 * 


1 9 


1 00 


Skills 


\JPs 


35 


20 


3 1 


i6 


0 


0 


23 


, 100 


Work Attitudes 


HPS 


21 


10 


33 


29 


5 


5 


19* 


10 1 




LPS 


35 


14 


20 


34 


1 1 


0 


20 


99 


S uper v I sory. 


HPS 


2 1 


5 


3 3 J 


29 


' 5 


5 




101 


,Sk 1 1 Is 


LPS 


35 


1 1 


- 31" 


34 


3 


0 


20 


99 


Psych omotor 


HPS. 


' 2 1 


1 o 


33 


■\ 

38 


5 


0 


24 


400 


"Ski 1 Is 


LPS 


35 


0 


29 


49 


3 


0 , 


20 


101 


Occupat 1 ona 1 


HPS 


2 1 


19 


43 


10 


10 


0 


19 


101 


Skills 


LPS 


•35 


9 


49 


20 


3 


0 


v> 


: 10 1 


Other 


HPS 


2 1 


0 


5 


0 


G 


0 


95 


100 




LPS 


35 


0 


3 


0 


0 


0^* 


97 


100 



s 
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TABLE 90 - * . 

(cont I nued ) * * 

WORKERS WHO HAVE BEEN VOC AT'l ONAL -TECHN ICAL EDUCATION STUDENTS COMPARED 
. WITH WORKERS WHO HAVE NOT BEEN VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL EDUCATION STUDENTS 
AS INDICATE*) BY EMPLOYERS WHO HAVE RESPONDED TO THE MAIL QUE S T f C^NA I RE 



Type 
of 

Act Ivl ty 



Type 
of 



Number 
of 



Percent of Responses 



Much Much -No 

Sl.te Respondents Better Better, S^me Worse Worse Response Totals* 5 



State a 



Read! ng and HPS 24 

Interpretive LPS N 25 
S k I I Is 



4 
16 



33 
4 8, 



38 
28 



17. 
8 



too 

100 



4f* 

Mathemat lea I • HPS 24 
Knowledge * LPS 25 



Q 
16 



42 

52 



33 
24 



■<5 
0 



17 
8 



100 
100 



Knowledge and HPS 24 
sTl I Is Deal I ng LPS 2 5 
wl+h Safety * 



8 
8 



2 1 
36 



50 
48 



2 1 



100 
100 



Persona I 
Re lat Ions 
SkJ I Is 



HPS 
LPS 



24 

25 



0 
16 



25 
32 



63 
40 



0 
4 



13 
8 



101 

too 



Communication HPS 24 
Skills LPS 25 



0 
20 



42 
44 



42 
24 



13 

8 



101 
100 



Work Attitudes 



HPS 
LPS 



24 * 

25 



8 

24 



33 

32 



42 
32 



13 
8 



100 
100 



S upe/vl $6ry 
SRI I 1 1 

Psychomotor 
*Skl I Is 



HPS 
LPS 

HPS 
LPS 



24 

25 

24 

25 



8 
16 

0 

8. 



33 
40 

h 
32 



\0 
36 

50 
52 



4 

0 

0 
0 



17 
8 

25 ' 
8 



iao 

100 

100 
100 



Occupational HPS 24 
Ski I Is- LPS 25 



25 
20 



4 2 

56 



2 1 
12 



1 3 
8 



101 
100 



Other 



HP,S 
LPS 



24 

25 



8 
4 



4 

0 



0 
0 



88 
88 



100 
100 



Tot a Is may not equal 100 percent due to rounding. 
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^ % TABLE 91 

> 

RATING OF THE NUMBER OF STUDENTS TRAINED 
TO MEET BUSINESS/INDUSTRY'S EMPLOYMENT NEEDS AS 
INDICATED BY EMPLOYERS WHO RESPONDED T,0 THE MAIL QUESTIONNAIRE 

* Percent of Responses 

Number ^ 
Type of v No Basis 

of Respon- * Doesn't ^ for No* 

Site dents Excellent G<7od Fair Poor Meet Need Rating Response Total 8 



State A 



HPS 66 17 33 17 3 f 2 6 23 101 

IPS . 4 5 9 5 1 ^11 r* - 0 2 22 99 

State B 



9 



HPS 55 



6 26 16 4 . . 0 24 26 102 



LPS 67 2 



36 15 6 6 # 15 21 .101 * 



State C 



HPS . 21 v 5 14 24 54 5 - m U 33 100 

LPS 35 6 43 14 3 6 9 20 1 01 

State 0 - * 



HPS 24 
LPS ^5 



21 29 8 0 . 0 13 1 29 '00 

20 24 16 4 0 8 # 28 100 



a Totals may not equal 1 0*0 percent due to rounding 
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TABLE 92 



CORRELATIONS BETWEEN SELECTED VARIABLES AND JOB 
PLACEMENT RATE IN RELATED FIELD BY ALL* RESPONDENT GROUPS 



VARIABLE DESCRIPTION AND RESPONSE CATEGORIES 



sd 



1. Ranking of the Joal of vocat I on a I -techn J- 0.55 .001 3.04 "S).31 
ca| education: Placement Jn training 

related Job {5-most Important. .. 1- least 

* 1 mportant ) 

Respondent groups:* D,T,C,J,A,E a 

2. Ranking ot the goal of .vocat Ion a I -teen n 1- 0<53 .001 1 .59 0/21 
cal education: Placement In a Job not ^ ""^Xj 
necessarily related t'o training (5-most" 

Important... 1-feast Important) 
Respondent g/oups: D,T,C,J,A,£ a 

3. Ranking of the goal of vocat 1 on a I -techn 1 - -0.58 .000 3.25 0.27 
cal education: Creation <of an awareness of' * 

,the various Job's for which one might" 
prepare (5-most Important . . . 1 *r\ east x 

* 1 mportan t ) , 
Respondent groups: D,T,C,J,A,E a 

4. Ranking of the goal of vocat lona |-techn 1- -0.48 .003 2.64 0*33 
cal education: To provide exploration of 

various occupational areas <5«most 
important... 1«least Important) 

Respondent^roups : D,T,£,J,A,E a ' 

5. Helpfulness ratings of basic skills as a -0.31 .04 4.30 0.20 
factor 1n Job obtalnment (5-very much 

help...1-very little help) 
Respondent grpups: D,T,C,J,A*E,FS a 

6. He Ipfulness ratings of previous work C.41 .01 3.84 * 0.18 
experience as a factor in Job obtalnment 

<5»very .much he I p . . . 1 -very little help) 
Respondent groups: D,T,C,J,A,£S,F$a 

7. Amount of difficulty that a lack of sped- -0^40 .01 3,11 ^0.22 
flc Job skills poses In Job -obtal nment 

(5-very much difficulty. 1*very little 
difficulty) 

Respondent groups: D,T,C,J,A,£,CS,FS a 
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TABLE 92 
(cont 1 nued ) 

CORRELATIONS BETWEEN SELECTED VARIABLES AND JOB 
PLACEMENT RATE IN RELATED FIELD BY ALL RESPONDENT GROUPS 



VARIABLE OESCRIPTIpN AND RESPONSE CATEGORIES r p x sd 



8 # Amount of difficulty 'that union 

restrictions on hlrl'hg poses In ffbb 
obtalnment (5«very much difficulty... 
1-very II tt le <fl f f leu ity 1 
Respondent groups: D f T f C , J , A f E f C S f F S a 



•0.38 .02 2^04 0.24 



9. Amount of difficulty that the minimum wage 
poses In Job obtalnment <5»very much 
difficulty.. . 1-very 1 1 1 1 1 e d 1 f f 1 cu I ty ) 
Respondent groups: D ,T f Q, J f f7E f CS f FS a 



• 0.36 .02 



2.83 



0.29 



10. Amount of difficulty that lack; of 

transportation poses In Job obtalnment 
<5»very much difficulty... 1-ve^y little 
'difficulty) 
Respondent groups: D,T f C,J f A f E f CS f FS a 



-0.46 .00 



2.27 „ 0.25 



11. Amount of difficulty that lack of 

certification or associate degree poses In 
Job obtalnment (5-very much difficulty... 
1-very little difficulty** 
Respondent groups: D,T f C f J f A f E f CS f FS a 

1*2 • Time spent participating In -teaching 

tecKn leal e v ducat 1 on < 4»f u 11 1 1 me. • • 1 ■ I es s 
than quartertlme 
Respondent groups: D,T f C f J° 



•0.52 .00 



2.43 



0.J0 



0.33 .03 86.35 14. 61 



13. 



Is. 



In 

i 



Rating of school's performance 
providing advanced education pja'cemont 
( 5*excel lent.i. • 1»f a 1 1 1 ng) 
Respondent gr/oups: T,C f J,CS,FS a 



Rating of school's performance In 
providing counseling about career* 
( 5*exce llent...1-falllng) 
Respondent groups* T ,£ , J f CS f FS 8 



-.56 .001 3.66 



0.28 



•0.42 .00 3.79 0.28 
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4 TABLE 92 

(continued) 

CORRELATIONS BETWEEN SELECTED VARIABLES AND JOB 
PLACEMENT RATE IN 'RELATED FIELD BY ALL RESPONDENT GROUPS 



VARIABLE DESCRIPTION AND RESPONSE CATEGORIES 



15* Rating of" school's performance In working 
with advisory com ml ttee ( 5»excel lent, 
1»fal ling) 

Respondent, groups: T f C f J,CS f FS a 

16. Percent of tlme^spent In assisting In 
educational placement * 
Respondent groups: T f C f J a 

17. HeJfulness of vocational-technical 
education teachers as sources of 
Information about Job openings (S^very** 
much he lp. • • l*very ilttle hejp) 
Respondent groups: T f C f J,CS f FS a 

,18. Helpfulness of* the pubhlc employment ser- 
vice as a source of Information regarding 
Job openings (5»very* much hel p . . . I »very 
lltt le help) 

Respondent groups: T f C f J,CS f FS a 



0.43 .00 

-0.48 .00 
0.62 .00 

\ 

0.34 .05 

/ 



are sent to employers regarding job pjace- 
ment (12 times/year, 4 times/year, 2 



tlmes/yiar , I time/year 
Respondent, groups: T f J a 



0) 



20. • y Freq uc ncy wjth which school places ads In 

media to Identify Job openings (12 times/ 
year, 4 times/year, 2 times/ year, I time/ 
year, 0) • 
Respondent groups: T f J a 

21. Frequency with which school contacts pub- 
lic employment service to 1dent**y Job 
openings (12 tlm^s/year, 4 times/ year, 2 
times/year, f times/year*, 0) 
Respondent group*,: T,J a 4 



0.44 



.01 



0.33 -.04 



3.48 



1.44 



0.48 



15.12 14.71 



3.58 P 0.3* * 



2.49 0.47 



19. .Frequency with which Individual lifters -0.31 .05 1.97 1.38 



0.57 0.71 



1.42 
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TABLE 92 

(cont 1 nued ) * ) 

CORRELATIONS BETWEEN SELECTED VARIABLES AND JOB ( 
PLACEMENT RATE IN RELATED FIELD BY ALL RESPONDENT GROUPS 



VARIABLE DESCRIPTION AND RESPONSE CATEGORIES r p x * sd 



22. Frequency with which school u # ses complete 0.35 .03 1 .32 1.64 
, file of job opportunities to Identify Job 

openings v 1 2 times/year, 4 times/year, 2 

■s » 

times/year, I time/year, 0) w 
Respondent groups: T,J° 

i * 

23. Number of students taught or counseled -0.37 .02 130.25 57*62 
Respondent groups:'T,C a * 




v24. Highest level, of education obtained by 0.40 .01 24.64 13. A, 

respondent (12 ■ Doct*orate, 11 ■ Course 
credit beyond master's, 10 "^Master's, 9 » 
Course cr ed 1 t beyond undergraduate, 8 ■ 
Four-year degree, 7 ■ 1*3 years college, 
6 « Associate degree, 5 ■ Course credit In 
vocational education beyond high school, 4 
■ high, school graduate, 3 * 10-11 years 
high school^ 2 ■ 7-9 years, 1 ■ under 7 
years.) ^ 
Respondent groups: D ,T,C , J , A ,E a 

25. H]$4jest. Ie*e I of education obtained by ' 0.41 .01 84.31 10.38 
father of» respondent (12 ■ Ooctorate, 11 ■ 

Course credit beyond ' ma ster * s , 10 » Mas- 
ter's, 9 * Courfe credit beyond under- 
graduate, 8 * Four-year degree, 7 » 1-3 * 
years college, 6 * Associate degree, 5 ■ 
Course credit In vocational education be- 
yond high school, -4 » high school gradu- 
ate, 3 * 10-11 years hlgh school, 2 » 7^-9 4 
year's, 1 * under 7 years) 
Respondent groups: CS,FS a 

26. Percent receiving Information In survey of 0.35 .03 45.82 17.34 
employer satisfaction 

Respondenf groups: D,T,C/J,A a 
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TABLE 92 j 
(contl nued ) 

CORRELATIONS BETWEEN S ELECTEp VARIABLES AND JOB ' 
PLACEMENT RATE IN RELATED FIELD BY ALL RESPONDENT # GR0UPS 

'■■■■■■>'■■ " T 1 .. . ... r ■ ■ 

VARIABLE DESCRIPTIOIJ^ND RESPONSE CATEGORIES r p x s d 



27, Percent who send employer a written recom- -0,48 ,00 36,20 . 22. 2£ 
* mendotJon when referring student for Job 

openings * 

Respondent group ■ T,J 8 » 

28, Percent who receive Job pjacement re»leas4 0.42 .01 25.35 14. 1 5 
time 

Respondent group ■ T f J° 

29, Percent yfitf" take course work to upgrade 0.34 .03 8Z*14 14.87 
skills. * 

Respondent group * T 8 

» 

30., Percent who evaluate student»*s abl'tty to 6.47 .00 38. 18 16.35 

write resumes 
Respondent group ■ T 8 

y 

31. Percent who evaluate student's ability to 0.51 .00 18.51 8.39 



locate available jobs 
Respondent group ■ T 8 



32. Percent who evaluate student's ability to" 0.,70 .00 $2.93 16.52 
fill out Job applications 

Respondent group ■ T a 1 y~ 

♦ 

33. Percent who evaluate student's ablllty^to 0.53 .00 22.74 9.45 
set up Job Interview 1 

Respondent group ■ T a 

34. Percent who evaluate student's Interview 0.48 .00 24. 1 5 J 10.47 
Ing techniques with prospective employers 1 
Respondent qroup ■ T a 

*t who evaluate student's ability to 0.51 .00 27.74 9.04 

Job, In f or mat. J on ♦ f 

j den'K group ■ T a 

36. Mo^t important consideration for admission ,-0.3Q *05 1 5.47 1 3.38 

to vocatlonal-techn leal prodram <4«mlnJmum* 
grade point average, 3«resu|ts of *and- ^ 
erdlzed tests, 2«student's career 'ect- 
Ives, 1«dny student who wishes to r o||) 
Respondent group ■ D,T 8 

i * 
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TABLE 92 

/ ^ * (continued) ^ 

.-"CORRELATIONS BETWEEN SELECTED VARIABLES AND JOB f 
'^PLACEMENT RATE IN RELATED FIELD BY ALL RESPONDENT GROUPS * . 



VARIABLE^ESCRIPTION AND RESPONSE CATEGORIES r p x sd 



37. Number of vocational-technical courses -0,46 .00 11.71 6.06 
student has completed or will have ~ 

completed by end of t#nh 

Respondent groups: CS,FS 8 ^ 

38. Length of time In years on "Job other than -0.45 .00 2.27 0.79 
1 ,.cbop work while attending school 

Respondent groups: CS f FS 8 

39. Confidence expressed In finding a 0.31 .04 1.33 0.30 
- tralnl ng-re-lated Job after leaving school 

(3»very confident, 2*somewhat confident,* 

1«not at all confident) * v 

Respondent groups: QS 8 



8 Abbrev1 at Ions used In Identifying mall questionnaires (sea Appendix B for 
copies of the ma^fl questionnaires): 

A - Advisory Committee Member Questionnaire 
C - Guidance Counselor Questionnaire 

CS - Current Vocational-Technical Education Student Questionnaire 
0* - Dean/Director Questionnaire 
E - Employer Questionnaire 

FS - Former Vocat 1 one I -Tech 1 1 ca I Education Student Quest lonnatre 

P - School Principal Questionnaire 

J - Job Placement Coordinator Questionnaire 

T - Vocat lona I -Techn lea I Teacher Questionnaire 



j 
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TABLE 93 



CORRELATIONS BETWEEN SELECTED VARIABLES AND JOB PLACEMENT RATE IN RELATED 
FIELD BY TEACHERS, COUNSELORS, JOB PLACEMENT SPECIALISTS, ANQ, DEANS/D IRECTORS 



• 


VARIABLE DESCRIPTION AND RESPONSE CATEGORIES 


• t r 


P 


X 


sd 


\ 


u 


Ranking of the goal for vocat I on a l t -techn l- 
cal educot!on: to place students as they 
leave school In Jobs related to their 
tra I nl ng ( 5 "most important, • • 1 ■ J east 
I mpor tan t ; 


0.62 


0.00 


3.08 


0.44 




2. 


Ranking of the go^a-l for vocat I ona I -techrfl - 
cal education: to create an awareness of 
the various Jobs for which students might 
prepare (5*most Important... i«least 
imporTanTi. • 


0.59 

• 


0.00 


3.13 

( 

1.62 


0.^9 




3. 


Ranking of the goa 1 for vo cat I on a |.*techn 1- 
cal education: to v p lace students as they 
leave In Jo*s Including non -training 
related Jobs (5»most 1 mport ant ... 1 ■ 1 east 
Important ) • 


0.59 


0.00 


0.3O 

# t 

4 


* 

* 


4. 


Ranking of the goal for vocat lona 1 -techn J- 
ca1 education: to provide an opportunity 
for. students tr, explore various occupa- 
tional areas (5*most I mport ant . • . 1 ■ 1 ea st 
important ) 


-0.46 

« 


0.00 


2.5/ 

t 


0.44 

• 






Amount of difficulty lack of certificate 
or associate degree poses for vocational* 
technical education graduates -In Job 
obtalnment (5»vary much d I f f I cu 1 ty • • • 
i*very little difficulty). 


-0.44 


0.01 


2.?7 

*- 


0'.4 7 




6. 


.Helpfulness of human relat'ons skills In 
Increasing the chances of employment for * 
former . students of vocational-technical 
education (5»very much he 1 p . . . 1 *ver y 
little help) 


-0.43 
• 


0.00 


4.40' 


0.16 * 




7. 


Amount of difficulty lack of transporta- 
tion to Jobs poses for veca 1 1 on a l-t ech n 1 - 
cal education graduates In job obtalnment 
(5"very much d I f f 1 cu 1 tu # • • 1 * ve ry little 
difficulty). * 


"-0.36 


0.02 


/» 
2^5 


0.45 




8* 


Amount of difficulty union r^str I ct Jons* 
poses for vocat I ona 1 -tech % 1 ca 1 education 
graduates In Job obtalnment (5«very much 
dl ff leu Ity . ..1- very I Jt*| e dl f f Jcu I ty ) . 
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-0*35 


0.03 


1 .96 


0.45 
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TABLE 94 

CORRELATIONS BETWEEN SELECTED VARIABLES AND 
4 JOB PLACEMENT RATE IN RELATED FIELD BY TEACHERS 

/_ V 

variab\e description and response CATEGORIES r. p x" sd 



1. Percentage of teachers that have course -0.3* 0.02 10*51 2.59 
credit beyond Master^ Degree * 

2. Number of years that you have been - -0.30 0.05 15.06 2.61 
Involved In working In occupational area 

you currently teach ^ 

3. Ranking of the goal for voca 1 1 cna I -tech n 1 - 0.58 0.00 3.08 0,47 
cal education: To place student's as they 

leave school In Jobs related to their 
training (5»most Important. .. 1* least 
Important) 

x 

4. Ranking of the goal for voca 1 1 ona l-jt ech n 1 - 0.57 1 0.00- 1.63 0.31 
/caf education: To provide the students ,4 t 

with comptencles needed to obtain Jobs 
* (5«no.st Important. . . I" least Important) 

5. Ranking of the goal for vocat lona l-techn I- -0.56 0.00 "\ 3 * ! * 0#41 
cat -education: To create an awareness of 

, fhe various Jobs for which students might 

prepare ( 5»most 1 mport ant ... 1 * i east * , * ■ • 

Important) 



1 



6 4 Amount of difficulty union restrjctlons -0.32 "0.04 1.77 0.40 

poses for vo cat 1 ona I -tech n 1 ca I education 
graduates In Job obtelnlnent (5»very much 
dl f f lculty.. .t»very little difficulty) 

7. Amount of difficulty lack of transporta- -0.31 0.05 2.19 0.45 
t ion poses for vocatl onal-technlcal edu- 
cation graduates In Job obtalnment (5«very 

much dlf f lcuJty. . . 1-yery little difficul- 
ty) " 

* • 

8. Rating of schooVs performance In 0rovld-' -0 P 3I 0.05 3.78 0.38 
0 Ing counseling about careers (5>excel* % 

<ient. ..!»fal I lng) 
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TABl'E 9 4 
(cpnt I nued ) 

CORRELATIONS B£ T#€ EN SELECTEP VARIABLES AND 
JOB PLACEMENT R Af€ IN NELATED FIELD BY TEACHERS 



/ 



VARIABLE DESCRIPTION AND RESPONSE CATEGORIES r p x sd 



9. Rating of school's performance In working 0.34 0.03 2.57 0.85 
with labor unions regarding Job placement 

. of students ( 5*exc e 1 I en t . . . 1 -f a/f 1 1 n g ) -\ 

10. Rating of school's performance In working * 0.33 0.03 3.57 0.44 
with vocat J ona I -tech n J ca I education 

advisory committee regarding Job placement » 
of students ( 5*exce I I ent . . . 1 «f a 1 I 1 ng ) 

• a 

Percent of time, spent on providing -0.49 0.00 15.8? 15.58 

assistance In advanced educational 
placement. / ^ 

12. Percent of time spent providing training 0.30 0.05 15.51 ' 6.19 
In Job seeking skills (e.g. seeking 

sources of Job Information Identifying 
a?a liable Jobs. 

13. Halfulness of other sources of Information -0.36 0.04 4.33 0.84 
about Job openings for your vocational- 
technical education graduates (5«very. much 

hel p.. . t«very little help) 

14. ^ Average number of students per year that -0.47 0.00 115.18 52.38 

you have taught over'the past three 
academic years. 

15. Percentage of teachers who send an employ- -0.51 0.00 38.14 22.43 
♦ er a written recommendation concerning 

student. 

• . o 

16. Percent of teacfters who take course work 0.34 0.03 82.14 I+.87 
to upgrade their skills In the occjupat'on- 

.al area In which they teach. 
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TABLE 94 
: v (continued) 
CORRELATIONS BETWEEN SELECTED VARIABLES ANO 
JOB PLACEMENT RATE IN RELATED FIELD BY TEACHERS 



VARIABLE DESCRIPTION AND RESPONSE CATEGORIES , -r p x * Sd 

~~ ' ' — r 

17, Percent of teachers who evaluate studj^its 0,49 0.00 39.42 20.13 
on their performance In writing resumes. 

18. Percent of teachers who evaluate students 0.34 0.03 21.33 • 14.35 
on the J r ' per for nance In locating available 

Jobs* 

,19. Percent of teachers who evaluate students 0.65 0.00 33.68 21.68 

on tN«!r performance !n filling out a Job < 
app I 1 cation. • %K 

20. Percent of teachers who evaluate students 0.42 0.01 23.39 14.42 

on their performance In setting up Job 
Inrervlews. 

2.1. Percent of teachers who evaluate students 0.44 0.01 24.29 13.98 

on their performance In Interviewing with 
prospective employers., * ** < 

22. Percent of teachers who evaluate students 0.36 0.02 ' 30.97 16.02 
on their performance In obtaining Job 
Information (e.g. salaries, benefits). 
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TABLE 95 

CORRELATIONS BETWEEN SELECTED VARIABLES ANC 
JOB PLACEMENT RATE IN RELATED F I EkrD BY CURRENT AND FORMER STUDENTS 




1. He Ipf u Iness ra1\J ng basic education skills -0.47 0.00 4.Q5 0.35 
will be In obtaining your first Job after 

leaving school (5-very much he I p. •• 1-very 
I Itt |e help) 

2. Helpfulness rating occupational sKjIls and -0*32 0.04 4.41 0.26 
competencies will be In obtaining your 

first Job after leaving school ( 5-ver y 
much he I p.. • 1-very little help) 

3. Helpfulness rating -human relations skills -0.44 sO.OI 4.17 i 0.32 
' will be In obtaining your first Job after 

leaving school <5-v«ery much he I p. • • 1- very 
I I ttle help) 



4. V He Ipf ul n i 
>«e wll 



4. \^He Ipf ulness rating previous work expert- -0.32 0.04 3.83 0.43 
I be In obtaining your first Job 

after leaving school (5-very much help.*. 
1-very little help) 

5. Amount of difficulty lack of Job openings 0.40 "* 0.01 .5.50 0.55 
poses for vocat I ona I -techn 1 ca I education 

^graduates In Job Dbtaln/nent (5-very much 
difficulty. ..1-very little difficulty) 

6 # Helpfulness rating vocational-technical 0.61 0.00 3.20 Q.49 

education teachers In finding first Job 
after leaving school (5*very much help*** 
1-very little help) 

<»., 

7. Helpfulness rating cooperative education 0.33 0.03 2.48 0*59 
coordinator In finding first Job after 

leaving school (5«very much he \ p. * . 1-very 
little help) 

8. Helpfulness rating public employment serv- 0.29 0.05 2*^26 0.68 
Ice in f t ndl ng* f t rtt Job after leaving 

school (5-very much he I p . . . I »ve ry little 
help) ; «v 
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TABLE 95 
4- (contl nued ) 

CORRELATIONS BETWEEN SELECTED VARIABLES AND^ 
JOB PLACEMENT RATE IN RELATED FIELD BY CURRENT AND FORMER STUDENTS 



VARIABLE DESCRIPTION AND RESPONSE CATEGORIES r p x 



9. 


* 

Percent of students evaluated on their 


0.38 


0.02 


3G.00 


|7\53 




performance In writing resumes. 










10. 


Percent of student's evaluated on their 
performance In locating jobs. 


0.31 


0.05 


1 5 • O 9 


Q \ Q 


It. 


Percent of students evaluated on their 
performance In filling out Job applica- 
tions. 


0.52 


0.00 


28.65 


17.63 


12. 


Percent o* students evaluated on "their 
performance In setting up Job Interviews. 


($.44 


0.01 


20.13 


1 1 ,96 


tl. 


Percent of students evaluated -on their 
performance In Interviewing with 
prospective^ employers. 


0.32 


0.04 


22.35 


12.80 


14. 


Number of courses completed In vocational- 
technical educa Ion program service area. 


-0.46 
.- — — ■— — r — , 


0.00 
• 


^ 11.72 


6.07 
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TABLE 96 ^ 

CORRELATIONS BETWEEN SELECTED VARIABLES AND* 
JOB PLACEMENT RATE IN RELATED FIELD BY CURRENT STUDENTS 



VARIABLE DESCRIPTION AND RESPONSE CATEGORIES r p x sd 



Percent of students evaluated on their 0.54 0,00. 32.1*6 20.95 

ability to fill out Job ap«p I' ca^ 1 on s : 

Amount j>t difficulty lack of Job open- 0.00. 3 t 66 .0.64 

jngs pose for voca 1 1 on a, I -t ecty»1 ca I 
education graduates In Job obtalnment 
(5«Very $$ch dl f f 1 cu I ty . • • 1 ■ Very ilttle 
dlfflcfrtfy) 



3. Helfulness ratjng^of vocational-technical 0.42 0.01 3.34 0.74 
Seacher In finding your first Job after 

leaving school* (5«Very much 
difficulty. ..,1-Very JJtt*e difficulty) 

4. Percent of students evaluated on ability 0,40 0.0 1 23.03 16.02 
to set up Job Interviews. 

5. Helfulness rating o* cooperative 0.38 0.02 2.79 0.67 
education coordinator In finding your 

first Job after leaving school (5«Very 

much help. . . 1«Very |J ttle help) * 

6. Percent of students evaluated on ability 0.W Orfr2 t6.30 12.27 
to locate available Jobs. 

7. Helpfulness rating human relation's Skills -0.35 0.03 4.37 0.37 
will be In obtaining your first Job after, 

leaving school (5«Very much he I p* • • 1«Very 
Ilttle nelp) 

8. Helpfulness rating of basic educational -0.30 0.05 4.15 0.45 
skills, such as writing, reading, and 

mathematics will be in obtaining your 
first Job after leaving schoo 1^ ( 5-Very 
much help... 1»Very Ilttle help) 
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TABLE 97 



CORRELATIONS BETWEEN SELECTED VARIABLES A'ND 
JOB -PLACEMENT RATE IN RELATED FIELD BY FORMER STUDENTS 



VARIABLE DESCRIPTION AND RESPONSE CATEGORIES r p x sd 

1. Number of courses completed while In -0.54 0.00 11.50 7.18 
program area. 

2. *e*-cent D f students contacted regarding 0.46 v .01 49.65 23.94 
- their employment status since you left 

school. 

# 

3. Percent of students evaluated on their 0.40 -0.02 26.56 17.72 
ability to complete Job applications 

4. Percent of students evaluated on their 0.33 0.Q4 31,22 , 20.08 
ability to wr!fe a resume 

5. *f Percent pf students evaluated on their 0.31 0.05 18.26 13.34 

ability to set up Job Interviews 
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* TABLE 98 

CORRELATIONS BETWEEN SELECTED VARIABLES AND JOB PLACEMENT 
RATE IN RELATED FIELD BY EMPLOYER AND ADVISORY COMMITTEE MEMBER S 



VARIABLE DESCRIPTION AND RESPONSE CATEGORIES 



sd 



I* Amount of difficulty lack of certificate 
or associate degree poses for * vocatlona I- 
technical education graduates In job 
obtalnment (5«very much d 1 f f 1 cu I ty • • • 
1»very little difficulty) 



-0.47 



0.00 



2.25 



0,38 



2. 



Amount of difficulty lack of trans porta- 
tlon poses for vocat 1 one I -tech n lc a I 
education graduates In job obtalnment 
•{5«very mu # eh d 1 f f 1 cu I ty . • . I "very little 
dlf f leu Ity) 



-0.42 



0.01 



2.35 



0.45 



3. 



4. 



Renklng of the goals 
of the various Jobs 
might prepare* 



To create awareness 
for which studants 



Ranking of the gofrl: 
Jh>^y leave Achool In 
tra 1 n 1 ng. 



To place students as 
jobs re I art ed to their 



-0,3ft 



0.37 



0.02 



0.02 



3.37 



2.99 



0.29 



0.2*8 



5. Amount of difficulty job discrimination 
because xrt eg* poses for vocational- 
technical education graduates In job 
obtalnment (5«very much difficulty... 
1»very little difficulty) 



•0.35 0.03 



I .98 



0.43 



6. Amount of difficulty union restrictions 
poses for vocat 1 ona I -tech n 1 ca I education 
graduates In job obtalnment (5«very much 
difficulty... 1-very 1 1 tt I e dl f f 1 cu I ty ) 



• 0.34 



0.03 



2. 10 



0.43 



\ 



7. Amount of difficulty minimum wage poses 
for vocat 1 on a I -tec hn leal education 
graduates In job obtalnment {5***ry much 
dlf f leu lty...1»very little difficulty) 

C, Amount of difficulty students do not have 
specif lp skills poses for vocational-^ 
technical education graduates 1 n job 
obtalnment ( 5« very much difficulty... 
1»very little difficulty) 



•0.30 0.05 



2.55 



0.38 



-P. 30 0.0-5 



3.37 



0.32 
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CORRELATIONS BETWEEN SELECTED VARIABLES AND * 
JOB PLACEMENT RATE IN'RELATED FIELD BY EMPLOYERS 



VARIABLE DESCRIPTION AND RESPONSE CATEGORIES r p x sd 

( — 1-3. ■■; ■ & . - ■ • - - - , 

1. Jn your personal opinion, how^should the -0.42 0. 01 2.77 0.52 

following goals of vocational-technical 
education programs be ranked In Impor- 
tance: To provide an opportunity for stu- 
dents to explore various occupational 
areas. (5«most I mportant, ... I ■ I eas t ' Im- 
portant * 

2. In^your personal opinion, how'much dlffl- 0.33 0.04 3.53 0.55 
cult? does lack of Job open I ngs^pose for 

vocation a I -techn Ic a I education graduates 

1 n Job obta I nment i( 5«very much difficulty. ^ 

...1-very little difficulty). ' 

3. In your persona) opinion, how^much dlffl- -0.39 0.0? 2.41 0.55 
culty ,does minimum wage^ pose for 

vocational-technical education graduates 

In Job obtalnment (5«very much 

dlf f leu Ity.. .Nvery little difficulty). 

. 4. In your, personal opinion, howjmifch, dlffl- -0.34 0.04 '2.18 0.55 

culty^ does lack of transportation to Jobs < 
pose for vocat I ona I -techn tea I education 
graduates In Job obtalnment (5*ver^much 
difficulty.. .1-very little difficulty). 

5. Jn your personal opinion, how much dlffl- -0,34 0.04 2.08 0.44 
culty does lack of certificate or associ- 
ate degree pose for vocat lona I -techn I ca I 

education graduates tn J6b obtalnment 
n ( 5« very much difficulty. ..1-very little 
difficulty). 

6. Of what Importance Is school attendance ln> 0.63 0.00 3.51 0.49 
your decision to employ a person for <i 

entry-level Jobs (5«verymuch 1 import- 
ance. 1 «very little Importance) * , 

7. Of what Importance Is grade records In 0.39 1.02 2.88 0.37 
your decision to employ a person for 
entry-level Jobs (5«very much Import- 
ance. •• 1 "very little Importance) 
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TABLE 99 
(contfnued) 

CORRELATIONS BETWEEN SELECTED VARIABLES AND 
JOB PLACEMENT RATE IN. RELATED FIELD BY EMPLOYERS 



VARIABLE DESCRIPTION AND RESPONSE CATEGORIES 

1 



8. 



9. 



10. 



U. 



12. 



13. 



sd 



Of what Importance getting along with 
others In your decision to employ a person 
for entry-;#vel Jobs <5«very much Import- 
ance. .. 1-very little Importance) 

Of what Importance Is work attitude In 
your de lslon toemploy a person for 
entry-level Jobs C5»very much Impor- 
tance.^. I -very 1 1 ttle , Importance* 

Of what Importance are other reasons In * 
your decision to employ a person for 
entry-level Jobs < 5*very much impor- 
tance. .. I«very little Importance) 

Rating. of employees with post-high school 
vocational-technics,! training from the 
school, compared to your employees who 
have had no post-high school vocational- 
technical education training? Your em- 
ployees with post-high school vocational- 
technical education Training are:*0ccupa- 
tlonal skills (5-much better ... I -much 
worse) 

Of k what Importance are other factors In 
your decision to employ a* person at 
entry-lev#l Jobs (5-very much Importance.. 
...l-very little Importance) 

Per^Xntage of business/Industry having a 
formal agreement for cooperation between 
the union's apprenticeship programs and 
trte school's vocat Ion a I -techn leal 
education program? 



0.33 



0.0 5 



4.26 



0.34 



-0.32 0.05 



4.63 



0.24 



-0.52 0.02 



4.55 



0.69 



0.4'3 0.01 



3.93 



0.27 



-0.53 



0^02 



3.89 



0.90 



-0.38 0.02 



2.68 



0.26 
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TABLE 100 



REGRESSION AWA%SIS BETWEEN EIGHT INDEPENDENT VARIABLES 
IN THE FULL MODEL AND JOB PLACEMENT IN RELATED FIELD BY 
TEACHERS, COUNSELORS, JOB PLACEMENT SPECIALISTS, AND DEANS/DIRECTORS 8 



Var 1 ab les 



Std . 
Beta Error 



, Variable Education 
F-Ra+1 o Type 8 Contro I b 



Evaluation of students 
ablljty to process Job 
a pp 11 cat Sons (emp loy- * 
abl Mty ski I 1%) 

Difficulty unlo* 
r estr Ictolons 

Goal - to place students 
In any Job 

Difficulty no specific 
job ski I Is 

Help human relations 
sMI Is 

Difficulty lack of „ 
certification or 
associate degree 

Goal - Job placement In 
* related field 

Goal - to explore 
occupational areas 



.65 .3919 .1861 



.35 .2697 .1415 



,59 .3382 .1740 



-.24 -.2153 .13^2 



-.43 -.1964 .1374 



.44 -.0978 .1644 



.62 



.0905 .^2644 



,46 .0365 .2229 



4.44» 

3.63 
3.78 
2.65 
2.04 
0.35 

0.12 
.03 > 



C 

E 
E 
E 
E 

E 
E 



Yes 

No, 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 

Yes 
Yes 



Mu Itlple R » 0.87 

R Square ■ 0.68 

Adjusted R Square ■ 0.56 

Std. Error • 1 1.97396 



Overall F-Ratlo ■ 5.86** 
df ■ 8, 22 
Constant ■ 160.47 



8 31 postsecondary J nstltut Jons, n ■ 750 r - 
b E ■ Education, L • Labor 

c Opinion on whether educators can control or Influence the particular variable. 



»s Igntl f leant at .05 • »s I gn I f I cant at .01 
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TABLE lOt 



0 



REGRESSION ANALYSIS BETWEEN EIGHT INDEPENDENT 
VARIABLES IN THE FULL MODEL AND JOB PLACEMENT tN 
RELATED FIELD BY EMPLOYERS/- AND ADVISORY COMMITTEE MEMBERS 8 



Variables 


r 


Beta 


St*. 

Error % 


F-Rat Ic 




Variable 
Tv oe 


Education , 
Contro 1 


DI f f J cu 1 ty • • • Lack of cer- 
tificate or as so cl ate 


-.47 


-.3002 


.1750 


2.943 




- 

E 


Yes 


degree 














* ■ 


DJf ♦ lculty...tack of 
transport at 1 on 


-.42 


-.1170 


. 1923 


0.37 

* 


r 


c 


No 


Difficulty. ..Union re- 
strictions 


-.34 


-♦3315 


.1651 


4.032 

» 




L 


No 


DI f f I cu 1 ty . . . Lack of Job 


• 16 


.404 1 


• 1873- 


4.65* 




L 


No 


open 1 ngs 

/ 




• 


i 










DI f f leu 1 ty . • .M^>i Imum wage 


-.30 


.2248 


.1881 


1.43 




L 


No 


Difficulty. ..Specif 1c Job 
skills f 


-.30 


. 1441 


.1900 


0.58 


r 


E 


Yes - 


Goa 1 . t .P 1 aceinen t rejated 
field 


-.36 


.0770 


. 1 736 


0.20 




E 


Yes 


DI fflculty.. .Compete with 
experienced workers 


-;2l 


-.4561 ' 


.2 194 


0.06 






No 



Multiple R - 0.72 
R Square ■ 0.52 
Adjusted R Square ■ 0.35 
Std. Error « 14.68 



Overal I F*-RatIo - 2.98» * 
df « 8, 22 

Constant ■ I 1 3.2 1 , . 



• 31 postsecondarV Institutions, n ■ 15\\ 

£ ■ <€ducat Jon,* if ■ Labor, C ■ Community > 
c Opinion on whether educators can control or Influence the particular variable. 

_ ^ f __. . — 

•significant at .05 ■ 
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TAB-LE 102 

V REGRESSION ANALYS IS , BETWEEN ELEVEN 

* <" INDEPENDENT VARIABLES 1N' THE FULL MODEL AND JOB 
£ LAVEMENT IN RELATED F i ELD BY CURRENT AND FORMER STUDENTS 8 



Variables 


r 


Beta 


Std • 
Error 


F-Rat lo 


Var 1 ab 1 e 

' Type 5 ^ 


E due a 1 1 o n 
Control 0 


^elp...voed -teacher 


.61 


-.7324 


.1595 


23.95** 


m 

E 


Yes* 


Evaluation of students • 
ability to process Job 
applications (empl'oyabll- 
* 1 ty ski lis)* ■ i 


.52 


' 1.4-63 3 


.3422 


1 1.96** 


E 


Yes 


He 1 p. • • prev 1 ous work ex- 
per 1 ence 


-.32 


.4507 


. 1576 

J 


8.303** 


L 


No 


Help.. .basic ed. skills 

Eval. students on Job in- 
terviews < emp Ibyabl 1 1 ty 
skills) 

He 1 p. . ioccu pat Ion a 1 
skills and competencies 


-.47 . 


^.2394 


.2158 


1.00 


E 


No 


.44 
-.32 


-.3835 
.0366 


• 2264 
•2291 . 


2.42 
0.00 


E 
E 


' Yes 

Ye s 

♦ * 


va 1 ... students on locat- 
ing Jobs (emjrt oyabl 11 ty 
- skU Is) 


.31 

i 


-.2336' 


• 1828 


1.41 


E 


Ye$ 


Evad .. .students on writ- 
ing resumes (employabll- 
# 1 ty ski 1 Is) s~ 


;38 


• -.3788 

\ 


• 2634 




£ 


Yes 


He 1 p. • .pub 1 1 c employment 
ser v Ice 


.29 


.2114 


.16 16 


1.84 




Yes 


He \ p. • .cooper at 1 ve 
education coordinator 


.34 


-.1968 


.1963 

* 


1.20 


E 


fes 


Help. ..human relations 
ski 1 1 s (employed 1 11 ty 
skills) 

^ > 


-.4 4. 

* 


-.1961 


.2096 
• 


0.91 


E 


Yes 



Multiple R » 0.87 
R Square » 0.77 
Adjusted R .Square 0.63 
Std. Error ■ 10.97 



F-Ratlo ■ 5.74** 
df ■ 1 1, 19 
•Constant ■ «**.37 



■ 31 post.secondary Institutions, n ■ t-203 * 
b E" Education, 1 « Labor, C ■ Community 

c Opinion on whether educators can control or Influence the particular variable, 

* 4 



,*slgnl f leant at .05 .**s 1^ If lean* at . 
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TABLE 103 

t 

-REGRESSION ANALYSIS BETWEEN TEN INDEPENDENT VARIABLES 
IN THE.REDUCfeD >40DEL AND JOB PLACEMENT IN RELATED FIELD* 



Variables-, * 




Beta 


Std. . 
% Error 


r — WaT I O 


Variable 
Ty pe° 


Schoo 1 
Con tro L?_ 


Evaluating students abil- 
ity on completing Job 
applications <employabll- 
ljy ski 1 Is) 


.70 


1.3458 


f3J10 


H. y3*« 


> 

E 


Yes , . , 


He|p*vo-ed teacherls In 
deftajitg Job openings 


.62 


•.3*9 0- 


■< r t694 


4.346* 


E 




County population change 
between 1970-1980 


-. 17 


- .1283 


.1237 
* 




r> 


No 


Evaluating students, abil- 
ity In writing resumes 
(employabl llty skills) 


-4 7 


- .6483 


% 2484 




E 


Yes 


Difficulty lack of 
transportation' 


-.46 


- .166$ .1582 


1.664 


C 


No 


i ■ 
\ Unemployment rate * 


.0 3 


- ,1958 


.1210 


1.262 


L 


No 


^Eve letting studentsl*on 
abl llty to locate aya 1 I- 
able Jobs(emp loyabl llty 
skills) - ( 


.51 


- „.3142 


.2118 


2.627 


' E s 


Yes 


i Difficulty lack of certi- 
ficate or associate de- 
gree 


-.52 


. .2090 


. 1797 


2.485 


E 


Yes 


* 

No or smal 1 business 
establishments 


-.04 


- .1539 


.1399 


0.017 


C 


No ' 


Go'aJ: placement related 


.55 


* . 15226 


.1674 


* 0.794 


E 


Yes 



Multiple R ■ 0.87 Overall F-Ratlo ■ 6. JO** 

R Square ■ 0.76 df"*» 10, 20 

Adjusted R Square « 0.65 Constant ■ -94.19 * ; 
Std. Error ■ 10.78 



■ 31 postsyondary Institutions 

■ Education, C ■ Community, L » Labor 
c Oplnlort on whether educators can control or Influence the particular variable. 



•significant at .05 ••significant at .0t 
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TABLE 104 



DISCR'tflNAMT ANALYSIS Of 
, SELECTED VARIABLES IN A REDUCED MODEL 



Variables % 

. . <w 


Standardized 

Canonical 
Discriminant 

Function 
Coef f Iclant^ 


9 

Nigh Placement 
Classification ' 
Funct Ion 
we ignT 


Sloe Placeeent 
Classification 
Function 
eetgnT 


Entrance 
Order 


elites 
Lambda 


Significance 


Evaluating students? abl llty on 
ccmptetfno Job applications 
(emolovabl II tv skills) 


•1.25 

r 


-1.076 

> 


-0.929 


. 5 » 


0,60 


0.02 


" Goals, of Job placement In .rotated 
field 

unemployment rata 


0.92 
0.83^ 


74.141 

\ 

6.047 


68.251.. 
5.123 


6 

* 

2 


0.49 
0.74 


0.00 

* 

0.02 


Population change 19^0-80 


^1.21 


, 0.831 


0.672 


1 


0.8 f 


0.01 


Number of businesses and 
Industrial firms 


*8.68^ 


i 

-0.003 


"0.002 


3 


0.72 


0.03 


Number of large business and ^ 
lerge Industrial establishments. 


8.35 


, 0.105 


0.832 


4 

V 


o;67 


0.03 


Constant 

V 




•125.074 

/ 


-104.696 

• 


4 






Eigenvalue » 1,04 
Canonical Corralatlon - „71 
Wllfces Lambda - .49 




\ * 
* 

Percentage of cases correctly classified * "37.10 
' tau .77 ^ 







Cfcl< Square - 18,56 df • 6, significance • 0.00 " *# 



TABLE 105 



summIry £F qoweutic;4s between selected variables and 

JOB PLACEMENT RATE IN RELATED FiaD BY ALL RESPONDENT GROUPS 



Variable Qjestlon 



Employers Currant and Currant Former School 

and Advisors Employers Former Students Students Students Personnel Teachers Aggregate 



u> 



What are your total years of teaching 
experience In vocational -technical 
education? I 

What are your total years spent 
working In the occupational area which 
you currently teach? 

Ranking of the goal for vocational* 
technical education: to place 
students as they leave school In a Job 
related to their training (response 
options: Vmost Important.. .1» least 
Important goal). 

Ranking of the goal for vocational* 
technical education: to place 
studonfs as they leave, school In a Job 
not necessarily related to their 
•training (response options: 5-most 
Important... 1- least Important goal). 

Ranking of the goal for vocational* 
technical education: to create 
awareness of various Jobs (response 
options: 5-most important. least 
Important goal). 

Ranking of the goal for vocatt^nal- 
technical education: to provide 
opportunity to explore occupational 
areas (response options: 3-most 
1mpof*ant...!» least Important goal). 
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* TABLE 105 

' (continued) 

. SUMMARY OF CORRELATIONS BETWEEN SELECTED VARIABLES AND 
JOB PLACEMENT RATE IN RELATED FiaD BY ALL RESPONDENT GROUPS 



Vartabla Ouastlon 



Esployars * / Currant and Currant Fomar School 

and Advisors Esployars Forsar Studants Studants Studanta Farsonnal Taachara* Aggragata 



to 



In your par tonal opinion, how such 
bolp ara basic aducatlon alcllla In 
Incrs a slng tha chanoaa of aaploysant 
for for sa r studanta of vocational* 
tachnlcal aducatlon I (rasponsa 
•optional Vwaat JsportantA.I-faast 
Important goal)* 

Of what halp ara occupatlonar ski I Is 
and cospatanclas In finding your first 
Job af tar laavlng school T (raaponaa 
options: 3-vary such halp.. . 1-vary 
llttla balp). 

Of what halp ara husan rotations 
skills In finding your first Job attar 
laavlng school? (raaponaa options: 
5-vary such h«lp...1-vsry llttla 
halp). 

Of what halp la pravtous work aKpar* 
'Ijfcnca In ftndlng your first Job attar 
laavlng school? (raaponaa options: 
5-vary such halp...1«vary lift lb 
halp). 

In ganaral, how such difficulty doaa 
lack of apsctf 1c Job akll la pes* for 
vocations I «*tachn tea I education gradu* 
atas whan thay ara attasptlng to ob- 
tain jobs? (raaponaa options: 5-vary 
such difficulty... 1-vary llttla 
difficulty). 
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TABLE 105 
(continued) 

SUMMARY OF CORRELATIONS BETWEEN SELECTED VARIABLES AND 
JOB PLACEMENT RATE IN RELATED FIELD BY ALL RESPONDENT GROUPS 



Variable Question 



Employers 
and Advisors 



Employers 



Currant and 
Former Studants 



Currant 
Studants 



Studants 



School 
Rsr sonnet 



Taachers Aggragate 



In your persona) opinion , how much . 
difficulty doas a lack of aval labia 
Jobs pose for vocational-technical 
education graduataa when they ara 
attempting to obtain Jobs? (response 
options:*- Vvery Much difficulty... 
livery little difficulty). 

In your personal opinion, how much 
difficulty does age dl serial nation 
pore for "vocational-technical 
education graduataa when they ara 
attempting to obtain Jobs? (response 
options* 3*very auch difficulty... 
I -very little difficulty). 

In* yfeur personal opinion, how auch 
difficulty do union Aatr let lens pose 
for vocational-technical education 
graduataa whan they are attempting to 
obtain Jobs? (response options i 
J"very much dlff iculty.** I»very 
little difficulty). 

In your personal* opinion, how much 
difficulty do entry level Jobs- paying 
only minimum wage pose for 
vocational-technical education* 
graduataa when they are attempting to 
obtain Jobs? (response options; 
5»very much difficulty... I -very 
little difficulty). 
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TABLE 105 
(continued) 

SUMMARY OF CORRELATIONS BETWEEN SELECTED VARIABLES AND 
JOB PLACEMENT RATE IN RELATED FIELD BY ALL RESPONDENT GROUPS 



Vtrtibli Question 



In your personal opinion, how auch 
difficulty too* lack of transportation 
posa tor vocstloa*l~technlc*i Educa- 
tion graduated when they ara etteapt- 
Ing to obtain Jot*? (response 
options* Siry audi dlf f 1culty„« 
I«very little difficulty). 

In year personal opinion, how much 
difficulty does leek of a certificate 
or degree' pose for vocational- 
technical edwcttto* graduates when 
they are attempting to obtain Jobs? 
(response opt least Vvery auch dlff !• 
culty... lurery little difficulty). 



Nov would you rate your school's 
foresees Ir providing assistance In ' 
ad va nc ed ejucettonel plaoeasnt to 
vocations! tecbnjca I students? O 
OMeel lent »«• l»f el 1 1 ng) , 

How would you rate your school's per* 
foresees in providing counseling about 
careers to vocetionel-technlca! 
e duc ation students? <5-ewc*l lent,.. 
Welling). 

Mow would you rate your school's per* 
for e se e s In working with labor unions 
regarding Job placement of students? 
<5» excellent... I -falling). 



Sap I overs 
and Advisors 



Employers 



Current and 
Foraer Students 



Current 
Students 



Former 
Students 



School 
Personnsl- 



Teachers Aggregste 



/ 



X 

t 
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TABLE 105 
(continued) ' 

SUMMARY OF CORRELATIONS BETWEEN SELECTED VARIABLES AND 
JOB PLACEMENT RATE IN RELATED FIELD BY ALL RESPONDENT GROUPS 



Variable Question 



Employers Current and Current Former School 

and Advisors Employers Former Students 'Students Students Rsrsc.inel feathers Aggregate 



How would tyou rate your school's per* 
formance In working with the vocation- 
al technical advisory committee re- 
garding Job placement of students? V 
(response options: 
felling). 



Vexcel lerr^..l* 



Ul 



Of the time you spend on Job placement 
activities per week, approximately 
what percent Is spent providing 
assistance In advanced education 
placement? f 

Of the time you spend on Job placeman t 
activities per week, approximately 
what percent Is spent providing 
assistance In providing Job skills? 

When you refer students to Job 
openings, do you typically send 
employers a written recommendation 
concerning the student? 

Of what help Is (was) the vocational 
technical education teacher as a 
source of Information about Job 
openings for vocational -tech nice J 
education graduates? (response 
options: 5*very much help,.. I -very 
little help). 
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TABLE 103 * -\ . 

(OOfltllNMd^ 

SUMMARY Of CORRELATIONS BETWEEN SELECTED VARIABLES AND 
JOB PLACEMENT ^ATE IN RELATED FIELD BY ALL RESPONDENT GROUPS 



Variable Question 



Employers Current end Current Foritr School 

•fid Advisors Employers Former 'Students Students Students F%r sonnet Teachers Aggregate 



Of abet h*lp Is (m) the cooperative 
education teecbor as e source of 
tnf onset Ion about Job openings for 
vocational-tec** leal education 
graduates? (responee options: Vvery 
mtdh h*lp,..|-very little help). 

Of shot help or* (were) the student's 
parents as a source of Information 



about Job openings for 
vocs t lone I -tecbnlca I education 
graduates? Craapoaaa options* 
■neb belp.,.l*very lift la help). 

Of abet help is (was) tha public 
employment services aa a source of 
Information about Job openings for 
vocet loaa l-techn lea I education 
graduates? Craapoaaa options: 
■ueh holp...l*very llttla help). 

Of abet balp are (vara) ofbar sources 
of Information about Job opaalngs for 
vocational-technical adacsrf toa 
gradaataaf (response opt loaa: Vvery 
belp...|»v*ry llttla balp). 



Over tme past 
what baa 



taagbtt 



three academic years, 
average neater of 
fbat yea neve 
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TABLE 105 
(continued) 

SUMMARY OF CORRELATIONS &TTJEEN SELECTED VARIABLES AND*" 
JOB PLACEMENT rate IN RELATED FIELD BY HX RESPONDENT GROUPS 



Variable Question 

j 



3 



Employers Currant and Currant Former School 

and Advisors Employers Former Students Studants .Students Ffcrsonnel Teachers Aggregate 



Do you engage I n course work at an ac- 
credited Institution to upgrade your 
ski Ms In the occupational aree you 
teach? 1 

Do you evaluate students, (are you 
ever tested) on their (your) eblllly 
to write resumes? 

Do you evaluate students, (are you 
ever tested) on their (your) ability 
to locate available Jobs? 

Do you. evaluate students, (are you 
ever tested) on, their (your) ability 
to fill out Job applications? 

Do you evaluate students, (are you * 
ever tested) on their (your) ablllly 
to, set up Job Interviews? 

Do you evaluate students, (ere you 
ever tested) oh their (your) ability 
to Interview with prospective 
employers? 

Do you evaluate students, (ere you 
ever tested) on their tfour) ability 
to obtain Job Information (e.g., 
salary, benefits)? 
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TABLE 105 
continued) 

SUMMARY OF OOh , H.*jS BETWEEN SELECTED VARIABLES AND 
JOB PLACEMENT RAT K ELATED FIELD BY ALL RESPONDENT CROUPS 



* Employers Current and Current Former School 

triable feaatlon . and Advisors Employers Eorwer Students Studants Students FVsonnel Teachers Aggravate 



Of ah at Importance are school greda 
records la year decision to employ a 
peraoe for eatry-level Jobs? (response 
ca t ego r ies: Vvery much Importance^. 
I -very little Importanco). 

Of ah at lapocteace la school 
attendance In yoar decision to employ 
a person for entry-level Jobs T 
(response c ate ga r leai Vvery each 
laportance**. I -very little 

lepOf iotCO). 

Of afcat laportance Is ability to pat 
along with people in your decision to 
employ a person for entry-level Jobs? 
(response categories: Vvery much 
laportance* I "very little 
i). 



Of ah at laportance work attitude In 
your decision to employ a parson for 
entry-level Jobsf (response 
categories! Vvery much Importance,, c 
I "very IH tie Importance). 

Of ah at Importance are other factors 
In yoar decision to amplov e peraon 
for entry-level Jobs? (rreponsf- 
categories: Vvery much Importance. • • 
I -very little Importance^ 
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DEFINITION OF TERMS* 



Civilian Labor Force : All civilians sixteen years of age and over 
who are classified as either employed or unemployed. 

Complete^ Program (Vocational Education): A student who finishes 
a sequence of courses, services, or activities that are designed 
to meet an occupational objective and that purports to teach 
entry-level skills. 

Cooperative Education : A combination program of vocational study 
and practice for persons through written cooperative arrangements 
between school and employer. The program offers instruction, in- 
cluding required academic courses and related vocational prepara- 
tion, by alternating study in school and supervised on-the-job 
training. 

County : The largest local administrative subdivision of most 
statec? 

Course : An instructional unit of an area or field, or organized 
sub ject matter end related learning experiences usually provided 
for the instruction of students on a quarter, semester, year, or * 
other prescribed length-of-time basis. It can be offered for 
credit or non credit. 

Demographic Information : Describes the population within a 
specified geographic area in terms of number, age, ethnic com- 
position, sex, work, status, and/or other pertinent information 

Employee : A person hired by another or a business, firm, and so 
forth to work for wages or salary. 

Employer Specifications : Required skills, knowledges, aptitudes, 
attitudes, training, or education, personal appearance, and job 
prerequisites (such as license, certificate, union membership) de- 
manded or desired of an applicant by employer. 

\ J > 

^Source: National Occupational Information Coordinating Committee. 
Glossary of Terms and Definitions Used in An Occupational Informa - 
tion Program . Draft Copy. September, 1978. * 

Selected publications from the U.S. Department of Labor and the 
U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 
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Employment Training : Training designed to enhance the employ- 
ability of individuals by upgrading basic skills through such 
courae as remedial education, m work orientation, English as a 
Second Languag^, or training in the primary language of persons of 
limited-English usage. The courses may be offered as part of 
institutional training. 

Entry Level : The lowest position in any promotional line 

Full-time Employed : Person working chirty-five hours or more per 
we ek . 

. Hiring Specifications : Requirements established by the employer 
Which must be possessed by the applicant prior to employment • Ex- 
amples of these are union membership, license, certification of 
education, health, attitude, and appearance. 

Industry : The production activities of the United States economy;. 
An industry is a private, public, and/or nonprofit productive en- 
terprise engaged in producing goods or servcies. The basic unit 
of Classification in an industry on the basis of its principal 
activity. t 

Job : A position or employment situation; work, either paid or un- 
pa id. 

Job Development : The process of soliciting a public or private 
employer 9 a orders for a specific applicant for whom no suitable 
opening is on file. May also refer to solicitation of jobs for 
groups of applicants who may be available in large numbers. 

Job Opening ; A single job vacancy for which the Employment Serv- 
ice office hap on file a request from and employer to select and 
refer an applicant or applicants. 

Job Skills : Competencies imparted to or posseSsed^by persons to 
prepare or make them acceptable for employment (paid or unpaid) in 
a specific occupation or a cluster of closely related occupations 
in an occupational field. 

} 

Job Vacancies : Actual jobs that are immediately available for 
filling, and that the employer is actively trying to find or re- 
cruit workers from outside the firm. 

Labor Demand (Current ) : Total employment plus the number of job 
vacancies existing . May be rjferred to in terms qf industry de- 
mand or occupational demand. \ 

i 

Labor Demand (Projected) : The number of job opportunities or job 
openings expected to occur over a given period of time because of 
change in employment levels and the need to replace workers who 
die* 
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Labor Market : The entire set of interlinked institutions and pro- 
cesses that determine the flows of job opportunities and labor 
supply in both the shQrt and long run. 

Labor Market Area (sw Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area) : ^ 
An economically integrated unit in which workers may readily 
change jobs without changing their place of residence. The 
boundaries depend primarily on economic and geographic factors , 
and not or political jurisdictions . Many labor market areas ar. 
also SMS As. 

Labor Supply; The number of persons working or available for 
work , i.e. , the employed plus the unemployed. May refer to the - 
current situation or /to expectation^ for the future. 

Leaver, Program : A student whb has been enrolled in and has at- 
tended a* vocational education program and has left the program 
without completing it. Also includes those who leave the program • 
voluntarily before completion, but leave with marketable skills, 
i.e., will be capable of obtaihing and performing the job for 
which preparation was' directed. 

Management Information System ; An rganized method of providing 
past, present, and projected infor ia^ion relating to internal 
operations and external intelligence that supports the planning, 
control, and operational function of an organization by providing 
decision makers, with uniform information in the proper time frame. 

Marketable Skills ? Competencies in a specific occupation or 
cluster of related occupations obtained by persons through train- 
ing or other job preparation that meet the hiring specifications 
of locatl employers. 

Metro : Means that a county is located within a SMSA, 

Nonmetro : Means that a county is located outside the boundaries 
of an SMSA. 

Occupation : The name or title of a job that identifies and 
specifies the various activities and functions to be performed. 

Occupational Objective (Education) : The expected outcome of 
training and other preparation as started by an individual stu- 
dent. The objective usually is stated in terms of a specific oc- 
cupational title. 

Placement : The obtaining by individuals of unsubsidized em- 
ployment either as a result of his own efforts after intake 
services or by referral to a job by the school or public em- 
ployment services. 
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Placement Services (Education) : . Activities organized to help 
students in appropriate educational situations while they are in 
school, in appropriate part-time employment while they are in 
school, and in appropriate educational and occupational situations 
after they leave school, and to facilitate students; transition 
from one educational experience to another. Thig may include, for 
example, admissions counseling, referral services, assistance with 
records, and follow-up communications with employers concerning 
the performance of former students. 

Per Capita Income : A measure of income by unj.t of population (per 
person) • 

Program ( Education) ; Planned sequence of course, services, or 
activities designed to meet an occupational objective. 

Related Occupations : Occupations that are determined to be re- 
lated on the basis of similar job or worker's characteristics re- 
quired for successful worker performances. Examples of such 
characteristics are experience, training ard education, duties 
performed, tools, machines, and other aids, and materials used on 
the job. 

Specific Vocational Preparation (SVP) : The amount of time re- 
quired to learn the techniques, acquire information, and develop 
the facility needed for average performance in a specific job- 
related situation. This training may be acquired in a school, 
work, military, institution, or a vocational environment. It does 
not include the orientation training required by a fully qualified 
worker to beome accustomed to the special conditions of any new 
job. Specific vocational training includes training given in any 
of the following circumstances: 

1. Vocational education 

2. Apprentice training 

3. In-plant training 

4. On-the-job training 

5. Essential experience in other jobs 

Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area : A county or group of con- 
tiguous counties containing at least one city with a population of 
50,000 or more and that are economically and socially integrated 
with central city. The boundaries may cross state lines. All 
SMSAs are coterminous with labor market areas. 

State Board : A state branch designated or created by state law as 
the sole' state agency responsible for the administration of voca- 
tional education, or for the supervision of the administration of 
vocational education in the state. 
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State Education Agency : State board of education or other agency 
or officer primarily responsible for the state supervision of 
public elementary and secondary schools, or, if there is not such 
officer or agency, an officer or agency designated by .he governor 
or by state law* 

Student (Vocational Education) ; An individual with a vocational 
objective who is enrolled in a vocational education program lead- 
ing to entry or progress in a chosen occupational fields 

Technical Education ; A program of studies designed primarily to 
prepare persons for work in the* occupational area between that of 
the skilled and the professional employee. This includes programs 
for training and retraining and leads to qualification for work as 
a technician. 
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NONRESPONDENT ANALYSIS 



A mail questionnaire return rate of 24 percent provides a 
basa for questioning the representativeness of the respondents 
with respect* the population being surveyed. Moreover, one 
must examine the findings and the interpretation or the results 
based on differences between nonrespondents and those persons or 
respondent groups who did respond to the initial survey. 
Keriinger (1973) stated, 

Every effort should be made to obtain returns of at 
least 80 to 90. percent or more, and lacking such 
returns, to learn something of the characteristics 
of the nonrespondents (p. 144). 

However, others take a more moderate position with respect to re- 
sponse rates. Leslie (1972) offers the following position to re- 
spond to the prevalent . belief that response bias severely limits 
the usefulness of surveys and questionnaires which did not have 
100 percent response rate: 

*^ 

o There is ample evidence that response rate 

bias may occur in mail surveys. However, much 
of the available evidence reveals Only differ- 
ences between respondents and nonrespondents 
or late respondents in terms of such indepen- 
dent variables as aex, geography, age, etc. It ' 
is often assumed thcit these differences lead 
to differences between respondents and 
nonrespondents on the dependent variables, 
i.e. the questions under study. 1 



o When populations surveyed are homogeneous 

(having a common group identity), minor dif^x 
ferences on independent variables between re- 
spondents and nonrespondents or late respon- 
dents may occur, but^ differences as to depend- 
ent variables are un^\kely (p. 328). 

Further Leslie (1972) concludes that when surveying homogeneous 
groups one need not be overly concerned abput the response rate, 
just that enough responses am achieved to meet statistical as- 
sumptions. 
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A nonrespondent survey was conducted to determine if non- 
. espondents as a group differed systematically from those members 
of the population who did respond. A few "check" questions were 
used to compare nonrespondent percentages with percentages of 
those who did respond to the initial mailing of the 
questionnaire. 

Tables 106 and 107 present data comparing group (i.e., 
teachers, employers, etc. ) representation of respondents from the 
initial survey and the nonrespondents. Tables 108-111 present 
frequencies on variables such as race/ethnic orign, sex, age, 
level of education. Table 112 shows the results of a test 
significance of difference between the means of the nonrespondent 
sample and the respondent sample on twenty-five selected 
variables from the questionnaire. A significant difference 
between the means of respondent and nonrespondent were found in 
three of the twenty-five variables examined. 
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TABLE 106 



PERCENTAGE COMPARISON OF RESPONDENT AW NOfflESPONDENT SAMPLE SURVEY 



Job Advisory 

Placement Conn 7 tree 

Director Teachers Counselors Sp^Ta lists fembers 

jj % N % N % N % N % 



Current Former 
Employers Students Students Total 
N % N % N % Ht 



-4 



STATE Respondent 4 .4 

A 

Nortrespondent 2 4.7 



STATE Respondent 7 1.0 

B 

Non respondent 2 5.4 



270 28.7 |6 1.7 5 .5 104 11.06 111 11.8 202 21.5 228 24.3 940 36.? 

7 16 » 3 1 1 4.4 2 4.7 1 4.4 6 14.0 23 53.5 43 26.6 



184 26.5 11 1.6 6 .9 67 9.6 122 17.6 209 30.1 89 12.8 695 26.7 

3 B.I 0 0.0 2 10.0 2 10.0 6 16.2 11 29.7 11 29.7 37 22.8 



STATE Respondent 7 4.6 

C 

Hon respondent 0 0.0 



111 24.7 23 5.1 
9 17.0 0 0.0 



3 .7 61 13.6 56 12.4 53 11.8 136 30.2 450 17.3 

4 7.6 3 5.7 4 7.6 17 32.1 16 30.2 53 33.0 



STATE Respondent 4 .9 81 17.8 14 3.1 4 .9 

0 

Nonrespondent 1 3.6 4 14.3 ' 0 0.0 1 3.6 



76 16.7 49 10.8 104 22.9 122 26.9 454 17.5 
2 7.1 3 10.7 4 14.3 13 46.4 28 17.4 



TOTAL Respondent 22 .8 646 24.9 64 2.5 
ALL 



18 .7 308 11.9 338 13.0 568 21.9 635 24.4 1599 100.0 
STATES Nonrespondent 5 3.1 23 14.3 1 0.6 8 5.0 9 5.6 14 8.7 38 23.6 63 39.1 161 100.0 
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table 107 



POSTSECONDARY NONRESPONDENT SAMPLE SURVEY RESULTS 



Respondent 
T YP« 



Nonrespon dents 

BopulatJon 



Nonrespon dent 
Sample 



Parcel t of Total 
fbpulatlon 



Dlreofor 

Teacher 

Counselor 

Job Placement 
Specialist 

Advisor 

Employer 

Current Student 

Former Student 

Total 



9 

1253 
67 

14 
451 
546 

2178 
3774 
8294 



40 

2 

14 
14 

17 
67 
116 
279 



100 
3 
3 

100 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 



Respondent Hon respondent Undel tverabie Deliverable Usable Percent of 

Type Sample Questionnaires Questionnaires Returns Returns 



Director 
Teacher 
Counselor 
Job 

Placement 
Specialist 

Advisor 
Employer 

Current 
Student 

Former 
Student 

Total 



9 
40 

2 

14 

14 
17 

67 

116 
279 



2 
1 

13 

48 
74 
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517 



9 
35 
1 

10 

12 
16 



68 
205 



5 56 

23 68 

1 100 

8 80 



9 
14 

38 

63 
161 



64 

82 

57 

54 

58 



TABLE 106 



SELECTED MAIL SURVEY RESPONDENTS AND 
NO RESPONDENTS PERCENTAGE COMPARISONS BETWEEN MALE AND FEMALE 



Character istlcs Female Percent Mala Recent Totals Parcent 
_ t 

Respondents 1090 43 1422 57 2512 100 

Nonrespon dents 78 49 81 51 159 100 



TABLE 109 

RACE/ETHNIC ORIGIN PERCENTAGE COMPARISONS 



t 



American Indian 


Asian 


American 


Black not 






White not 




or Alaskan 


or Pacific 


of Hispanic 






of Hispanic 




Native 


Islander 


Orlgl 


n 


Hispanic 


Origin 


Other 


N * 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


$ 


N * 


N " % 


Respondents 32 1 


23 


1 


68 


3 


111 


4 


2217 88 


58 2 


-Nonrespondents 1 1 


4 


3 


15 


9 


10 


6 


125 79 


3 2 
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TABLE 110 
AGE OF RESPONDENT 



Number of 

Respondents 20 years 21-30 years 3M0 years 41-50 years 51*60 years 61 + 



Nonrespondents 157 2 1 73 47 41 26 19 12 18 11 4 3 

Respondents 2500 52 2 844 34 625 25 475 19 389 16 115 5 
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TABLE 111 
HIOCST LEVEL OF EDUCATION 



Voc-Ed 
Credit 

Number of 0-9 10-12 Beyond 1-3 4-year 4 Masters 

Respondents Years Years H.S, Years Degree Years Masters + Ph.D. Other 

N % H % H % H % H % H % H f N f H % H t 



Nonrespondents 60 
Respondents 1355 



0 0 5 
2 .15 55 



8 5 8 9 15 10 
4 86 6 125 9 195 



17 5 8 13 22 9 15 3 5 1 2 
14 171 13 238 18 295 22 76 6 22 2 



TABLE 112 

DIFFERENCES -BETWEEN RESPONDENTS AND 
NOfflESPONDENTS ON SELECTED MAIL QUESTIONNAIRE VARIABLES 



Number Standard Standard T 

Variable Group Of Cases Mean Deviation Error Value 



Highest lava! of Respondent 1355 0.2642 0.441 0.012 -0.90 

education— Non^espondent 60 0.3167 0.469 0.061 
Respondent 

Highest level of Respondent 1098 0.8342 0.372 0.011 0.33 

education— Non-flespondent 95 0.8211 0.385 0.040 

Father 

Goal to place Respondent 1276 3.1082 1.109 0.031 -0.96 

students In Non -Respondent 55 3.2545 1.092 0.147 
related Job 

Goal to place Respondent 1297 1.6299 0,909 0.025 0.38 

students In any Non^espondent 55 1.5818 0.917 0.124 

Job 

/ 

Goal to create Respondent 1285 3.1813 1.081 0.030 1.08 

awareness of Non^eipondent 54 , 3.0185 ' 1.107 0.151 

Jobs 

Goal to provide Respondent . 1281 2.5800 1.221 0.034 -0.51 

oppt. to explore Non^espondent 54 2.6667 1.149 0.156 
occ. area 

* Placement-basic Respondent 1975 4.2319 0.972 0.022 1.49 

education ski I Is Non -Respondent 122 4.0738 1.144 0.104 

Placement- Respondent 1959 3.7902 1.127 0.025 -0.81 

previous work Non-Respondent 121 3.8760 1.152 0.105 
experience 

Difficulty Respondent 2237 3.0726 1.284 0.027 -0.32 

placement- don't Non-Respondent^ 149 3.1074 1.269 0.104 
have specific 
Job ski 1 1 

DIff -placement- Respondent 1780 2.0320 1.188 0.028 -1.33 

union Non -Respondent 112 2.1875 1.339 0.127 
restrictions 

•significant at .05 

••significant at .01 
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TABLE 112 

> 

(continued) 
DIFFERENCES BETWEEN RESPONDENTS AND 
NOWES PON DENTS ON SELECTED HAIL QUESTIONNAIRE VARIABLES 



Number ' Standard Standard T 

Variable Group Of Cases Mean Deviation Error Value 



Difficulty - 
placement - 
entry level jobs 
offer minimum 
wage 



Respondent 
Nonces pon dent 



2242 
147 



2.8376 
2.9252 



1.324 
1.319 



0.028 
0.109 



•0.78 



Difficulty - 
p I acement- \ ack 
of transporta- 
tion 



Respondent 2234 2. 2050 1.212 

Non-Respondent 143 2.4056 1.301 



0.026 -1.91 
0.109 



Difficulty - 
placement- lack 
of certificate 
or degree 



Respondent 
Non-Respondent 



2155 
139 



2.3865 
2.3957 



1.320 
1.283 



0.028 
0.109 



-0.08 



Receive Infor- 
mation survey of 
employer satis- 
faction 



Respondent 
Non-Res pon dent 



1018 
44 



1.5177 
1.5682 



0.552 
0.501 



0.017 
0.076 



-0.60 



Performance In 
advanced educa- 
tion placement 



Respondent 1317 3.6553 0.975 

Non-Respondent 90 3.3778 1.066 



0.027 
0.112 



2.60** 



Performance In 
work with adv. 
committee 



Respondent 
Non-Respondent 



525 
25 



3.7048 
3.2000 



1.108 
1.291 



0.048 
0.258 



2.21* 



Sources of 
Information voc 
ed teacher 



Respondent 
Non-Respondent 



1403 
95 



3.6386 
3.3579 



1.344 
1.529 



0.036 
0.157 



1.95** 



Sources of In- 
formation public 
employment ser- 
vice 



Respondent 
Non-Respondent 



1124 
78 



2.5089 
2.2692 



1.344 
1.411 



0.040 
0.160 



1.52 



Evaluated In 
writing resumes 



Respondent 
Non-Res pon dent ' 



1774 
122 



1.5885 
1.6721 



0.556 
0.471 



0.013 
0.043 



-1.87 



•significant at .05 
**slgn If leant at .01 
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TABLE 1 12 
(continued) 
DIFFERENCES BETWEEN R£SPOtf)ENTS AND 
NO W^ESPON DENTS ON SELECTED MAIL QUESTIONNAIRE VARIABLES 



Variable 


Group 


Number 
Of Cases 


Mean 


Standard 
Deviation 


Standard 
Error 


T 

Value 


Evaluated In 
locating avail- 
able jobs 


Respondent 
Hon -Respondent 


1759 
120 


1.8266 
1.8833 


0.489 
0.322 


0.012 
0.029 


-1.79 


Evaluated In 
setting up Job 

1 III Wl ▼ 1 *"9 


Respondent 
Hon -Respondent 


1756 
121 


1.7808 
1.8347 


0.547 
0.373 


0.013 
0.034 


-1.49 


Evaluated In 
Interviewing 
with employer 


Respondent 
Non "Respondent 


1759 
121 


1.7447 
1.7934 


0.471 
0.407 


0.011 
0.037 


-1.26 


Number of 
courses com- 
pleted In area 


Respondent 
Non Respondent 


897 
84 


9.9253 
8.9762 


11.198 
9.539 


0.374 
1.041 


0.75 


Other Job number 
of years 


Respondent 
Non-Respondent 


661 
61 


2.3026 
2.5410 


2.469 
2.705 


0.096 
0.346 


-0.72 


How confident 
that will find a 
Job 


Respondent 
Non-Respondent 


500 
31 


1.3740 
1.3548 


0.748 
0.608 


0.033 
0.109 


0.14 



•significant at .05 
••slgnlf leant at .01 
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